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CHAPTER  XVII. 

**I  AM  sure  you  are  enjoying  it,"  said 
Elfrida. 

"  Yes,"  Miss  Kimpsey  returned  ;  **  it's  a 
great  treat — it's  a  very  great  treat.  Every- 
thing surpasses  my  expectations  ;  everything 
is  older  and  blacker  and  more  interesting 
than  I  looked  for.  And  I  must  say  we're 
getting  over  a  great  deal  in  the  time. 
Yesterday  afternoon  we  did  the  entire  Tower. 
It  did  give  one  an  idea  !  But  of  course  you 
know  every  stone  in  it  by  now  !  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  not  seen  it,"  Elfrida  con- 
fessed gravely.  ''I  know  it's  shocking  of 
me. 

"  You  haven't  visited  the  Tower !  Doesn't 
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that  show  how  benumbing  opportunity  is 
to  the  energies  !  Now,  I  dare  say  that  I," 
Miss  Kimpsey  went  on  with  gratification, 

coming  over  with  a  party  of  tourists  from 
our  State,  all  bound  to  get  London,  and 
the  cathedral  towns,  and  the  Lakes,  and 
Scotland  and  Paris  and  Switzerland  into 
the  summer  vacation — I  presume  I  may 
have  seen  more  of  the  London  sights  than 
you  have,  Miss  Bell."  As  Miss  Kimpsey 
spoke,  she  realized  that  she  had  had  no 
intention  of  calling  Elfrida  "  Miss  Bell " 
when  she  saw  her  again,  and  wondered  why 
she  did  it.  "  But  you  ought  to  be  fond  of 
sight-seeing,  too,"  she  added,  with  your 
artistic  nature." 

Elfrida  seemed  to  restrain  a  smile.  "  I  don't 
know  that  I  am,"  she  said.  I'm  sorry  that 
you  didn't  leave  my  mother  so  well  as  she 
ought  to  be.  She  hasn't  mentioned  it  in  her 
letters."  In  the  course  of  time  Miss  Bell's 
correspondence  with  her  parents  had  duly 
re-established  itself. 

"She  wouldnt,  Elf— Miss  Bell.  She  was 
afraid  of  suggesting  the  obligation  to  come 
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home  to  you.  She  said,  with  your  artistic 
conscience,  you  couldn't  come,  and  it  would 
be  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  upon  you. 
But  her  bronchitis  was  no  light  matter  last 
February.    She  was  real  sick." 

"  My  mother  is  always  so  considerate," 
Elfrida  answered,  reddening,  with  composed 
lips.  "  She  is  better  now,  I  think  you 
said  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  she's  some  better.  I  heard  from 
her  last  week,  and  she  says  she  doesn't  know 
how  to  wait  to  see  me  back.  That's  on  your 
account,  of  course.  Well,  I  can  tell  her  you 
appear  comfortable" — Miss  Kimpsey  looked 
around — "  if  I  can't  tell  her  exactly  when 
you'll  be  home." 

"  That  is  so  doubtful,  just  now  " 

"  They're  introducing  drawing  from  casts 
in  the  High  School,"  Miss  Kimpsey  went  on, 
with  a  note  of  urgency  in  her  little  twanging 
voice,  "  and  Mrs.  Bell  told  me  I  might  just 
mention  it  to  you.  She  thinks  you  could 
easily  get  taken  on  to  teach  it.  I  just  dropped 
round  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  trustees 
the  day  before  I  left,  and  they  said  you  had 
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only  to  apply.  Its  seven  hundred  dollars 
a  year." 

Elfrida's  eyebrows  contracted.  "  Thanks, 
very  much  !  It  was  extremely  kind — to  go 
to  so  much  trouble.  But  I  have  decided  that 
I  am  not  meant  to  be  an  artist,  Miss 
Kimpsey,"  she  said,  with  a  self-contained 
smile.  I  think  my  mother  knows  that.  I 
— I  don't  much  like  talking  about  it.  Do 
you  find  London  confusing  ?  I  was  dread- 
fully puzzled  at  first." 

"I  would  if  I  were  alone!  I'd  engage  a 
special  policeman — the  policemen  ar^  polite, 
aren't  they  ?  But  we  keep  the  party  together 
you  see,  to  economize  time,  so  none  of  us 
get  lost.  We  all  went  down  Cheapside  this 
morning,  and  bought  umbrellas — two  and 
three  apiece.  This  is  the  most  reasonable 
place  for  umbrellas.  But  isn't  it  ridiculous  to 
pay  for  apples  by  the  pound,  and  then  they're 
not  worth  eating !  This  room  does  smell 
of  tobacco !  I  suppose  the  gentleman  in  the 
apartment  below  smokes  a  great  deal  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  does.  I'm  so  sorry.  Let  me 
open  another  window." 
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Oh,  don't  mind  me !  I  don't  object  to 
tobacco,  except  on  board  ship.  But  it  must 
be  bad  to  sleep  in." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Elfrida,  sweetly.  "  And 
have  you  no  more  news  from  home  for  me, 
Miss  Kimpsey  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  have.  You've  heard 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snider's  second  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Abraham  Peeley,  of  course.  There's  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  about  it  in  Sparta — 
the  first  Mrs.  Snider  was  so  popular,  you 
know — and  it  isn't  a  full  year.  People  say 
it  isn't  the  marriage  they  object  to,  under 
such  circumstances ;  it's — all  that  goes  be- 
fore," said  Miss  Kimpsey  with  decorous  re- 
pression ;  and  Elfrida  burst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

"  Really,"  she  sobbed,  "  it's  too  delicious ! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snider !  Do  you  think  people 
woo  with  improper  warmth — at  that  age, 
Miss  Kimpsey  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  Miss 
Kimpsey  declared,  with  literal  truth.  "I 
suppose  such  things  justify  themselves  some- 
how, especially  when  it's  a  clergyman.  And 
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of  course  you  know  about  your  mother's  idea 
of  coming  over  here  to  settle  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  said  Elfrida,  arrested.  "  She 
hasn't  mentioned  it.  Do  they  talk  of  it 
seriously  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  seriously.  Mr.  Bell 
doesn't  seem  as  if  he  could  make  up  his  mind. 
He's  so  fond  of  Sparta,  you  know.  But  Mrs. 
Bell  is  just  wild  to  come.  She  thinks,  of 
course,  of  having  you  to  live  with  them 
again  ;  and  then  she  says  that  on  their  present 

income  You  will  excuse  my  referring  to 

your  parents'  reduced  circumstances,  Miss 
Bell?" 

"  Please  go  on." 

"  Your  mother  considers  that  Mr.  Bell's 
means  would  go  further  in  England  than 
America.  She  asked  me  to  make  inquiries, 
and  I  must  say,  judging  from  the  price  of 
umbrellas  and  woollen  goods,  I  think  they 
would." 

Elfrida  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  possibility  Miss  Kimpsey 
had  developed. 

"  What  a  complication  !  "  she  said  half  to 
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herself ;  and  then  observing  Miss  Kimpsey's 
look  of  astonishment — "I  had  no  idea  of 
that,"  she  repeated.  "I  wonder  that  they 
have  not  mentioned  it." 

Well,  then,"  said  Miss  Kimpsey,  with 
sudden  compunction,  "I  presume  they  wanted 
to  surprise  you  !  And  I've  gone  and  spoiled 
it. 

"  To  surprise  me,"  Elfrida  repeated  in  her 
absorption.    "  Oh  yes  !  very  likely  !  " 

Inwardly  she  saw  her  garret — the  garret 
that  so  exhaled  her,  where  she  had  tasted 
success  and  knew  a  happiness  that  never 
altogether  failed — vanish  into  a  snug  cottage 
in  Hampstead  or  Surbiton.  She  saw  the 
ruin  of  her  independence,  of  her  delicious 
solitariness,  of  the  life  that  began  and  ended 
in  her  sense  of  the  strange  and  the  beautiful 
and  the  grotesque  in  a  world  of  curious 
slaveries  of  which  it  suited  her  to  be  an 
alien  spectator,  amused  and  free.  She  fore- 
saw long  conflicts  and  discussions,  pryings 
which  she  could  not  prevent,  justifications 
which  would  be  forced  upon  her,  obligations 
which  she  must  not  refuse.    More  intolerable 
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still,  she  saw  herself  in  the  role  of  family 
idol,  the  household  happiness  hinging  on  her 
moods,  the  question  of  her  health,  her  work, 
her  pleasure,  being  the  eternally  chief  one. 

Miss  Kimpsey  talked  on  about  other  things, 
Windsor  Castle,  the  Abbey,  the  Queen's 
stables  ;  and  Elfrida  made  occasional  replies, 
politely  vague.  She  was  mechanically  twist- 
ing the  little  gold  hoop  on  her  wrist,  and 
thinking  of  the  artistic  sufferings  of  a  family 
idol.  Obviously  the  only  thing  was  to  de- 
stroy the  prospective  shrine. 

"  We  don't  find  board  as  cheap  as  we 
expected,"  Miss  Kimpsey  was  saying. 

''Living — that  is,  food — is  very  expensive,'* 
Elfrida  replied  quickly ;  "  a  good  beefsteak, 
for  instance,  costs  three  francs — I  mean  two 
and  fivepence  a  pound." 

"  I  can't  think  in  shillings  !  "  Miss  Kimpsey 
interposed  plaintively. 

"  And  about  this  idea  my  people  have 
of  coming  over  here — I've  been  living  in 
London  five  months  now,  and  I  can't  quite 
see  your  grounds  for  thinking  it  cheaper 
than  Sparta,  Miss  Kimpsey." 
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"  Of  course  you  have  had  time  to  judge 
of  it." 

''Yes.  On  the  whole,  I  think  they  would 
find  it  more  expensive  and  much  less  satis- 
factory. They  would  miss  their  friends,  and 
their  places  in  the  little  world  over  there — 
my  mother,  I  know,  attaches  a  good  deal 
of  importance  to  that.  They  would  have  to 
live  very  moderately  in  a  suburb,  and  all 
the  nice  suburbs  have  their  social  relations 
in  town.  They  wouldn't  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  English  institutions — my  father 
is  too  good  a  citizen  to  make  a  good  subject — 
and  they  would  find  a  great  many  English 
ideas  very — trying.  The  only  Americans 
who  are  happy  in  England  are  the  mil- 
lionaires," Elfrida  added.  "  I  mean  the 
millionaires  who  are  not  too  sensitive." 

"  Well  now  you  have  got  as  sensitive  a 
nature  as  I  know.  Miss  Bell,  and  you  don't 
appear  to  be  miserable  over  here." 

''  I  ?  "  Elfrida  frowned  just  perceptibly. 
This  little  creature,  who  once  corrected  the 
punctuation  of  her  essays,  and  gave  her 
bad  marks  for  spelling,  was  too  intolerably 
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personal.  "  We  won't  consider  my  case, 
if  you  please.  Perhaps  I  am  not  a  good 
American." 

"  Mrs.  Bell  seems  to  think  she  would  enjoy 
the  atmosphere  of  the  past  in  London." 

"  It's  a  fatal  atmosphere  for  asthma. 
Please  impress  that  upon  my  people,  Miss 
Kimpsey.  There  would  be  no  justification 
in  letting  my  mother  believe  she  could  be 
comfortable  here.  She  must  come  and  ex- 
perience the  atmosphere  of  the  past  as  you 
are  doing,  in  a  visit.  As  soon  as  it  can  be 
afforded  I  hope  they  will  do  that." 

Since  the  day  of  her  engagement  with  the 
Illustrated  Age,  Elfrida  had  been  writing 
long,  affectionate  and  prettily-worded  letters 
to  her  mother  by  every  American  mail. 
They  were  models  of  sweet  elegance,  those 
letters,  they  abounded  in  dainty  bits  of 
description  and  gay  comment,  and  they  re- 
flected as  little  of  the  real  life  of  the  girl 
who  wrote  them  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
In  this  way  they  were  quite  remarkable,  and 
in  their  charming  discrimination  of  topics. 
It  was  as  if  Elfrida  dictated  that  a  certain 
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relation  should  exist  between  herself  and  her 
parents.  It  should  acknowledge  all  the  tra- 
ditions, but  it  should  not  be  too  intimate. 
They  had  no  such  claim  upon  her,  no  such 
closeness  to  her  as  Nadie  Palicsky,  for 
instance,  had. 

When  Miss  Kimpsey  went  away  that  after- 
noon, trying  to  realize  the  intrinsic  reward 
of  virtue — she  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
the  National  Gallery  to  make  this  visit — 
Elfrida  remembered  that  the  American  mail 
went  out  next  day,  and  spent  a  longer  time 
than  usual  over  her  weekly  letter.  In  its 
course  she  mentioned  with  some  amusement 
the  absurd  idea  Miss  Kimpsey  had  managed 
to  absorb  of  their  coming  to  London  to  live, 
and  touched  in  the  lightest  possible  way 
upon  the  considerations  that  made  such  a 
project  impossible.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter  was  taken  up  with  a  pleased  fore- 
cast of  the  time — couldn't  it  possibly  be  next 
summer? — when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  would 
cross  the  Atlantic  on  a  holiday  trip. 

"  I  will  be  quite  an  affluent  person  by 
then,"  Elfrida  wrote,    and  I  will  be  able  to 
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devote  the  whole  of  mj  magnificent  leisure 
to  entertaining  you." 

She  turned  from  the  sealing  of  this  to 
answer  a  note  from  Lawrence  Cardiff.  He 
wrote  to  her  on  odds  and  ends  of  matters 
almost  as  often  as  Janet  did,  now.  He  wrote 
as  often,  indeed,  as  he  could,  and  always 
with  an  amused  uncertain  expectancy  of 
what  the  consciously  directed  little  square 
envelopes  which  brought  back  the  reply 
would  contain.  It  was  becoming  obvious 
to  him  that  they  brought  something  a  little 
different  in  expression,  or  feeling,  or  sug- 
gestion from  the  notes  that  came  for  Janet, 
which  Janet  often  read  out  for  their  common 
benefit.  He  was  unable  to  define  the  differ- 
ence, but  he  was  aware  that  it  gave  him 
pleasure,  especially  as  he  could  not  find  that 
it  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  respect- 
ful consideration  that  Elfrida  might  have 
thought  due  to  his  forty-seven  years. 

If  Mr.  Cardiff  had  gone  so  far  as  to  solilo- 
quize upon  the  subject  he  would  have  said  to 
himself,  In  my  trade  a  man  gets  too  much 
of  that."    I  do  not  know  that  he  did,  but  the 
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subtle  gratification  this  difference  gave  him 
was  quite  strong  enough,  at  all  events,  to  lead 
to  the  reflection.  The  perception  of  it  was 
growing  so  vivid  that  he  instinctively  read 
his  notes  in  silence,  paraphrasing  them  for 
Janet,  if  she  happened  to  be  there.  They 
had,  as  it  were,  a  bloom  and  a  freshness,  a 
mere  perfume  of  personality  that  would  in- 
fallibly vanish  in  the  communicating,  but 
that  left  him  as  often  as  not,  when  he  slipped 
the  note  back  into  the  envelope,  with  a  half 
smile  on  his  lips. 

Janet  was  conscious  of  the  smile,  and  of 
the  paraphrasing.  In  reprisal — though  she 
would  not  have  admitted  it  was  that — 
she  kept  her  own  missives  from  Elfrida 
to  herself  whenever  it  occurred  to  her  to 
check  the  generous  impulse  of  sharing  the 
pleasure  they  gave  her,  which  was  not  often, 
after  all.  It  was  the  seldomer  because  she 
could  not  help  feeling  that  her  father  was 
thoroughly  aware  of  her  action,  and  fancied 
that  he  speculated  upon  the  reason  of  it.  It 
was  unendurable  that  daddy  should  speculate 
about  the  reason  of  anything  she  did  in  con- 
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nection  with  Frida — or  with  any  other  young 
lady.  Her  conduct  was  perfectly  simple — 
there  was  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should 
not  be  perfectly  simple. 

When  Miss  Kimpsey  arrived  at  Euston 
Station  next  day,  with  all  her  company,  to 
take  the  train  for  Scotland,  she  found  Elfrida 
waiting  for  her,  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
hurrying  crowd,  with  her  hair  blown  about 
her  face  with  the  gusts  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
her  wide  dark  eyes  looking  quietly  about  her. 
She  had  a  bunch  of  azaleas  in  her  hand,  and 
as  Miss  Kimpsey  was  saying  with  gratifi- 
cation that  Elfrida's  coming  down  to  see  her 
off  was  a  thing  she  did  not  expect,  Miss  Bell 
offered  her  these. 

They  will  be  pleasant  in  the  train, 
perhaps,"  said  she.  And  do  you  think  you 
could  find  room  for  this  in  one  of  your  boxes  ? 
It  isn't  very  bulky — a  trifle  I  should  like  so 
much  to  send  to  my  mother.  Miss  Kimpsey. 
It  might  go  by  post,  I  know  — -  but  the 
pleasure  will  be  much  greater  to  her  if  you 
could  take  it." 

In  due   course   Mrs.  Bell   received  the 
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packet.  It  contained  a  delicate  lace  head- 
dress, which  cost  Elfrida  the  full  pay  and 
emoluments  of  a  fortnight.  Mrs.  Bell  wore 
it  at  all  social  gatherings  of  any  importance 
in  Sparta  the  following  winter,  and  often 
reflected  with  considerable  pleasure  upon  the 
taste  and  unselfishness  that  so  obviously 
accompanied  the  gift. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

If  John  Kendal  had  been  an  onlooker  at  the 
little  episode  of  Ladj  Halifax's  drawing-room 
in  Paris  six  months  earlier,  it  would  have 
filled  him  with  the  purest  amusement.  He 
would  have  added  the  circumstance  to  his 
conception  of  the  type  of  young  woman  who 
enacted  it,  and  turned  away  without  stopping 
to  consider  whether  it  flattered  her  or  not. 
His  comprehension  of  human  nature  was  too 
catholic  very  readily  to  permit  him  impres- 
sions either  of  wonder  or  contempt;  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  registration  and  a 
smile.  Realizing  this,  Kendal  was  the  more 
at  a  loss  to  explain  to  himself  the  feeling  of 
irritation  which  the  recollection  of  the  scene 
persistently  aroused  in  him,  in  spite  of  a  pro- 
nounced disposition,  of  which  he  could  not 
help  being  aware,  not  to  register  it,  but  to 
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ignore  it.    His  memory  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  his  intention,  and  the  tableau  occurred  to 
him  with  a  persistence  which  he  found  dis- 
tinctly disagreeable.  Upon  every  social  occa- 
sion which  brought  young  ladies  of  beauty 
and   middle-aged    gentlemen  of  impressive 
eminence  into  conversational  contact,  he  saw 
the  thiug  in  imagination  done  again.    In  the 
end  it  suggested  itself  to  him  as  paintable — 
the  astonished  drawing-room,  the  graceful, 
half-kneeling  girl  with  the  bent  head,  the 
other  dismayed  and  uncomprehending  figure 
yielding  a  doubtful  hand,  his  discomfort  indi- 
cated in  the  very  lines  of  his  waistcoat.  A 
Fin  de  Siecle  Tribute,''  Kendal  named  it.  He 
dismissed  the  idea  as  absurd,  and  then  recon- 
sidered it  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  inci- 
dent finally.     He  knew  it  could  be  very 
effectually  put  away  on  canvas.    He  assured 
himself  again  that  he  could  not  entertain  the 
idea  of  painting  it  seriously,  and  that  this  was 
because  of  the  inevitable  tendency  which  the 
subject  would  have  toward  caricature.  Kendal 
had  an  indignant  contempt  for  such  a  ten- 
dency, and  the  liberty  which  men  who  used  it 
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took  with  their  art.    He  had  never  descended 
to  the  flouting  of  his  own  aims  which  it 
implied.    He  threw  himself  into  his  pictures 
without  reserve  :  it  was  the  best  of  him  that 
he  paiuted,  the  strongest  he  could  do,  and  all 
he  could  do  ;  he  was  sincere  enough  to  take  it 
always  seriously.  The  possibility  of  caricature 
seemed  to  him  to  account  admirably  for  his 
reluctance  to  paint  "  A  Fin  de  Siecle  Tribute  " 
— it  was  a  matter  of  conscience.   He  found  that 
the  desire  to  paint  it  would  not  go,  however  ; 
it  took  daily  more  complete  possession  of  him, 
and  fought  his  scruples  with  a  strong  hand. 
It  was  a  fortnight  after,  and  he  had  not  seen 
Elfrida  in  the  mean  time,  when  they  were 
finally  defeated  by  the  argument  that  a  sketch 
would  show  whether  caricature  were  neces- 
sarily inherent  or  not.    He  would  make  a 
sketch  purely  for  his  own  satisfaction.  Under 
the  circumstances  Kendal  realized  perfectly 
that  it  could  never  be  for  exhibition,  and 
indeed  he  felt  a  singular  shrinking  from  the 
idea  that  any  one  should  see  it.    Finally  he 
gave  a  whole  day  to  the  thing,  and  made 
an  admirable  sketch. 
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After  that,  Kendal  felt  free  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  of  seeing  Elfrida ; 
his  irritation  with  her  had  subsided,  her 
blunder  had  been  settled  to  his  satisfaction. 
He  had  an  obscure  idea  of  having  inflicted 
discipline  upon  her  in  giving  the  incident 
form  and  colour  upon  canvas,  in  arresting  its 
grotesqueness,  and  sounding  its  true  motif 
with  a  pictorial  tongue.  It  was  his  concep- 
tion of  the  girl  that  he  punished,  and  he  let 
his  fascinated  speculation  go  out  to  her  after- 
ward at  a  redoubled  rate.  She  brought  him 
sometimes  to  the  verge  of  approval,  to  the 
edge  of  liking;  and  when  he  found  that  be 
could  not  take  the  further  step,  he  told  him- 
self impatiently  that  it  was  not  a  case  for 
anything  so  ordinary  as  approval,  or  any- 
thing so  personal  as  liking.  It  was  a  matter 
of  observation,  enjoyment,  stimulus.  He 
availed  himself  of  these  abstractions  with  a 
candour  that  was  the  more  open  for  not  being 
complicated  with  any  less  hardy  motive.  He 
had  long  ago  decided  that  relations  of  senti- 
ment with  Elfrida  would  require  a  tempera- 
ment quite  different  from  that  of  any  man  he 
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knew.  It  was  entirely  otherwise  with  Janet 
Cardiff,  and  Kendal  smiled  as  he  thought  of 
the  feminine  variation  the  two  girls  illustrated. 
He  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  one  crisp 
October  afternoon  before  he  went  to  Paris,  as 
they  walked  home  together  under  the  brown- 
ing curling  leaves  and  past  the  Serpentine, 
when  he  had  found  that  the  old  charm  of 
Janet's  grey  eyes  was  changing  to  a  new  one. 
He  remembered  the  pleasure  he  had  felt  in 
dallying  with  the  thought  of  making  them 
lustrous  one  day  with  tenderness  for  himself. 
It  had  paled  since  then,  there  had  been  so 
many  other  things ;  but  still,  they  were  dear, 

honest  eyes  and  Kendal  never  brought 

his  reverie  to  a  conclusion  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  that  Miss  Bell  had  looked 
considerations  of  sentiment  very  fall  in  the 
face,  at  an  age  when  she  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  blushing  and  quivering  before 
them  with  downcast  countenance.  She  had 
arrived  at  conclusions  about  them,  conclusions 
of  philosophic  indifference  and  some  contempt. 
She  had  since  frequently  talked  about  them  to 
Janet  Cardiff  with  curious  disregard  of  time 
and  circumstance,  mentioning  her  opinion  in 
a  Strand  omnibus,  for  instance,  that  the  only 
dignity  attaching  to  love  as  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  was  that  of  an  artistic  idea. 
Janet  had  found  Elfrida  possessed  of  so 
savage  a  literalism  in  this  regard  that  it  was 
only  in  the  most  hardily  adventurous  of  the 
moods  of  investigation  her  friend  inspired 
that  she  cared  to  combat  her  here.    It  was 
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not,  Janet  told  herself,  that  she  was  afraid 
to  face  the  truth  in  any  degree  of  nakedness  ; 
but  she  rose  in  hot  inward  rebellion  against 
Elfrida's  borrowed  psychological  cynicisms 
— they  were  not  the  truth,  Tolstoi  had  not 
all  the  facts,  perhaps  from  pure  Muscovite 
inability  to  comprehend  them  all.  The 
spirituality  of  love  might  be  a  Western 
product — she  was  half  inclined  to  think  it 
was — but  at  all  events  it  existed ;  and  it  was 
wanton  to  leave  out  of  consideration  a  thing 
that  made  all  the  difference.  Moreover  if 
these  things  ought  to  be  probed — and  Janet 
was  not  of  serious  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  be — for  her  part  she  preferred  to  obtain 
advices  thereon  from  between  admissible 
and  respectable  book-covers.  It  hurt  her  to 
^hear  them  drop  from  Elfrida's  lips — lips  so 
plainly  meant  for  all  tenderness.  Janet 
had  an  instinct  of  helpless  anger  when  she 
heard  them  —  the  woman  in  her  rose  in 
protest,  less  on  behalf  of  her  sex  than  on 
behalf  of  Elfrida  herself,  who  seemed  so 
blind,  so  willing  to  revile,  so  anxious  to 
reject.     ''Do   you   really    hope    you  will 
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marry  ? "  Elfrida  had  asked  her  once ;  and 
Janet  had  answered  candidly,  Of  course  I 
do — and  I  want  to  die  a  grandmother  too." 
"  Fmzm^/z^ /"  exclaimed  Miss  Bell,  ironically, 
with  a  little  shudder  of  disgust,  "  I  hope  you 
may ! " 

That  was  in  tlie  very  beginning  of  their 
friendship  however,  and  so  vital  a  subject 
could  not  remain  outside  the  relations  which 
established  themselves  more  and  more  inti- 
mately between  them  as  the  days  went  on, 
Janet  began  to  find  herself  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  a  temptation  to  bring  the  matter 
home  to  Elfrida  personally  in  one  way  or 
another,  as  young  women  commonly  do  with 
other  young  women  who  are  obstinately  un- 
orthodox in  these  things — to  say  to  her  in 
effect,  "  Your  turn  will  come  when  he  comes  ! 
These  pseudo-philosophies  will  vanish  when 
he  looks  at  them — like  snow  in  spring.  You 
will  succumb — you  will  succumb  ! "  But  she 
never  did.  Something  in  Elfrida's  attitude 
forbade  it.  Her  opinions  were  not  vagaries, 
and  she  held  them,  so  far  as  they  had  a 
personal  application,  haughtily.    Janet  felt 
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and  disliked  the  tacit  limitation,  and  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  the  clash  of  their  opinions 
when  she  could.  Besides,  her  own  ideas 
upon  the  subject  had  latterly  retired  irre- 
trievably from  the  lio^ht  of  discussion.  She 
had  one  day  found  it  necessary  to  lock  the 
door  of  her  soul  upon  them ;  in  the  new  know- 
ledge that  had  taken  sweet  possession  of  her, 
she  recognized  that  they  were  no  longer 
theoretical — they  must  be  put  away.  She 
challenged  herself  to  sit  in  a  jury  upon  Love, 
and  found  herself  disqualified. 

The  discovery  had  no  remarkable  effect 
upon  Janet.  She  sometimes  wasted  an  hour, 
pen  in  hand,  in  inconsequent  reverie,  and 
worked  till  midnight  to  make  up ;  and  she 
took  a  great  liking  for  impersonal  conversa- 
tions with  Miss  Halifax  about  Kendal's  pic- 
tures, methods,  and  meanings.  She  found 
dining  in  Royal  Geographical  circles  less  of 
a  bore  than  usual,  and  deliberately  laid  herself 
out  to  talk  well.  She  looked  in  the  glass 
sometimes  at  a  little  vertical  line  that  seemed 
to  be  coming  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
and  wondered  whether  at  twenty-four  one 
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might  expect  the  first  indication  of  approach- 
ing old-maidenhood.  When  she  was  paler 
than  usual,  she  reflected  that  the  season 
was  taking*  a  good  deal  out  of  her.  She 
was  bravely  and  rigidly  commonplace  with 
Kendal,  who  told  her  that  she  ought  to  drop 
it  and  go  out  of  town — she  was  not  looking 
well.  She  drew  closer  to  her  father ;  and 
at  the  same  time  armed  her  secret  against 
him  at  all  points.  Janet  would  have  had 
any  one  know  rather  than  he.  She  felt  that 
it  implied  almost  a  breach  of  faith,  of  com- 
radeship, to  say  nothing  of  the  complica- 
tion of  her  dignity,  which  she  wanted  upheld 
in  his  eyes  before  all  others.  In  reality,  she 
made  him  more  the  sovereign  of  her  affections 
and  the  censor  of  her  relations  than  nature 
designed  Lawrence  Cardiff  to  be  in  the 
parental  connection.  It  gave  him  great 
pleasure  that  he  could  make  his  daughter  a 
friend,  and  accord  her  the  independence  of  a 
friend ;  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  that  she 
was  not  obtrusively  filial.  Her  feeling  for 
Kendal  under  the  circumstances  would  have 
hurt  him  if  he  had  known  of  it,  but  only 
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through  his  sympathy  and  liis  affection ;  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  jealousy  of  a 
father.  But  in  Janet's  eyes  they  made  their 
little  world  together,  indispensable  to  each 
other  as  its  imaginary  hemispheres.  She 
had  a  quiet  pain,  in  the  infrequent  moments 
when  she  allowed  herself  the  full  realization 
of  her  love  for  Kendal,  in  the  knowledge 
that  she  of  her  own  motion  had  disturbed  its 
unities  and  its  ascendencies. 

Since  that  evening  at  Lady  Halifax's, 
when  Janet  saw  John  Kendal  reddening  so 
unaccountably,  she  had  felt  singularly  more 
tolerant  of  Elfrida's  theories.  She  combated 
them  as  vigorously  as  ever,  but  she  lost  her 
dislike  to  discussing  them.  As  it  became 
more  and  more  obvious  that  Kendal  found 
in  Elfrida  a  reward  for  the  considerable 
amount  of  time  he  spent  in  her  society, 
Janet  arrived  at  the  point  of  encouraging 
her  heresies,  especially  with  their  personal 
application.  She  took  sweet  comfort  in 
them  ;  she  hoped  they  would  not  change, 
and  she  was  too  honest  to  disguise  to  her- 
self the  reason.    If  Elfrida  cared  for  him, 
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Janet  assured  herself,  the  case  would  be 
entirely  different ;  she  would  stamp  out  her 
own  feeling,  without  mercy,  to  the  tiniest 
spark.  She  would  be  glad,  in  time,  to  have 
crushed  it  for  Elfrida,  though  it  did  seem 
that  it  would  be  more  easily  done  for  a 
stranger,  somebody  she  wouldn't  have  to 
know  afterwards.  But  if  Elfrida  didn't  care, 
as  a  matter  of  principle  Janet  was  unable 
to  see  the  least  harm  in  making  her  say  so 
as  often  as  possible.  They  were  talking 
together  in  the  Cardiffs'  library  late  one 
June  afternoon,  when  it  seemed  to  Janet 
that  the  crisis  carae,  that  she  could  never 
again  speak  of  such  matters  to  Elfrida  with- 
out betraying  herself.  Things  were  growing 
dim  about  the  room  ;  the  trees  stood  in  dusky 
groups  in  the  square  outside.  There  was  the 
white  glimmer  of  the  tea-things  between 
them,  and  just  light  enough  to  define  the 
shadows  round  the  other  girl's  face,  and  write 
upon  it  the  difference  it  bore,  in  Janet's 
eyes,  to  every  other  face. 

"  Oh,"  Elfrida  was  saying,  it  does  make 
life  more  interesting,  I  admit — up  to  a  cer- 
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tain  point.  And  I  suppose  it  is  to  be  con- 
doned, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  species ! 
Whoever  started  us,  and  wants  us  to  go  on, 
excuses  marriage,  I  suppose.  And,  of  course, 
the  men  are  not  affected  by  it.  But  for 
women  it  is  degrading — horrible !  especially 
for  women  like  you  and  me,  to  whom  life  may 
mean  something  else.  Fancy  being  the  author 
of  babies,  when  one  could  be  the  author  of 
books  !    Dont  tell  me  you'd  rather  !  " 

"I!"  said  Janet.  "Oh,  I'm  out  of  it! 
But  I  approve  the  principle." 

"Besides,  the  commonplaceness,  the  eternal 
routine,  the  being  tied  together,  the — the 
domestic  virtues !  It  must  be  death,  abso- 
lute death,  to  any  fineness  of  nature.  No," 
Elfrida  went  on  decisively,  "  people  with 
anything  in  them  that  is  worth  saving  may 
love  as  much  as  they  feel  disposed,  but  they 
ought  to  keep  their  freedom.  And  some  of 
them  do  nowadays." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Janet  slowly,  "  that 
they  dispense  with  the  ceremony  ?  " 

"  They  dispense  with  the  condition.  They 
— they  don't  go  so  far." 
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"  I  thought  you  didn't  believe  in  Platonics/" 
Janet  answered,  with  wilful  misunderstand- 
ing. 

*'  You  know  I  don't  believe  in  them — any- 
more," Elfrida  added  lightly,  "  than  I  believe 
in  this  exaltation  you  impute  to  the  race  of 
a  passion  it  shares  with — with  the  mollusks. 
It's  pure  self-flattery." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Elfrida 
clasped  her  hands  behind  her  head  and 
turned  her  face  toward  the  window,  so  that 
all  the  light  that  came  through  was  softly 
gathered  in  it.  Janet  felt  the  girl's  beauty 
as  if  it  were  a  burden,  pressing  with  literal 
physical  weight  upon  her  heart.  She  made  a 
futile  effort  to  lift  it  with  words.  "  Elfrida," 
she  said,  "  you  are  beautiful  to — to  hurt, 
to-night.  Why  has  nobody  ever  painted  a 
creature  like  you  ?  " 

It  was  as  if  she  touched  an  inner  spring 
of  the  girl's  nature,  touched  it  electrically. 
Elfrida  leaned  forward  consciously,  with 
shining  eyes.  "  Truly,  am  I,  Janetta  ?  Ah 
—to-night !  Well,  yes,  perhaps  to-night  I 
am.     It  is  an  effect  of  chiaroscuro.  But 
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what  about  always — what  about  generally, 
Janetta  ?  I  have  such  horrid  doubts.  If 
it  weren't  for  my  nose  I  should  be  satisfied 
— yes,  I  think  I  should  be  satisfied.  But  I 
cant  deceive  myself  about  my  nose,  Janetta, 
— it's  thick." 

"  It  isn't  a  particularly  spiritually-minded 
nose,"  Janet  laughed  ;  "  but  console  yourself 
— it's  thoughtful." 

Elfrida  put  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and 
framed  her  face  with  the  palms  of  her  hands. 
"  If  I  am  beautiful  to-niglit  you  ought  to 
love  me.  Do  you  love  me,  Janetta  ?  really 
love  me  ?  Could  you  imagine,"  she  went 
on,  with  a  whimsical,  spoiled  shake  of  her 
head,  "  any  one  else  doing  it  ?  " 

Janetta's  fingers  closed  tightly  on  the  arm 
of  her  chair.  Was  it  coming  already,  then  ? 
"  Yes,"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  could  imagine  it 
well." 

"  More  than  one  ?  "  Elfrida  insisted  prettily. 
More  than  two  or  three  ?    A  dozen,  per- 
haps ?  " 

"  Quite  a  dozen,"  Janet  smiled.  Is  that  to 
be  the  limit  of  your  heartless  proceedings  ?  " 
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I  don't  know  how  soon  one  would  grow 
tired  of  it.  Maybe  in  three  or  four  years. 
But  for  now — it  is  very  amusing." 

"  Playing  with  fire  ?  " 

"  Ball ! "  Elfrida  returned,  going  back  to 
her  other  mood,  ''I'm  not  inflammable.  But 
to  that  extent,  if  you  like,  I  value  what  you 
and  the  poets  are  pleased  to  call  love.  It's 
part  of  the  game — one  might  as  well  play 
it  all  !  It's  splendid  to  win — anything.  It's 
a  kind  of  success." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  she  went  on,  after  an  instant. 
"  I  have  done  it  before — I  shall  do  it  again, 
often  !  It  is  worth  doing  —  to  sit  within 
three  feet  of  a  human  being  who  would  give 
all  he  possesses  just  to  touch  your  hand — 
and  to  tacitly  dare  him  to  do  it." 

"  Stop,  Elfrida  !  " 

"  Shan't  stop,  my  dear.  Not  only  to  be 
able  to  check  any  such  demonstration  your- 
self, with  a  movement,  a  glance,  a  turn  of 
your  head ;  but  without  even  a  sign,  to  make 
your  would-be  adorer  check  it  himself, — and 
to  feel  as  still  and  calm,  and  superior  to  it 
all !    Is  that  nothing  to  you  ?  " 
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"  It's  less  than  nothing.    It's  hideous." 

^*I  consider  it  a  compensation  vested  in 
the  few  for  the  wrongs  of  the  many,"  Elfrida 
replied  gaily.  "  And  I  mean  to  store  up  all 
the  compensation  in  my  proper  person  that 

can. 

I  believe  you  have  had  more  than  your 
share  already,"  Janet  cried. 

"  Oh  no,  a  little,  only  a  little.  Hardly 
anything  here — people  fall  in  love  in  England 
in  such  a  mathematical  way !  But  there  is 
a  callow  artist  on  the  Age ;  and  Grolightly 
Ticke  has  become  quite  mad  lately ;  and 
Solomon,  I  mean  Mr.  Rattray,  will  propose 
next  week — be  thinks  I  won't  dare  to  refuse 
the  sub-editor  !  How  I  shall  laugh  at  him  ! 
Afterwards,  if  he  gives  me  any  trouble,  I  shall 
threaten  to  write  up  the  interview  for  the 
Pictorial  News,  On  tlie  whole,  though,  I 
dare  say  I'd  better  not  suggest  such  a  thing 
— he  would  want  it  for  the  Age,  He  is  equal 
to  any  personal  sacrifice  for  the  Age.'' 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Janet,  turning  away 
her  head. 

"You  are  thinking  of  John  Kendal  !  Ah, 
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there  it  becomes  exciting.  From  what  you 
see,  Janetta  mia,  what  should  you  think? 
Myself,  I  don't  quite  know.  Don't  you  find 
him  rather — a  good  deal — interested  ?  " 

Janet  had  an  impulse  of  thankfulness  for 
the  growing  darkness.  "  I — I  see  him  so 
seldom,"  she  said.  Oh,  it  was  the  last  time, 
the  very  last  time  she  would  let  Elfrida  talk 
like  this. 

"  Well,  I  think  so,"  Elfrida  went  on  coolly. 
He  fancies  he  finds  me  curious,  original,  a 
type — just  now.  I  dare  say  he  thinks  he  takes 
an  anthropological  pleasure  in  my  society  ! 
But  in  the  beginning  it  is  all  the  same  thing, 
my  dear,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  all  the 
same  thing.  This  delicious  Loti" — and  she 
picked  up  "  Aziade  " — what  an  anthropolo- 
gist he  is — with  a  feminine  bias  !  " 

Janet  was  tongue-tied.  She  struggled 
with  herself  for  an  instant,  and  then — I 
wish  you'd  stay  and  dine,"  she  said  des- 
perately. 

"  How  thoughtless  of  me  !  "  Elfrida  replied, 
jumping  up.  "  You  ought  to  be  dressing,  dear. 
No,  I  can't;  I've  got  to  sup  with  some  ladies 
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of  the  Alhambra  to-night — it  will  make  such 
lovely  copy.  But  I'll  go  now,  this  very 
instant." 

Halfway  downstairs,  Janet,  in  a  passion  of 
helpless  tears,  heard  Elfrida's  footsteps  pause 
and  turn.  She  stepped  swiftly  into  her  own 
room,  and  locked  the  door.  The  footsteps 
came  tripping  back  into  the  library,  and  then 
a  tap  sounded  on  Janet's  door.  Outside 
Elfrida's  voice  said  plaintively — 

"  I  had  to  come  back.  Do  you  love  me  ? 
—are  you  quite  sure  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  You  humbug ! "  Janet  called  from 
within,  steadying  her  voice  with  an  effort, 
"I'm  not  at  all  sure.  I'll  tell  you  to- 
morrow." 

"But  you  do,"  cried  Elfrida,  departing. 
I  know  you  do." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

July  thickened  down  upon  London.  The 
society  papers  announced  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  unfortunate  gentlemen  who 
were  compelled  to  stay  and  look  after  their 
constituents'  interests  at  Westminster,  "every- 
body "  had  gone  out  of  town,  and  filled  up 
yawning  columns  with  detailed  information 
as  to  everybody's  destination.  To  an  experi- 
enced eye,  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  top 
of  an  Uxbridge  Road  omnibus,  for  instance, 
it  might  not  appear  that  London  had  dimi- 
nished more  than  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
powdered  footmen  on  carnage-boxes  ;  but  the 
census  of  the  London  world  is,  after  all,  not 
to  be  taken  from  the  top  of  an  Uxbridge  Road 
omnibus.  London  teemed  emptily ;  the  tall 
houses  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  May  fair  slept 
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standing;  the  sunlight  filtered  through  a 
depressing  haze,  and  stood  still  in  the  streets 
for  hours  together.  In  the  Park  the  police- 
men wooed  the  nursery-maids  free  from  the 
embarrassing  smiling  scrutiny  of  people  to 
whom  this  serious  preoccupation  is  a  diver- 
sion. The  main  thoroughfares  were  full  of 
"  summer  sales,"  St,  Paul's  echoed  to  admir- 
ing Transatlantic  criticism,  and  the  Blooms- 
bury  boarding-houses  to  voluble  Transatlantic 
complaint. 

The  Halifaxes  were  at  Brighton  ;  Lady 
Halifax  giving  musical  teas,  Miss  Halifax 
painting  marine  views  in  a  little  book.  Miss 
Halifax  called  them  impressions,"  and 
always  distributed  them  at  the  musical  teas. 
The  Cardiffs  had  gone  to  Scotland  for  golf, 
and  later  for  grouse ;  Janet  was  almost  as 
expert  on  the  links  as  her  father,  and  on 
very  familiar  terms  with  a  certain  Highland 
moor  and  one  Donald  Macleod,  They  had 
laid  every  compulsion  upon  Elfrida  to  go  with 
them  in  vain ;  the  girl's  sensitiveness  on  the 
point  of  money  obligations  was  intense,  and 
Janet  failed  to  measure  it  accurately  when 
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she  allowed  herself  to  feel  hurt  that  their 
relations  did  not  preclude  the  necessity  for 
taking  any  thought  as  to  who  paid.  Elfrida 
stayed,  however,  in  her  by-way  of  Fleet 
Street,  and  did  a  little  bit  of  excellent  work 
for  the  Illustrated  Age  every  day.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  editor-in-chief,  Rattray 
would  have  extended  her  scope  on  the 
paper  ;  but  the  editor-in-chief  said  no, 
Miss  Bell  was  dangerous ;  there  was  no 
telling  what  she  might  be  up  to  if  they 
gave  her  the  reins.  She  went  very  well, 
but  she  was  all  the  better  for  the  severest 
kind  of  a  bit. 

So  Miss  Bell  wrote  about  colonial  exhibi- 
tions and  popular  spectacles  and  country 
outings  for  babies  of  the  slums,  and  longed 
for  a  fairer  field.  As  midsummer  came  on 
there  arrived  a  dearth  in  these  objects  of 
orthodox  interest,  and  Rattray  told  her  she 
might  submit  anything  on  the  nail "  that 
occurred  to  her,  in  addition  to  such  work  as 
the  office  could  give  her  to  do.  Then,  in 
spite  of  the  editor-in-chief,  an  odd,  unconven- 
tional bit  of  writing  crept  now  and  then  into 
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the  Age — an  interview  with  some  eccentric 
notability  which  read  like  a  page  from  Gyp, 
a  bit  of  pathos  picked  out  of  the  common 
streets,  a  fragment  of  character  -  drawing 
which  smiled  visibly  and  talked  audibly. 
Elfrida,  in  her  garret,  drew  a  joy  from  these 
things.  She  cut  them  out,  and  read  them 
over  and  over  again,  and  put  them  sacredly 
away  with  Nadie's  letters  and  a  manuscript 
poem  of  a  certain  Bruynotin's,  and  a  scrawl 
from  one  Hakkoff  with  a  vigorous  sketch 
of  herself  from  memory,  in  pen  and  ink,  in 
the  corner  of  the  page,  in  the  little  eastern- 
smelling  wooden  box,  which  seemed  to  her  to 
represent  the  core  of  her  existence.  They 
quickened  her  pulse,  they  gave  her  a  curious 
uplifted  happiness  that  took  absolutely  no 
account  of  any  other  circumstance. 

There  were  days  when  Mrs.  Jordan  had 
real  twinges  of  conscience  about  the  quality  of 
Miss  Bell's  steak.  "  But  there,"  Mrs.  Jordan 
would  soothe  herself,  I  might  bring  her  the 
best  sulline,  and  she  wouldn't  know  no  differ- 
ence !  "  In  other  practical  respects  the  girl 
was  equally  indifferent.    Her  clothes  were 
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shabby,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  think  of 
replacing  them.  Mrs.  Jordan  made  prepos- 
terous charges  for  candles,  and  she  paid  them 
without  question.  She  tipped  people  who 
did  little  services  for  her  with  a  kind  of  royal 
delicacy.  The  girl  who  scrubbed  the  landings 
worshipped  her,  and  the  boy  who  came  every 
day  for  her  copy  once  brought  her  a  resplen- 
dent button-hole,"  consisting  of  two  pink 
rosebuds  and  a  scarlet  geranium,  tendering 
it  with  a  shy  lie  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
found  it  in  the  street.  She  went  alone  now 
and  again  to  the  opera,  taking  an  obscure 
place ;  and  she  lived  a  good  deal  among  the 
foreign  art  exhibitions  of  Bond  Street.  Once 
she  bought  an  etching,  and  brought  it  home 
under  her  arm.  That  kept  her  poor  for  a 
month,  though  she  would  have  been  less 
aware  of  it  if  she  had  not,  before  the  month 
was  out,  wanted  to  buy  another.  A  great 
Parisian  actress  had  made  her  yearly  visit  to 
London  in  June,  and  Elfrida,  conjuring  with 
the  name  of  the  Illustrated  Age,  won  an 
appointment  from  her.  The  artiste  stayed 
only  a  fortnight — she  declared  that  one  half 
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of  an  English  audience  came  to  see  her 
because  it  was  proper  and  the  other  because 
it  was  sinful,  and  she  found  it  insupportable, 
— and  in  that  time  she  asked  Elfrida  three 
times  to  pay  her  morning  visits,  when  she 
appeared  in  her  dressing-gown,  little  uncon- 
ventional visits  "  pour  bavarder."  When 
Miss  Bell  lacked  entertainment  during  the 
weeks  that  followed,  she  thought  of  these 
visits,  and  little  smiles  chased  each  other 
round  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

She  wrote  to  Janet,  when  she  was  in  the 
mood,  delicious  scraps  of  letters,  broad- 
margined,  fantastic,  each  so  far  as  charm 
went  a  little  literary  gem  disguised  in 
wilfulness,  in  a  picture,  in  a  diamond-cut 
cynicism  that  shone  sharper  and  clearer  for 
the  dainty  affectation  of  its  setting.  When 
she  was  not  in  the  mood  she  did  not  write 
at  all.  With  an  instinctive  recognition  of 
the  demands  of  any  relation  such  as  she  felt 
her  friendship  with  Janet  Cardiff  to  be,  she 
simply  refrained  from  imposing  upon  her 
anything  that  savoured  of  dullness  or  com- 
monplaceness.    So  that  sometimes  she  wrote 
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three  or  four  times  in  a  week,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all  for  a  fortnight ;  sometimes  covered 
pages,  and  sometimes  sent  three  lines  and  a 
row  of  asterisks.  There  was  a  fancifulness 
in  the  hour  as  well,  that  usually  made  itself 
felt  all  through  the  letter :  it  was  rainy 
twilight  in  her  garret,  or  a  grey  wideness 
was  creeping  up  behind  St.  Paul's  which 
meant  that  it  was  morning.  To  what  she 
herself  was  actually  doing,  or  to  any  material 
fact  about  her,  they  made  the  very  slightest 
reference.  Janet,  in  Scotland,  perceived  half 
of  this,  and  felt  aggrieved  on  the  score  of  the 
other  half.  She  wished  more  often  than  she 
said  she  did,  that  Elfrida  were  a  little  more 
human,  that  she  had  a  more  appreciative 
understanding  of  the  warm  value  of  every- 
day matter  between  people  who  were  inte- 
rested in  one  another.  The  subtle  imprisoned 
soul  in  Elfrida's  letters  always  spoke  to  hers, 
but  Janet  never  received  so  artistic  a  missive 
of  three  lines  that  she  did  not  wish  it  were 
longer,  and  she  had  no  fund  of  confidence  to 
draw  on  to  meet  her  friend's  incomprehensible 
spaces  of  silence.    To  cover  her  real  soreness 
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she  scolded,  chaffed  brusquely,  affected  lofty 
sarcasms. 

Twelve  days  ago,"  she  wrote,  "  you 
mentioned  casually  that  you  were  threatened 
with  pneumonia ;  your  communication  of  to- 
day you  devote  to  proving  that  Hector  Malot 
is  a  carpenter.  1  agree  with  you  with 
reservations,  but  the  sequence  worries  me.  In 
the  mean  time,  have  you  had  the  pneumonia  ?  " 

Her  own  letters  v^ere  long  and  gossiping, 
full  of  the  scent  of  the  heather  and  the 
eccentricities  of  Donald  Macleod ;  and  she 
wrote  them  regularly  twice  a  week,  using 
rainy  afternoons  for  the  purpose,  and  every 
inch  of  the  paper  at  her  disposal.  Elfrida 
put  a  very  few  of  them  into  the  wooden 
box,  just  as  she  would  have  embalmed,  if  she 
could,  a  very  few  of  the  half-hours  they  had 
spent  together. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

John  Kendal  turned  the  key  upon  his 
dusty  workroom  in  Bryanston  Street  amoug 
the  first  of  those  who,  according  to  the 
papers,  depopulated  London  in  July.  He  had 
an  old  engagement  to  keep,  which  took  him 
with  Carew  of  the  Dial  and  Limley  of  the 
Civil  Service  to  explore  and  fish  in  the 
Norwegian  fjords.  The  project  matured 
suddenly,  and  he  left  town  without  see- 
ing anybody — a  necessity  which  disturbed 
him  a  number  of  times  on  the  voyage.  He 
wrote  a  hasty  line  to  Janet,  returning 
a  borrowed  book,  and  sent  a  trivial  mes- 
sage to  Elfrida,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
spending  a  few  days  in  Kensington  Square 
at  the  time.  Janet  delivered  it  with  an 
intensity  of  quiet  pleasure  which  she  showed 
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extraordinary  skill  in  concealing.  *'May  I 
ask  you  to  say  to  Miss  Bell,"  seemed  to  her 
to  be  eloquent  of  many  things.  She  looked 
at  Elfrida  with  inquiry,  in  spite  of  herself, 
when  she  gave  the  message,  but  Elfrida 
received  it  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  of  perfect 
indifference.  "  It  is  because  she  does  not 
care  —  does  not  care  an  iota''  Janet  told 
herself;  and  all  that  day  it  seemed  to  her 
that  Elfrida's  personality  was  inexhaustibly 
delightful. 

Afterwards,  however,  one  or  two  letters 
found  their  way  into  the  sandal-wood  box, 
bearing  the  Norwegian  post-mark.  They  came 
seldomer  than  Elfrida  expected.  '^JEnfin!'' 
she  said  when  the  first  arrived,  and  she  felt 
her  pulse  beat  a  little  faster  as  she  opened  it. 
She  read  it  eagerly  with  serious  lips,  thinking 
how  fine  he  was,  and  with  what  exquisite 
force  he  brought  himself  to  her  as  he  wrote. 
"  I  must  be  a  very  exceptionable  person,"  she 
said  in  her  reverie  afterwards,  "  to  have  such 
things  written  to  me  !  I  must — /  must !  " 
Then,  as  she  put  the  letter  away,  she  reflected 
that  she  couldn't  amuse  herself  with  Kendal 
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without  treachery  to  their  artistic  relation- 
ship ;  there  would  be  somehow  an  outrage  in 
it.  And  she  would  not  amuse  herself  with 
him ;  she  would  sacrifice  that,  and  be  quite 
frank  and  simple  always.  So  that  when  it 
came  to  pass — here  Elfrida  retired  into  a  lower 
depth  of  consciousness — there  would  be  only 
a  little  pity  and  a  little  pain  and  no  reproach 
or  regret. 

There  was  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
next  letter,  which  Elfrida  felt  to  be  unaccount- 
able— a  delay  of  nearly  three  weeks.  She 
took  it  with  an  odd  rush  of  feeling  from  the 
hand  of  the  housemaid  who  brought  it  up, 
and  locked  herself  in  alone  with  it. 

A  few  days  later,  driving  through 
Bryanston  Street  in  a  hansom,  Elfrida  saw 
the  windows  of  Kendal's  studio  wide  open. 
She  leaned  forward  to  realize  it  with  a  little 
tumult  of  excitement  at  the  possibility  it 
indicated,  half  turned  to  bid  the  cabman 
stop,  and  rolled  on  undecided.  Presently 
she  spoke  to  him — 

Please  go  back  to  No.  63,"  she  said ; 

I    want    to    get    out  there ; "  and  in  a 
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moment  or  two  she  was  tripping  lightly  up 
the  stairs. 

Kendal,  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  was  bending  over  a  palette  that 
clung  obstinately  to  the  hardened  round  dabs 
of  colour  he  had  left  upon  it  six  weeks  before. 
He  threw  it  down  at  Elfrida's  step,  and  turned 
with  a  sudden  light  of  pleasure  in  his  face  to 
see  her  framed  in  the  doorway,  looking  at 
him  with  an  odd  shyness  and  silence. 

"  You  spirit !  "  he  cried.  How  did  you 
know  I  had  come  back  ?  "  and  he  held  her 
hand  for  just  an  appreciable  instant,  regard- 
ing her  with  simple  delight. 

Her  tinge  of  embarrassment  became  her 
sweetly,  and  the  pleasure  in  his  eyes  made 
her  almost  instantly  aware  of  this. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  she  said  with  a  smile 
that  shared  his  feeling.  "  I  saw  the  windows 
open,  and  I  thought  the  woman  downstairs 
might  be  messing  about  here.  They  can  do 
such  incalculable  damage  when  they  really 
set  their  minds  to  it,  these  concierge  people. 
So  I — I  came  up  to  interfere.  But  it  is 
you  !  "    She  looked  at  him  with  wide  happy 
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eyes,  which  sent  the  satisfaction  she  found  in 
saying  that  to  his  inmost  consciousness. 

"It  was  extremely  good  of  you,"  he  said, 
and,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  certain  emphasis 
crept  into  the  commonplace.  "  I  hardly 
realize  myself  that  I  am  here.  It  might 
very  well  be  the  Skaagerak  outside." 

Does  the  sea  in  Norway  sound  like 
that  ?  "  Elfrida  asked,  as  the  roar  of  London 
came  across  muffled  from  Piccadilly.  She 
made  a  little  theatrical  movement  of  her  head 
to  listen,  and  Kendal's  appreciation  of  it  was 
so  evident  that  she  failed  to  notice  exactly 
what  he  answered.  "  You  have  come  back 
sooner  than  you  intended  ?  " 
By  a  month.'' 

"Why?"  she  asked.  Her  eyes  made  a 
soft  bravado,  but  that  was  lost.  He  did  not 
guess  for  a  moment  that  she  believed  she 
knew  why  he  had  come. 

"  It  was  necessary,"  he  answered  with 
remembered  gravity,  "  in  connection  with  the 
death  of — of  a  relative,  a  grand-uncle  of  mine. 
The  old  fellow  went  off  suddenly  last  week, 
and  they  telegraphed  for  me.    I  believe  he 
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wanted  to  see  me,  poor  old  chap,  but  of  course 
I  was  too  late." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Elfrida,  gently,  "  that  is  very 
sad.  Was  it  a  grand-uncle  you  were — fond 
of?" 

Kendal  could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  her 
earnestness. 

"  I  was,  in  a  way.  He  was  a  good  old 
fellow,  and  he  lived  to  a  great  age — over 
ninety.  He  has  left  me  all  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  his  estate,"  Kendal  went  on 
with  sudden  gloom.  The  Lord  only  knows 
what  ril  do  with  them." 

That  makes  it  sadder,"  said  the  girl. 
I  should  think  it  did,"  Kendal  replied. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  they  laughed  the 
healthy  instinctive  laugh  of  youth  when  it  is 
asked  to  mourn  fatuously,  which  is  always  a 
little  cruel. 

I  hope,"  said  Elfrida,  quickly,  "  that  he 
has  not  saddled  you  with  a  title.  An  estate 
is  bad  enough,  but  with  a  title  added,  it 
would  ruin  you.  You  would  never  do  any 
more  good  work,  I  am  sure — sure.  People 
would  get  at  you.    You  would  take  to  rearing 
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farm  creatures  from  a  sense  of  duty.  You 
might  go  into  Parliament !  Tell  me  there  is 
no  title  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  all  that  1 "  Kendal 
exclaimed,  laughing.  "  But  there  is  no  title, 
never  has  been." 

Elfrida  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  and 
held  him  with  her  eyes  as  if  he  had  just  been 
snatched  away  from  some  impending  danger. 
"  So  now  you  are — what  do  you  say  in  this 
country  ? — a  landed  proprietor  !  You  belong 
to  the  country  gentry  !  In  America  I  used 
to  read  about  the  country  gentry  in  London 
Society.  All  the  contributors  and  all  the 
subscribers  to  London  Society  used  to  be 
country  gentry,  I  believe,  from  what  I  re- 
member. They  were  always  riding  to 
hounds,  and  having  big  Christmas  parties, 
and  telling  ghost-stories  about  the  family 
diamonds." 

"  All  very  proper  !  "  Kendal  protested 
against  the  irony  of  her  tone. 

"  Oh,  if  one  could  be  quite  sure  that  it  will 
not  make  any  difference  !  "  Elfrida  went  on, 
clasping  her  knee  with  her  shapely  gloved 
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hands.  "  I  should  like  —  I  should  like  to 
beg  you  to  make  me  a  promise  that  you  will 
never  give  up  your  work  —  your  splendid 
work  !  "  She  hesitated,  and  looked  at  him 
almost  with  supplication.  "  But  then,  why 
should  you  make  such  a  promise  to  me  f  " 

They  were  sitting  opposite  one  another  in 
the  dusty  confusion  of  the  room,  and  when 
she  said  this  Kendal  got  up,  and  walked  over 
to  her,  without  knowing  exactly  why. 

^*If  I  made  such  a  promise,"  he  said, 
looking  down  at  her,  "  it  would  be  more 
binding  given  to  you  than  to  anybody  else 
— more  binding  and  more  sacred." 

If  she  had  exacted  it,  he  would  have 
promised  then  and  there;  and  he  had  some 
vague  notion  of  sealing  the  vow  with  his 
lips  upon  her  hand,  and  of  arranging 
— this  was  more  indefinite  still — that  she 
should  always  insist,  in  her  sweet  personal 
way,  upon  its  fulfilment.  But  Elfrida  felt 
the  intensity  in  his  voice  with  a  kind  of 
fear,  not  of  the  situation — she  had  a  ner- 
vous delight  in  the  situation —  but  of  her- 
self.   She  had  a  sudden  terror  in  his  coming 
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SO  close  to  her,  in  his  changed  voice ;  and 
its  sharpness  lay  in  her  recognition  of  it. 
Why  should  she  be  frightened  ?  She  jumped 
up  gaily,  with  the  question  still  throbbing 
in  her  throat. 

No  !  "  she  cried,  "  you  shall  not  promise 
me.  I'll  form  a  solemn  committee  of  your 
friends — your  real  friends — and  we'll  come 
some  day  and  exact  an  oath  from  you,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  That  will  be 
much  more  impressive.  I  must  go  now," 
she  went  on  reproachfully.  "  And  you  have 
shown  me  nothing  that  you've  brought  back 
with  you.  Is  there  anything  here  ? "  In 
her  anxiety  to  put  space  between  them,  she 
had  walked  to  the  furthest  and  untidiest 
corner  of  the  room,  where  half  a  dozen 
canvases  leant  with  their  faces  to  the  wall. 

Kendal  watched  her  tilt  them  forward  one 
after  another,  with  a  kind  of  sick  impotence. 
Absolutely  nothing !  "  he  cried. 

But  it  was  too  late.  She  had  paused  in 
her  running  commentary  on  the  pictures  ; 
she  was  standing,  looking,  absolutely  silent, 
at  the  last  but  one.    She  had  come  upon  it ; 
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she  had  found  it  —  liis  sketch  of  the  scene 
in  Lady  Halifax's  drawing-room. 

"  Oh  yes,  there  is  something  !  "  she 
said  at  last,  carefully  drawing  it  out  and 
holding  it  at  arm's  length.  "  Something 
that  is  quite  new  to  me.  Do  you  mind  if 
I  put  it  in  a  better  light  ?  "  Her  voice  had 
wonderfully  changed  ;  it  expressed  a  curious 
interest  and  ^self-control.  In  effect  that  was 
all  she  felt  for  the  moment.  She  had  a  dull 
consciousness  of  a  blow,  but  did  not  yet 
quite  understand  being  struck.  She  was 
gathering  herself  together  as  she  looked, 
growing  conscious  of  her  hurt  and  of  her 
resentment. 

Kendal  was  silent,  cursing  himself  in- 
wardly for  not  having  destroyed  the  thing 
the  day  after  he  had  let  himself  do  it. 

Yes,"  she  said,  placing  it  on  an  easel  at 
an  oblique  angle  with  the  north  window  of 
the  room.       It  is  better  so." 

She  stepped  back  a  few  paces  to  look  at  it, 
and  stood  immovable,  searching  every  detail, 
"It   does  you  credit,"  she  said  slowly  — 

immense  credit.    Oh,  it  is  very  clever." 
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"  Forgive  me !  "  Kendal  said,  taking  a  step 
towards  her.  I  am  afraid  it  doesn't.  But 
I  never  intended  you  to  see  it." 

"  Is  it  an  order  ? "  she  asked  calmly. 
"  Ah  !  but  that  would  not  have  been  fair — 
not  to  show  it  to  me  first !  " 

Kendal  crimsoned.  "  I  beg,"  he  said 
earnestly,  "  that  you  will  not  think  such 
a  thing  possible.  I  intended  to  destroy  it.  I 
don't  know  why  I  have  not  destroyed  it." 

"  But  why  ?  It  is  so  good,  so  charming, 
so —so  true!  You  did  it  for  your  own 
amusement,  then  ?  But  that  was  very 
selfish." 

For  answer,  Kendal  caught  up  a  tube  of 
Indian  red,  squeezed  it  on  the  crusted  palette, 
loaded  a  brush  with  it,  and  dashed  it  across 
the  sketch.  It  was  a  feeble  piece  of  bravado, 
and  he  felt  it ;  but  he  must  convince  her  in 
some  way  that  the  thing  was  worthless  to 
him. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  that  is  a  pity,"  and  she 
walked  to  the  door.  She  must  get  away, 
quite  away,  and  quickly,  to  realize  this  thing, 
to  find  out  exactly  what  it  meant  to  her. 
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And  yet,  three  steps  down  the  stairs  she 
turned  and  came  back  again. 

John  Kendal  stood  where  she  had  left  him, 
staring  at  the  sketch  on  the  easel. 

"  I  have  come  back  to  thank  you,"  Elfrida 
said  quickly,  for  showing  me  what  a  fool  I 
made  of  myself;  "  and  she  was  gone. 

An  hour  later,  Kendal  had  not  ceased  to 
belabour  himself,  but  the  contemplation  of 
the  sketch — he  had  not  looked  at  it  for 
two  months — brought  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  might  have  some 
salutary  effect.  He  found  himself  so  curi- 
ously sore  about  it  though,  so  thoroughly 
inclined  to  call  himself  a  traitor,  and  a  person 
without  obligation,  that  he  went  back  to 
Norway  the  following  week — a  course  which 
left  a  number  of  worthy  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bigton,  Devonshire,  very 
indignant  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Daddy,"  Janet  said  to  her  father,  a  few 
days  after  their  return  to  town,  "  I've  been 
thinking  that  we  might  —  that  you  might 
be  of  use  in  helping  Frida  to  place  some- 
thing somewhere  else  than  in  that  eternal 
picture  paper." 
"  For  instance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  in  Petersons  or  the  London  Maga- 
zine, or  Piccadilly.'" 

It  was  in  the  library  after  dinner,  and 
Lawrence  Cardiff  was  smoking.  He  took 
the  slender  stem  of  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and 
pressed  down  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl  with  a 
caressing  thumb,  looking  appreciatively  as 
he  did  it  at  the  mocking  buffoon's  face 
that  was  carved  on  it. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  the  influ- 
ential  person  in  those  quarters,"  he  said, 
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with  the  smile  that  Janet  privately  thought 
the  most  delightfully  sympathetic  she  knew. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  really !  "  the  girl  answered 
quickly.  "  And  besides  " — she  hesitated,  to 
pick  words  that  would  hurt  her  as  little  as 
possible — "  besides,  Frida  wouldn't  care  about 
my  doing  it." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  quite  why  ;  but  she 
wouldn't.  It's  of  no  use.  I  don't  think  she 
likes  having  things  done  for  her  by  people  any- 
thing like  her  own  age  and — and  standing." 

Cardiff  smiled  inwardly  at  this  small 
insincerity.  Janet's  relation  with  Elfrida 
was  a  growing  pleasure  to  him.  He  found 
himself  doing  little  things  to  enhance  it, 
and  fancying  himself  in  some  way  connected 
with  its  initiation. 

"  But  I'm  almost  certain  she  would  let 
you  do  it,"  his  daughter  urged. 

"  In  loco  parentis^  Cardiff  smiled,  and 
immediately  found  that  the  words  left  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  his  mouth.  "But  I'm 
not  at  all  sure  that  she  could  do  anything 
they  would  take." 
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"  My  dear  daddy  !  "  cried  Janet,  resent- 
fully. ^'  Wait  till  she  tries.  You  said 
yourself  that  some  of  those  scraps  she  sent 
us  in  Scotland  were  delicious !  " 

"  So  they  were.  She  has  a  curious 
prismatic  kind  of  mind." 

"  Soul,  daddy." 
Soul,  if  you  like.  It  reflects  quite 
wonderfully,  the  angles  at  which  it  finds 
itself  with  the  world  are  so  unusual.  But 
I  doubt  her  power,  you  know,  of  construction 
or  cohesion  or  anything  of  that  kind." 

don't,"    Janet   returned  confidently. 

But  talk  to  her  about  it,  daddy  ;  get  her 
to  show  you  what  she's  done.  I  never  see 
a  line  till  it's  in  print.  And — I  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  you  know.  Above  all 
things,  don't  let  her  know  that  I  suggested  it !  " 

"  I'll  see  what  can  be  done,"  Mr.  Cardiff 
returned,  though  I  profess  myself  faithless. 
Elfrida  wasn't  designed  to  please  the  public 
of  the  magazines — in  England." 

When  Janet  reflected  afterwards  upon 
what  had  struck  her  as  being  odd  about 
this  remark  of  her  father's,  she  found  it 
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was  Elfrida's  name.  It  seemed  to  have 
escaped  him — he  had  never  referred  to  her 
in  that  way  before — which  was  a  wonder, 
Janet  assured  herself,  considering  how  con- 
stantly he  heard  it  from  her  lips. 

"  How  does  the  novel  come  on  ? "  Mr. 
Cardiff  asked  before  she  went  to  bed  that 
night.  When  am  I  to  be  allowed  to  see 
the  proofs  ?  " 

"  I  finished  the  nineteenth  chapter  yester- 
day," Janet  answered,  flushing.  "  It  will 
only  run  to  about  twenty- three.  It's  a  very 
little  one,  daddy." 

"  Still  nobody  in  the  secret  but  Lash  and 
Black  ?  " 

"  Not  a  soul.  I  hope  they're  the  right 
people,"  Janet  said  anxiously.  "  I  haven  t 
even  told  Elfrida,"  she  added.  I  want  to 
surprise  her  with  an  early  copy.  She'll 
like  it,  I  think.  I  like  it  pretty  well  my- 
self.   It  has  an  effective  leading  idea." 

Her  father  laughed,  and  threw  her  a  line 
of  Horace,  which  she  did  not  understand. 
"  Don't  let  it  take  too  much  time  from  your 
other  work,"  he  warned  her.      It's  sure, 
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you  know,  to  be  an  arrant  imitation  of  some- 
body, while  in  your  other  things  you  have 
never  been  anybody  but  yourself."  He 
looked  at  her  in  a  way  that  disarmed  his 
words,  and  went  back  to  his  Revue  Bleue, 

"  Dear  old  thing  !  You  want  to  prepare 
me  for  anything,  don't  you  ?  I  wonder  whom 
I've  imitated.  Hardy,  I  think,  most  of 
all ;  but  then  it's  such  a  ludicrously  far-away 
imitation !  If  there's  nothing  in  the  thing 
but  thaty  it  deserves  to  fall  as  flat  as  flat ! 
But  there  is,  daddy  !  " 

Cardiff  laid  down  his  journal  again  at  the 
appealing  note. 

"  No  !  "  she  cried,  "  I  won't  bore  you  with 
it  now.  Wait  till  the  proofs  come.  Grood 
night!"  She  kissed  him  lightly  on  the 
cheek.  "  About  Elfrida,"  she  added,  still 
bending  over  him.  "  You'll  be  very  careful, 
won't  you,  daddy  dear — not  to  hurt  her  feel- 
ings in  any  way,  I  mean  ?  " 

After  she  had  gone,  Lawrence  Cardiff 
laid  down  the  Revue  again,  and  smoked 
meditatively  for  half  an  hour.  During 
that  time  he  revolved  at  least  five  subjects 
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which  he  thought  Elfrida,  with  proper 
supervision,  might  treat  effectively.  But 
the  supervision  would  be  very  necessary. 

A  fortnight  later  Mr.  Cardiff  sat  in  the 
same  chair,  smoking  the  same  pipe,  and 
alternately  frowned  and  smiled  upon  the 
result  of  that  evening's  meditation.  It  had 
reached  him  by  post  in  the  afternoon  without 
an  accompanying  word  ;  the  exquisite  self- 
conscious  manuscript  seemed  to  breathe  a 
subdued  defiance  at  him,  with  the  merest 
ghost  of  a  perfume  that  Cardiff  liked  better. 
Once  or  twice  he  held  the  pages  closer  to 
his  face  to  catch  it  more  perfectly.  Janet 
had  not  mentioned  the  matter  to  him  again  ; 
indeed,  she  had  hardly  thought  of  it.  Her 
whole  nature  was  absorbed  in  her  fight  with 
herself,  in  the  struggle  for  self-control,  which 
had  ceased  to  come  to  the  surface  of  her 
life  at  intervals,  and  was  now  constant  and 
supreme  with  her.  Kendal  had  made  it 
harder  for  her  lately  by  continually  talking 
of  Elfrida.  He  brought  his  interest  in  her 
to  Janet  to  discuss,  as  he  naturally  brought 
everything  that  touched  him  to  her,  and 
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Janet,  believing  it  to  be  a  lover  s  pleasure, 
could  not  forbid  him.  When  he  criticized 
Elfrida,  Janet  fancied  it  was  to  hear  her 
warm  defence,  which  grew  oddly  reckless  in 
her  anxiety  to  hide  the  bitterness  that 
tinged  it. 

Otherwise,"  she  permitted  herself  to 
reflect,  "  be  is  curiously  just  in  his  analysis 
of  her — for  a  man,"  and  hated  the  thought 
for  its  touch  of  disloyalty. 

Knowing  Elfrida  as  she  thought  she  knew 
her,  Kendal's  talk  wounded  her  once  for  her- 
self and  twice  for  him.  He  was  going  on 
blindly,  confidently,  trusting,  Janet  thought 
bitterly,  to  his  own  sweetness  of  nature,  to 
his  comeliness  and  the  fineness  of  his  sym- 
pathies— who  had  ever  refused  him  any- 
thing yet? — and  only  to  his  hurt,  to  his 
repulse,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sentiment, 
to  his  ruin  !  For  it  did  not  seem  possible 
to  Janet  that  a  hopeless  passion  for  a  being 
like  Elfrida  Bell  could  result  in  anything  but 
collapse.  Whenever  he  came  to  Kensington 
Square — and  he  came  often — she  went  down 
to  meet  him   with  a  quaking  heart,  and 
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sought  his  face  nervously  for  the  haggard, 
broken  look  which  should  mean  that  he  had 
asked  Elfrida  to  marry  him  and  been  artisti- 
cally refused.  Always  she  looked  in  vain. 
Indeed,  Kendal's  spirits  were  so  uniformly 
like  a  schoolboy's  that  once  or  twice  she 
asked  herself,  with  sudden  terror,  whether 
Elfrida  had  deceived  her — whether  it  might 
not  be  otherwise  between  them — recognizing 
then,  with  infinite  humiliation,  how  much 
worse  that  would  be.  She  took  to  working 
extravagantly  hard,  and  Elfrida  noticed  with 
distinct  pleasure  how  much  warmer  her 
manner  had  grown,  and  in  how  many  pretty 
ways  she  showed  her  enthusiasm.  Janet 
was  such  a  conquest !  Once,  when  Kendal 
seemed  to  Janet  on  the  point  of  asking  her 
what  she  thought  of  his  chances,  she  went 
to  a  florist's  in  the  High,  and  sent  Elfrida  a 
pot  of  snowy  chrysanthemums.  After  which 
she  allowed  herself  to  refrain  from  seeing 
her  for  a  week.  Her  talk  with  her  father 
about  helping  Elfrida  to  place  her  work 
with  the  magazines  had  been  one  of  the 
constant   impulses  by  which  she  tried  to 
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compensate  her  friend,  as  it  were,  for  the 
amount  of  suffering  that  young  woman  was 
inflicting  upon  her.  She  would  have  found 
a  difficulty  in  explaining  it  more  intelligibly 
than  that. 

As  he  settled  together  the  pages  of  Miss 
Bell's  article  on  "  The  Nemesis  of  Roman- 
ticism," and  laid  them  on  the  table,  Law- 
rence Cardiff  thought  of  it  with  sincere 
regret. 

"It  is  hopeless —hopeless,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  It  must  be  rewritten  from  end  to 
end.  I  suppose  she  must  do  it  herself,"  he 
added  with  a  smile  that  he  drew  from  some 
memory  of  her,  and  he  pulled  writing 
materials  towards  him  to  tell  her  so.  Re- 
reading his  brief  note,  he  frowned,  hesitated, 
and  tore  it  up.  The  next  followed  it  into 
the  waste-paper  basket.  The  third  gave 
Elfrida  to  understand  that  in  Mr.  Cardiff s 
opinion  the  article  was  a  little  unbalanced — 
she  would  remember  her  demand  that  he 
should  be  absolutely  frank.  She  had  made 
some  delightful  points,  but  there  was  a  lack 
of  plan  and  symmetry.    If  she  would  give 
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him  the  opportunity,  he  would  be  very- 
happy  to  go  over  it  with  her,  and  possibly 
she  would  make  a  few  changes.  More  than 
this  Cardiff  could  not  induce  himself  to 
say.  And  he  would  await  her  answer  before 
sending  her  article  back  to  her. 

It  came  next  day,  and  in  response  to  it 
Mr.  Cardiff  found  himself  walking,  with 
singular  lightness  of  step,  toward  Fleet  Street 
in  the  afternoon,  with  Elfrida*s  manuscript 
in  his  pocket.  Buddha  smiled  more  in- 
scrutably than  ever  as  they  went  over  it 
together,  while  the  water  hissed  in  the 
samovar  in  the  corner,  and  little  blue  flames 
chased  themselves  in  and  out  of  the  anthra- 
cite in  the  grate,  and  the  queer  Orientalism 
of  the  little  room  made  its  picturesque  appeal 
to  Cardiff's  senses.  He  had  never  been  there 
before. 

From  beginning  to  end  they  went  over 
the  manuscript,  he  criticizing  and  suggesting, 
she  gravely  listening  and  insatiately  spurring 
him  on. 

"  You  may  say  anything,"  she  declared. 
"  The  sharper  it  is  the  better,  you  know,  for 
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me  !  Please  don't  be  polite — be  savage  !  " 
and  he  did  his  best  to  comply. 

She  would  not  always  be  convinced;  he 
had  to  leave  some  points  nnvanquished,  but 
in  the  main  she  agreed  and  was  grateful. 
She  would  remodel  the  article,  she  told  him, 
and  she  would  remember  all  that  he  had 
said. 

Cardiff  found  her  recognition  of  the  trouble 
he  had  taken  delightful.  It  was  nothing,  he 
declared ;  he  hoped  very  particularly  that  she 
would  let  him  be  of  use,  if  possible,  often 
again.  He  felt  an  inexplicable  jar  when  she 
suddenly  said,  "  Did  you  ever  do  anything — - 
of  this  sort — for  Janet  ?  "  and  he  was  obliged 
to  reply  that  he  never  did.  Her  look  of 
disappointment  was  keen.  She  thought,'^ 
he  reflected,  "  that  I  hoisted  Janet  into 
literature,  and  could  be  utilized  again,  per- 
haps ! "  In  which  he  did  her  injustice. 
But  he  lingered  over  his  tea,  and  when  he 
took  her  hand  to  bid  her  good-bye,  he 
looked  down  at  her  and  said,  "  Was  I  very 
brutal  ? "  in  a  way  which  amused  her  for 
quite  half  an  hour  after  he  had  gone. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Cardiff  sent  the  amended  article  to  the 
London  Magazine  with  qualms.  It  was  so 
unsuitable  even  there,  that  he  hardly  ex- 
pected his  name  to  do  much  for  it,  and 
the  half-hour  he  devoted  to  persuading  his 
literary  conscience  to  let  him  send  it  was 
very  uncomfortable  indeed.  Privately  he 
thought  any  journalist  would  be  rather  an 
ass  to  print  it,  yet  he  sincerely  hoped  the 
editor  of  the  London  Magazine  would  prove 
himself  such  an  ass.  He  selected  the  London 
Magazine  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
quality  of  its  matter  had  lately  been  slightly 
deteriorating.  A  few  days  later,  when  he 
dropped  in  at  the  office,  impatient  at  the 
delay,  to  ask  the  fate  of  the  article,  he  was 
distinctly  disappointed  to  find  that  the  editor 
had  failed  to  approach  it  in  the  character  he 
had  mentally  assigned  to  him.  That  gentle- 
man took  the  manuscript  out  of  the  left-hand 
drawer  of  his  writing-table,  and  fingered  the 
pages  over  with  a  kind  of  disparaging  con- 
sideration before  handing  it  back. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Cardiff,  but  we  can't  do  any- 
thing with  this,  I'm  afraid.    We  have — we 
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have  one  or  two  things  covering  the  same 
ground  already  in  hand."  And  he  looked 
at  his  visitor  with  some  curiosity.  It  was  a 
queer  article  to  have  come  through  Lawrence 
Cardiff. 

Cardiff  resented  the  look  more  than  the 
article.  "It's  of  no  consequence,  thanks," 
he  said  dryly.  "  Yery  good  of  you  to  look 
at  it.  But  you  print  a  great  deal  worse 
stuff,  you  know." 

His  private  reflection  was  different,  how- 
ever, and  led  him  to  devote  the  following 
evening  to  making  certain  additions  to  the 
sense  and  alterations  in  the  style  of  Elfrida's 
views  on  "  The  Nemesis  of  Romanticism," 
which  enabled  him  to  say,  at  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  "  Enjin !  it  is  passable  ! " 
He  took  it  to  Elfrida  on  his  way  from  his 
Jecture  next  day.  She  met  him  at  the  door 
of  her  attic  with  expectant  eyes—she  was 
certain  of  success. 

"  Have  they  taken  it  ?  "  she  cried.  Tell 
me  quick — quick  !  " 

When  he  said  "  No  " — the  editor  of  the 
London  Magazine  had  shown  himself  an  idiot ; 
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he  was  very  sorry,  but  they  would  try 
again — he  thought  she  was  going  to  cry. 
Bat  her  face  changed  as  he  went  on,  telling 
her  frankly  what  he  thought,  and  showing 
her  what  he  had  done. 

I've  only  iniproved  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Philistines,"  he  said  apologetically.  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

"  And  now,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a  little 
hard  air,  "  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 

I  propose  that  if  you  approve  these 
trifling  alterations,  we  send  the  article  to 
the  British  Review,  And  they  are  certain 
to  take  it." 

Elfrida  held  out  her  hand  for  the  manu- 
script, and  he  gave  it  to  her.  She  looked  at 
every  page  again.  It  was  at  least  half 
rewritten  in  Cardiff's  small  cramped  hand. 

"  Thank-you,"  she  said  slowly,  "  thank- 
you — very  much  !  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal,  I  think,  from  what  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  and  to  write  here.  But 
this,  of  course,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in 
it,  is  a  failure  " 

"  Oh  no  !  "  he  protested* 
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"  An  utter  failure/'  she  went  on,  un- 
noticinglj,  "  and  it  has  served  its  purpose. 
There ! "  she  cried  with  sudden  passion,  and 
in  an  instant  the  manuscript  was  flaming  in 
the  grate. 

"  Please — please  go  away  !  "  she  sobbed, 
leaning  against  the  mantel  in  a  sudden 
betrayal  of  tears,  and  Cardiff,  resisting  the 
temptation  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  bid 
her  be  comforted,  went. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Mr.  Rattray's  proposal  occurred  as  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  season  as  he  was  able 
to  find  time  to  devote  the  amount  of  attention 
to  it  which  he  felt  it  required.  He  put  it 
ofif  deliberately  till  then,  fearing  that  it  might 
entail  a  degree  of  mental  agitation  on  his 
part  that  would  have  an  undesirable  reflex 
action  upon  the  paper.  Mr.  Rattray  had 
never  been  really  attracted  toward  matrimony 
before,  although  he  had  taken,  in  a  discussion 
in  the  columns  of  the  Age  upon  the  careworn 
query  "  Is  Marriage  a  Failure  ?  "  a  vigorous 
negative  side,  under  various  pen-names  which 
argued  not  only  inclination  but  experience. 
He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
predicate  anything  of  himself  under  the 
circumstances,  and  that  it  would  be  distinctly 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  wait  until  there  was 
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less  going  on.  Mr.  Rattray  had  an  indefinite 
idea  that  in  case  of  a  rejection  he  might  find 
it  necessary  to  go  out  of  town  for  some  weeks 
to  pull  himself  together  again — it  was  the 
traditional  course, — and  if  such  an  exigency 
occurred  before  July,  the  office  would  go  to 
pieces  under  the  pressure  of  events.  So  he 
waited,  becoming  every  day  more  enthusias- 
tically aware  of  the  great  advantage  of 
having  Miss  Bell  permanently  connected 
with  the  paper  under  supervision  which 
would  be  even  more  highly  authorized  than 
an  editor's,  and  growing,  at  the  same  time, 
more  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  unusual 
character  of  her  personal  charm.  Elfrida 
was  a  "  find  "  to  Mr.  Arthur  Rattray  from  a 
newspaper  point  of  view,  a  find  he  gave 
himself  credit  for  sagaciously  recognizing, 
and  one  which  it  would  be  expedient  to 
obtain  complete  possession  of  before  its 
market  value  should  become  known.  And 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  Mr.  Rattray  to 
divest  himself  of  the  newspaper  point  of 
view  in  the  consideration  of  anything  which 
concerned  him  personally.    It  struck  him  as 
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uniquely  fortunate  that  his  own  advantage 
and  that  of  the  Age  should  tally,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly might  in  this  instance ;  which,  for 
Arthur  Rattray,  was  putting  the  matter  in  a 
rather  high,  almost  disinterested  connection. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  to  this  day  Mr. 
Rattray  fully  understands  his  rejection — it 
was  done  so  deftly,  so  frankly,  yet  with  such 
a  delicate  consideration  for  his  feelings.  He 
took  it,  he  assured  himself  afterwards,  with- 
out winking;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  felt 
sufficiently  indebted  to  the  manner  of  its  ad- 
ministration, in  congratulating  himself  upon 
this  point.  It  may  be,  too,  that  he  left  Miss 
Bell  with  the  impression  that  her  intention 
never  to  marry  was  not  an  immovable  one, 
given  indefinite  time  and  indefinite  absten- 
tion, on  his  part,  from  alluding  to  the  subject. 
Certainly  he  found  himself  surprisingly  little 
cast  down  by  the  event,  and  more  resolved 
than  ever  to  make  the  editor-in-chief  admit 
that  Elfrida's  contributions  were  "the  brightest 
things  in  the  paper"  and  act  accordingly. 
He  realized,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  he 
had  never  been  very  confident  of  any  other 
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answer,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  it  acted  as  a  curious  stimulus  to  his 
interest  in  Elfrida's  work.  He  had  long 
before  found  a  co-enthusiast  in  Golightly 
Ticke,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  they 
agreed  that  something  must  be  done  to  bring 
Miss  Bell  before  the  public,  to  put  within 
her  reach  the  opportunity  of  the  success  she 
deserved,  which  was  of  the  order  Mr.  Rattray 
described  as  screaming." 

"  So  far  as  the  booming  is  concerned,"  said 
Mr.  Rattray  to  Mr.  Ticke,  "  I  will  attend  to 
that,  but  there  must  be  something  to  boom. 
We  can't  sound  the  loud  tocsin  on  a  lot  of 
our  own  paras.  She  must  do  something  that 
will  go  between  two  covers." 

The  men  were  talking  in  Grolightly's  room, 
over  easeful  Sunday  afternoon  cigars ;  and 
as  Rattray  spoke  they  heard  a  light  step 
mount  the  stairs. 

"  There  she  is  now,"  replied  Ticke. 
"  Suppose  we  go  up,  and  propose  it  to 
her." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  suggest,"  Rattray 
returned ;  "  but  we  might  talk  it  over  with 
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her  when  she's  had  time  to  take  off  her 
bonnet." 

Ten  minutes  later  Elfrida  was  laughing 
at  their  ambitions.  "  A  success  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Oh  yes  !  I  mean  to  have  a  success 
— one  day.  But  not  yet — oh  no !  First  I 
must  learn  to  write  a  line  decently,  then  a 
paragraph,  then  a  page.  I  must  wait,  oh,  a 
very  long  time — ten  years,  perhaps ;  five, 
anyway." 

Oh,  if  you  do  that,"  protested  Golightly 
Ticke,  it  will  be  like  decanted  champagne. 
A  success  at  nineteen  " 

"  Twenty-one,"  corrected  Elfrida. 
Twenty-one,  if  you  like — is  a  sparkling 
success.    A  success  at  thirty-one  is — well,  it 
lacks  the  accompaniments." 

"  You  are  a  great  deal  too  exacting.  Miss 
Bell,"  Rattray  put  in.  "  Those  things  you 
do  for  us  are  charming ;  you  know  they  are." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so.  I'm  afraid 
they  are  only  frivolous  scraps." 

"  My  opinion  is  this,"  Rattray  went  on 
sturdily  :  you  only  want  material.  Nobody 
can  make  bricks  without  straw — to  sell, — and 
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very  few  people  can  evolve  books  out  of  the 
air,  that  any  publisher  will  look  at.  You 
get  material  for  your  scraps,  and  you  treat 
it  unconventionally,  so  the  scraps  supply  a 
demand.  It's  a  demand  that's  increasing 
every  day — for  fresh  unconventional  matter. 
Your  ability  to  treat  the  scraps  proves  your 
ability  to  do  more  sustained  work  if  you 
could  find  it.  Get  the  material  for  a  book, 
and  I'll  guarantee  you'll  do  it  well." 

Elfrida  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with 
bright  eyes.  "  What  do  you  suggest  ?  "  she 
said,  with  a  nervous  little  laugh.  She  had 
forgotten  that  she  meant  to  wait  ten  years. 

"  That's  precisely  the  difficulty,"  said 
Grolightly,  running  his  fingers  through  his 
hair. 

We  must  get  hold  of  something,"  said 
Rattray.  You  have  never  thought  of 
doing  a  novel  ?  " 

Elfrida  shook  her  head  decidedly.  "  Not 
now,"  she  said.  I  would  not  dare.  I 
haven't  looked  at  life  long  enough — I've 
had  hardly  any  experience  at  all.  I  couldn't 
conceive  a  single  character  with  any  force 
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or  completeness.  And  then,  for  a  novel  one 
wants  a  leading  idea — the  plot,  of  course,  is 
of  no  particular  consequence.  Rather,  I 
should  say,  plots  have  merged  into  leading 
ideas.    And  I  have  none." 

"  Oh,  distinctly,"  observed  Mr.  Ticke, 
finely.  "  A  plot  is  as  vulgar  at  this  end 
of  the  century  as  a — -as  a  dress  impi  over,  to 
take  a  feminine  simile." 

Rattray  looked  seriously  uncomprehend- 
ing, and  slowly  scratched  the  back  of  his 
hand. 

Couldn't  you  find  a  leading  idea  in 
some  of  the  modern  movements?"  he  asked. 

The  higher  education  of  women,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  suffrage  agitation  ?  " 

"Or  University  Extension,  or  Bi-metallism, 
or  Eight  Hours'  Labour,  or  Disestablish- 
ment ?  "  Elfrida  laughed.  "  No,  Mr.  Rattray, 
I  don't  think  I  could.  I  might  do  some 
essays,"  she  suggested. 

Rattray,  tilting  his  chair  back,  with  his 
forefingers  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat, 
pursed  his  lips.  We  couldn't  get  them 
read,"  he  said.    "  It  takes  a  well-established 
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reputation  to  carry  essays.  People  will 
stand  them  from  a  Lang  or  a  Stevenson,  or 
that  *  Obiter  Dicta '  fellow, — not  from  an 
unknown  young  lady  " 

Elfrida  bit  her  lip.  "  Of  course  I  am  not 
any  of  those." 

Miss  Bell  has  done  some  idyllic  verse," 
volunteered  Grolightly. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  serious  repro- 
bation. I  did  not  give  you  permission  to 
say  that,"  she  said  gravely. 

"No — forgive  me  ! — but  it's  true,  Rattray." 
He  searched  in  his  breast  pocket  and  brought 
out  a  diminutive  pocket-book.  "  May  I  show 
those  two  little  things  I  copied  ?  "  he  begged, 
selecting  a  folded  sheet  of  letter  paper  from 
its  contents.  "  This  is  serious,  you  know, 
really.    We  must  go  into  all  the  chances." 

Elfrida  had  a  pang  of  physical  distress. 
"  Oh,"  she  said  hastily,  "  Mr.  Eattray  will  not 
care  to  see  those.  They  weren't  written  for 
the  Age,  you  know,"  she  added,  forcing  a  smile. 

But  Rattray  declared  that  he  should  like 
it  above  all  things,  and  looked  the  scraps 
gloomily  over.    One  Elfrida  had  called  "  A 
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Street  Minstrel."  Seeing  him  unresponsive, 
Golightly  read  it  gracefully  aloud  : — • 

*'  One  late  November  afternoon, 
I  sudden  heard  a  gentle  rune. 

I  conld  not  see  whence  came  the  song. 
But,  tranced,  stopped  and  listened  long ; 

And  that  drear  month  gave  place  to  May, 
And  all  the  city  slipped  away. 

The  coal-carts  ceased  their  din, — instead, 
I  heard  a  bluebird  overhead ; 

The  pavements,  black  with  dismal  rain, 
Grew  gently  to  a  country  lane ; 

Plainly  as  I  see  you,  my  friend, 
I  saw  the  lilacs  sway  and  bend, 

A  blossoming  apple-orchard,  where 
The  chimneys  fret  the  foggy  air; 

And  wide-mown  fields  of  clover  sweet 
Sent  up  their  fragrance  at  my  feet; 

And  once  again  dear  Phillis  sat 

The  thorn  beneath,  and  trimmed  her  hat. 

Long  looked  I  for  my  wizard  bard  : 
I  found  him  on  the  boulevard  ; 

And  now  my  urban  hearth  he  cheers, 
Singing  all  day  of  sylvan  years. 

Eight  thankful  for  the  warmer  spot, 
A  cricket,  by  July  forgot !  " 


Ticke  looked  inquiringly  at  Rattray  when 
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lie  had  finiabed.  Elfrida  turned  away  her  head, 
and  tapped  the  floor  impatiently  with  her  foot. 

"  Isn't  that  dainty  ?  "  demanded  Golightly. 

"  Dainty  enough,"  Rattray  responded,  with 
a  bored  air.  "  But  you  can't  read  it  to  the 
public,  you  know.  Poetry  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Poetry  takes  genius." 

Grolightly  and  Elfrida  looked  at  each  other 
sympathetically,  Mr.  Ticke's  eyes  said,  "  How 
hideously  we  are  making  you  suffer !  "  and 
Elfrida's  conveyed  a  tacit  reproach. 

"  Travels  would  do  better,"  Rattray  went 
on.  "  There's  no  end  of  a  market  for  any- 
thing new  in  travels.  Go  on  a  walking  tour 
through  Spain  by  yourself,  disguised  as  a  nun 
or  something,  and  write  about  what  you  see." 

Elfrida  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  reck- 
less idea.  A  score  of  situations  rose  before 
her,  thrilling,  dangerous,  picturesque,  with 
a  beautiful  nun  in  the  foreground. 

"I  should  like  it  above  all  things,"  she 
said  ;     but  I  have  no  money." 

I'm  afraid  it  would  take  a  good  deal," 
Rattray  returned. 
That's  a  pity  " 
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*^  It  disposes  of  the  question  of  travelling, 
though,  for  the  present."  And  Elfrida  sighed 
with  real  reo*ret. 

It's  your  turn,  Ticke.  Suggest  some- 
thing!" Rattray  went  on.  It  must  be 
unusual,  and  it  must  be  interesting.  Miss 
Bell  must  do  something  that  no  young  lady 
has  done  before.  That  much  she  must  con- 
cede to  the  trade.  Granting  that,  the  more 
artistically  she  does  it  the  better." 

I  should  agree  to  that  compromise,"  said 
Elfrida,  eagerly;  "anything  to  be  left  with 
a  free  hand." 

"  The  book  should  be  copiously  illustrated," 
continued  Rattray,  and  the  illustrations 
should  draw  their  interest  from  you  person- 

ally." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  mind  that." 

Her  imagination  was  busy  at  a  bound 
with  press  criticisms,  pirated  American  edi- 
tions, newspaper  paragraphs  describing  the 
colour  of  her  hair,  letters  from  great  maga- 
zines asking  for  contributions.  It  leaped 
with  a  fierce  joy  at  the  picture  of  Janet  read- 
ing these  paragraphs,  and  knowing,  whether 
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she  gave  or  withheld  her  approval,  that  the 
world  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Elfrida 
Bell.  She  wrote  the  single  note  with  which 
she  would  send  a  copy  to  Kendal,  and  some- 
where in  the  book  there  would  be  things 

which  he  would  feel  so  exquisitely  that  

The  cover  should  have  a  French  design,  and 
be  the  palest  yellow.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence  while  she  thought  of  these  things, 
her  knee  clasped  in  her  hands,  her  eyes 
blindly  searching  the  dull  red  squares  of  the 
Llassa  prayer-carpet. 

Eattray,"  said  Golightly,  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  made  both  the  others  look  up 
expectantly,  "  could  Miss  Bell  do  her  present 
work  for  the  Age  anywhere  ?  " 

Just  now  I  think  it's  mostly  book-reviews, 
isn't  it  ?  and  comments  on  odds  and  ends  in 
the  papers  of  interest  to  ladies.  Yes ;  not 
quite  so  well  out  of  London,  but  I  dare  say  it 
could  be  done  pretty  much  anywhere,  reason- 
ably near." 

"Then,"  replied  Golightly  Ticke,  with  a 
repressed  and  guarded  air,  "  I  think  I've 
got  it." 

VOL.  II.  a 
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CHAPTER  XXiy. 

Three  days  later  a  note  from  Miss  Cardiff  in 
Kensington  Square  to  Miss  Bell  in  Essex 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  came  back  unopened.  A 
slanting  line  in  very  violet  ink  along  the 
top  read  "  Out  of  town  for  the  presseiit.  M. 
Jordan."  Janet  examined  the  line  carefully, 
but  could  extract  nothing  further  from  it, 
except  that  it  had  been  written  with  extreme 
care  by  a  person  of  limited  education  and  a 
taste  for  colour.  It  occurred  to  her,  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  person's  name  was  probably 
Mary. 

Elfrida's  actions  had  come  to  have  a  curious 
importance  to  Janet — she  realized  how  great 
an  importance  with  the  excess  of  irritated 
surprise  which  came  to  her  with  this  un- 
opened note.  In  the  beginning  she  had 
found    Elfrida's    passionate    admiration  so 
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novel  and  so  sweet  that  her  heart  was  half 
won  before  they  came  together  in  completer 
intimacy,  and  she  gave  her  new,  original 
friend  a  meed  of  affection  which  seemed  to 
strengthen  as  it  instinctively  felt  itself  nnre- 
turned,  at  least  in  kind.  Elfrida  retracted 
none  of  her  admiration,  and  she  added  to  it, 
when  she  ceded  her  sympathy,  the  freedom 
of  a  fortified  city ;  but  Janet  hungered  for 
more.  Inwardly  she  cried  out  for  the  some- 
thing warm  and  human  that  was  lacking  to 
Elfrida's  feeling  for  her ;  and  sometimes  she 
asked  herself,  with  grieved  cynicism,  how 
her  friend  found  it  worth  while  to  pretend  to 
care  so  cleverly.  More  than  once  she  had 
written  to  Elfrida  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  soothing  herself  by  provoking  some  tender- 
ness in  reply,  and  invariably  the  key  she  had 
struck  had  been  that  of  homage,  more  or  less 
whimsically  unwilling.  "  Dont  write  such 
delicious  things  to  me,  ma  mie,''  would  come 
the  answer.  "You  make  me  curl  up  with 
envy ;  what  shall  I  do  if  malice  and  all  un- 
charitableness  follow  ?  I  admire  you  so 
horribly — there  !  "    Janet  told  herself  sorely 
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that  she  was  sick  of  Elfrida's  admiration,  it 
was  not  the  stuff  friendships  were  made  of. 
And  a  keener  pang  supervened  when  she 
noticed  that  whatever  savoured  most  of  an 
admiration  on  her  own  part  had  obviously 
the  highest  value  for  her  friend.  The 
thought  of  Kendal  only  heightened  her  feel- 
ing about  Elfrida.  She  would  be  so  much 
the  stronger,  she  thought,  to  resist  any — 
any  strain  —  if  she  could  be  quite  certain 
Elfrida  cared — cared  about  her  personally. 
Besides,  the  indictment  that  she,  Janet,  had 
against  her,  seemed  to  make  the  girl's  affec- 
tion absolutely  indispensable. 

And  now  Elfrida  had  apparently  left 
London  without  a  word.  She  had  dined  in 
Kensington  Square  the  night  before,  and  this 
was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  looked 
very  much  as  if  she  had  deliberately  intended 
to  leave  them  in  the  dark  as  to  her  movements 
— people  didn't  go  out  of  town  indefinitely 
"  for  the  present,"  on  an  hour  s  notice.  The 
thought  brought  sudden  tears  to  Janet's  eyes, 
which  she  winked  back  angrily.  I  am 
getting  to  be  a  perfect  old  maid !"  she  re- 
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fleeted.  "Why  shouldn't  Elfrida  go  to 
Kamschatka,  if  she  wants  to,  without  giving 
us  notice?"  And  she  frowned  upon  her 
sudden  resolution  to  rush  off  to  Fleet  Street 
in  a  cab,  and  inquire  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  It 
would  be  espionage.  She  would  wait,  quite 
calmly  and  indefinitely,  till  Frida  chose  to 
write,  and  then  she  would  treat  the  escapade, 
whatever  it  was,  with  the  perfect  under- 
standing of  good-fellowship.  Or  perhaps  not 
indefinitely — for  two  or  three  days  ;  it  was 
just  possible  that  Frida  might  have  had  bad 
news,  and  started  suddenly  for  America  by 
the  early  train  to  Liverpool,  in  which  case 
she  might  easily  not  have  had  time  to  write. 
But  in  that  case  would  not  Mrs.  Jordan  have 
written  "  Gone  to  America "  ?  Her  heart 
stood  still  with  another  thought — could  she 
have  gone  with  Kendal !  Grranting  that  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him,  it 
would  be  just  Elfrida's  strange  sensational 
way.  Janet  walked  the  floor  in  a  restless 
agony,  mechanically  tearing  the  note  into 
little  strips.  She  must  know — she  must  find 
out !     She  would  write  and  ask  him  for 
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something — for  what  ?  A  book,  a  paper — 
the  New  Monthly ;  and  she  must  have  some 
particular  reason.  She  sat  down  to  write, 
and  pressed  her  fingers  upon  her  throbbing 
eyes,  in  the  effort  to  summon  a  particular 
reason.  It  was  as  far  from  her  as  ever 
when  the  maid  knocked,  and  came  in  with 
a  note  from  Kendal,  asking  them  to  go  and 
see  Miss  Rehan  in  "  As  You  Like  It  "  that 
evening — a  note  fragrant  of  tobacco,  not  an 
hour  old. 

"You  needn't  wait,  Jessie,"  she  said. 
"  I'll  send  an  answer  later."  And  the  maid 
had  hardly  left  the  room  before  Janet  was 
sobbing  silently  and  helplessly  with  her  head 
on  the  table. 

As  the  day  passed,  however,  Elfrida's 
conduct  seemed  less  unforgivable,  and  by 
dinner  time  she  was  able  to  talk  of  it  with 
simple  wonder,  which  became  more  tolerant 
still  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  she 
discovered  that  Kendal  was  as  ignorant  and 
as  astonished  as  they  themselves. 

"  She  will  write,"  Janet  said  hopefully. 
But  a  week  passed  and  Elfrida  did  not  write. 
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A  settled  disquietude  began  to  make  itself 
felt  between  the  Cardiffs.  Accepting  each 
other's  silence  for  the  statement  that  Elfrida 
had  sent  no  word,  they  ceased  to  talk  of  her 
— as  a  topic  her  departure  had  become  pain- 
ful to  both  of  them.  Janet's  anxiety  finally 
conquered  her  scruples,  and  she  betook  her- 
self to  Essex  Court  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Jordan. 
That  lady  was  provokingly  mysterious,  and 
made  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  that  she 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  Miss  Bell's 
movements  as  great  as  possible.  Janet  saw 
an  acquaintance  with  some  collateral  circum- 
stance in  her  eyes,  however,  and  was  just 
turning  away  irritated  by  her  attempts  to 
obtain  it,  when  Mrs.  Jordan  decided  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  revelation  would  be,  after  all, 
greater  than  the  pleasure  of  shielding  the  facts. 

Wether  it  'as  anything  to  do  with  Miss 
Bell  or  not,  of  course  I  can't  say,"  Mrs. 
Jordan  remarked  with  conscientious  hypo- 
crisy, "  but  Mr.  Ticke,  he  left  town  that  same 
mornin'."  She  looked  disappointed  when 
Miss  Cardiff  received  this  important  detail 
indifferently. 
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"  Oh,  nothing  whatever  !  "  Janet  replied, 
with  additional  annoyance  that  Elfrida 
should  have  subjected  herself  to  such  an 
insinuation.  Janet  had  a  thorough-going 
dislike  to  Grolightly  Ticke.  On  her  way 
back  in  the  omnibus  she  reflected  on  the 
coincidence,  however,  and  in  the  end  she  did 
not  mention  it  to  her  father. 

The  next  day  Lawrence  Cardiff  went  to 
the  Age  ofSce,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  Mr.  Rattray,  who  was  flattered  to  answer 
questions  regarding  Miss  Bell's  whereabouts, 
put  by  any  one  he  knew  to  be  a  friend. 
Mr.  Rattray  undertook  to  apologize  for 
their  not  hearing  of  the  scheme — it  had 
matured  so  suddenly.  Miss  Bell  couldn't 
really  have  had  time  to  do  more  than  pack 
and  start — in  fact,  there  had  only  been  three 
days  in  which  to  make  all  the  arrangements. 
And,  of  course,  the  facts  were  confidential, 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  Miss  Bell's 
friends  should  not  be  in  the  secret.  Then 
Mr.  Rattray  imparted  the  facts,  with  a 
certain  conscious  gratification.  There  had 
been  difficulties,  but  the  difficulties  had  been 
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surmounted,  and  he  had  heard  from  Miss  Bell 
that  morning  that  everything  was  going 
perfectly,  and  she  was  getting  hold  of  magni- 
ficent copy.  He  was  only  sorry  it  wouldn't 
be  suitable  for  serial  publication  in  the  Age, 
but,  as  Professor  Cardiff  was  doubtless  aware, 
the  British  public  were  kittle  cattle  to  shoe 
behind,  and  he  hardly  thought  the  Age  could 
handle  it. 

''Oh  yes,"  Mr.  Cardiff  replied  absently. 
"  Cheynemouth,  I  think  you  said — for  the 
next  five  days.  Thanks.  Successful  ?  I 
dare  say.  The  idea  is  certainly  a  novel  one. 
Good  morning  !  "  And  he  left  the  sub-editor 
of  the  Illustrated  Age  in  a  state  of  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having 
disclosed  so  much.  Half  an  hour  later,  when 
Kendal,  who  knew  Rattray  fairly  well, 
called  and  asked  him  for  Miss  Bell's  present 
address,  he  got  it  with  some  reluctance  and 
fewer  details. 

Cardiff  drove  to  his  club,  and  wrote  a  note 
to  Janet,  asking  her  to  send  his  portmanteau 
to  the  3.45  train  at  Euston,  as  he  intended 
to  run  down  to  Cheynemouth,  and  might 
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stay  over  night.  He  fastened  up  the  en- 
velope ;  then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
tore  it  open,  and  added,  "  Miss  Bell  is 
attempting  a  preposterous  thing.  I  am 
going  to  see  if  it  cannot  be  prevented." 
He  fancied  Janet  would  understand  his  not 
caring  to  go  into  particulars  in  the  mean 
time.  It  was  because  of  his  aversion  to 
going  into  particulars  that  he  sent  the  note 
and  lunched  at  the  club,  instead  of  driving 
home,  as  he  had  abundance  of  time  to  do. 
Janet  would  have  to  be  content  with  that ; 
it  would  be  bad  enough  to  have  to  explain 
Rattray's  intolerable  "  scheme  "  to  her  when 
it  had  been  frustrated. 

After  luncheon  he  went  mto  the  smoking- 
room,  and  read  through  three  leading  articles, 
with  an  occasional  inkling  of  their  meaning. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  he  became  convinced 
of  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  fix  his  attention 
upon  anything,  and  smoked  his  next  Havana 
with  his  eyes  upon  the  toe  of  his  boot,  in 
profound  meditation.  An  observant  person 
might  have  noticed  that  he  passed  his  hand 
once  or  twice  lightly,  mechanically,  over  the 
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top  of  his  head ;  but  even  an  observant  per- 
son would  hardly  have  connected  the  action 
with  Mr.  Cardiff's  latent  idea  that,  although 
his  hair  might  be  tinged  in  a  damaging 
way,  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  it.  Three 
o'clock  found  him  standing  at  the  club 
window  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
the  firm -set  lips  of  a  man  who  has  made 
up  his  mind,  looking  unseeingly  into  the 
street.  At  a  quarter-past  six  he  was  driving 
to  the  station  in  a  hansom,  smiling  at  the 
rosette  on  the  horse's  head,  which  happened 
to  be  a  white  one. 

"  There's  Cardiff,"  said  a  man  who  saw 
him  taking  his  ticket.  More  than  ever  the 
joli  garqon" 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  one  of  the 
somewhat  unprepossessing  set  of  domestics 
attached  to  the  Mansion  Hotel,  Cheynemoutb, 
undertook  to  deliver  Mr.  Lawrence  Cardiff's 
card  to  Miss  Bell.  She  didn't  remember  no 
such  name  among  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Peach  Blossom  Company,  but  she  would 
h'inquire.  There  was  a  ladies'  drawin'-room 
upstairs,  if  he  would  like  to  sit  down.  She 
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conducted  him  to  the  ladies'  drawing-room, 
which  boasted  two  pairs  of  torn  lace  curtains  ; 
a  set  of  dirty  furniture  with  plush  trimmings  ; 
several  lithographs  of  mellow  Oriental  scenes, 
somewhat  undecidedly  poised  upon  the  wall ; 
and  a  marble-topped  centre-table,  around 
which  were  disposed,  at  careful  intervals, 
three  or  four  copies  of  last  year's  illustrated 
papers.  "  You  can  w'yt  'ere,  sir,"  she  said, 
installing  him,  as  it  were.  "  I'll  let  you  know 
direckly." 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  the  girl  met 
Elfrida  herself,  who  took  the  card  with  that 
quickening  of  her  pulse,  that  sudden  com- 
motion, which  had  come  to  represent  to  her, 
in  connection  with  any  critical  personal 
situation,  one  of  the  keenest  possible  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure.  "  You  may  tell  the  gentle- 
man," she  said  quietly,  "  that  I  will  come  in 
a  moment."  Then  she  went  back  into  her 
own  room,  closed  the  door,  and  sat  down  on 
the  side  of  the  bed,  with  a  pale  face,  and 
eyes  that  comprehended,  laughed,  and  were 
withal  a  little  frightened.  That  was  what 
she  must  get  rid  of,  that  feeling  of  fear,  that 
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scent  of  adverse  criticism.  She  would  sit 
still  till  she  was  perfectly  calm,  perfectly 
accustomed  to  the  idea  that  Lawrence  Cardiff 
had  come  to  remonstrate  with  her,  and  had 
come  because — because  what  she  had  been 
gradually  becoming  convinced  of  all  these 
months  was  true.  He  was  so  clever,  so  dis- 
tinguished ;  he  had  his  eyes,  and  his  voice, 
and  his  whole  self  so  perfectly  under  con- 
trol that  she  never  could  be  quite,  quite 
sure — but  now  !  And  in  spite  of  herself, 
her  heart  beat  faster  at  the  anticipation  of 
what  he  might  be  waiting  to  say  to  her, 
not  twenty  steps  away,  She  hid  her  face 
in  the  pillow  to  laugh  at  the  thought  of  how 
deliciously  the  interference  of  an  elderly 
lover  would  lend  itself  to  the  piece  of  work 
which  she  saw  in  fascinating  development 
under  her  hand ;  and  she  had  an  instanta- 
neous flash  of  regret  that  she  couldn't  use  it 
— no,  she  couldn't  possibly.  With  fingers  that 
trembled  a  little  she  twisted  her  hair  into  a 
knot  that  became  her  better,  and  gave  an 
adjusting  pat  to  the  flufiy  ends  round  her 
forehead.    "  Nous  en  ferons  un  comedie  ador- 
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able !  "  She  nodded  at  the  girl  in  the  glass, 
and  then,  with  the  face  and  manner  of  a 
child  detected  in  some  mischief,  who  yet 
expects  to  be  forgiven,  she  went  into  the 
drawing-room. 

At  the  sight  of  her  all  that  Cardiff  was 
ready  to  say  vanished  from  the  surface  of 
his  mind.  The  room  was  already  grey  in 
the  twilight.  He  drew  her  by  both  hands 
to  the  nearest  window,  and  looked  at  her 
mutely,  searchingly.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
she,  who  was  so  quick  of  apprehension,  ought 
to  know  why  he  had  come  without  words ; 
and  her  submission  deepened  his  feeling  of 
a  complete  understanding  between  them. 

"  I've  washed  it  all  off,"  she  said  naively, 
lifting  her  face  to  his  scrutiny.  "  It's  not  an 
improvement  by  daylight,  you  know." 

He  smiled  a  little,  but  he  did  not  release 
her  hands.  "  Blfrida,  you  must  come 
home." 

^'  Let  us  sit  down,"  she  said,  drawing  them 
away.  He  had  a  trifle  too  much  advantage, 
standing  so  close  to  her,  tall  and  firm  in  the 
dusk,  knowing  what  he  wanted,  and  with  that 
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tenderness  in  his  voice.  Not  that  she  had 
the  most  far-away  intention  of  yielding,  but 
she  did  not  want  their  little  farce  to  be  spoiled 
by  any  complications  that  might  mar  her 
pleasure  in  looking  back  upon  it.  "  I  think," 
.said  she,  "  you  will  find  that  a  comfortable 
chair,"  and  she  showed  him  one  which  stood 
where  all  the  daylight  that  came  through 
the  torn  curtains  concentrated  itself.  From 
her  own  seat  she  could  draw  her  face  into 
the  deepest  shadow  in  the  room.  She 
made  the  arrangement  almost  instinctively, 
and  the  lines  of  intensity  the  last  week 
had  drawn  upon  Cardiff's  face  were  her  first 
reward. 

I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  give  up  this 
thing,"  he  said. 

Elfrida  leaned  forward  a  little  in  her 
favourite  attitude,  clasping  her  knee.  Her 
eyes  were  widely  serious. 

"  You  ask  me  to  give  it  up  ?  "  she  repeated 
slowly.    "  But  why  do  you  ask  me  ?  " 

"  Because  I  cannot  associate  it  with  you— 
to  me  it  is  impossible  that  you  should 
do  it." 
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Elfrida  lifted  her  eyebrows  a  little.  "Do 
you  know  why  I  am  doing  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  think  so." 
It  is  not  a  mere  escapade,  you  under- 
stand. And  these  people  do  not  pay  me 
anything.  That  is  quite  just,  because  I  have 
never  learned  to  act,  and  I  haven't  much 
voice.  I  can  take  no  part,  only  just  — 
appear." 

"  Appear ! "  Cardiff  exclaimed.  "  Have  you 
appeared  ?  " 

"  Seven  times,"  Elfrida  said  simply,  but 
she  felt  that  she  was  blushing. 

Cardiff's  anger  rose  up  hot  within  him 
and  strove  with  his  love ;  and  out  of  it  there 
came  a  sickening  sense  of  impotency  which 
assailed  his  very  soul.  All  his  life  he  had 
had  tangibilities  to  deal  with.  This  was 
something  in  the  air,  and  already  he  felt  the 
apprehension  of  being  baffled  here,  where  he 
wrought  for  his  heart  and  his  future. 

"  So  that  is  a  part  of  it,"  he  said,  with 
tightened  lips.    "  I  did  not  know." 

"  Oh,  I  insisted  upon  that,"  Elfrida  replied 
softly.    "  I  am  quite  one  of  them — one  of  the 
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young  ladies  of  the  Peach  Blossom  Company. 
I  am  learning  all  their  sensations,  their  little 
frailties,  their  vocabulary,  their  ways  of  look- 
ing at  things.  I  know  how  the  novice  feels 
when  she  makes  her  first  appearance  in  the 
chorus  of  a  spectacle — I've  noted  every  vibra- 
tion of  her  nerves.  I'm  learning  all  the 
little  jealousies  and  intrigues  among  them, 
and  all  their  histories  and  ambitions.  They 
are  more  moral  than  you  may  think,  but 
it  is  not  the  moral  one  who  is  the  most 
interesting.  Her  virtue  is  generally  a  very 
threadbare,  common  sort  of  thing.  The — 
others — have  more  colour  in  the  fabric  of 
their  lives,  and  you  can't  think  how  pictur- 
esque their  passions  are.  One  of  the  chorus 
girls  has  two  children — I  feel  a  brute  some- 
times at  the  way  she  " — Elfrida  broke  off, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  for  an  instant. 

She  brings  their  little  clothes  into  my  bed- 
room to  make.  Though  there  is  no  need, 
they  are  in  an  asylum.  She  is  divorced 
from  their  father,"  she  went  on  coolly,  "  and 
he  is  married  to  the  leading  lady  !  Candidly,' 
she  added,  looking  at  him  with  a  courageous 
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smile,  "  prejudice  apart,  is  it  not  magnifi- 
cent material  ?  " 

A  storm  of  words  trembled  upon  the  verge 
of  his  lips,  but  his  diplomacy  instinctively 
closed  them  up.  "  You  can  never  use  it," 
he  said  instead. 

"  Perfectly  !  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
the  form — whether  I  shall  write  as  one  of 
them,  or  as  myself,  telling  the  story  of  my 
experience.  But  I  never  dreamed  of  having 
such  an  opportunity !  If  I  didn't  mean  to 
write  a  word,  I  should  be  glad  of  it.  A  look 
into  another  world,  with  its  own  customs 
and  language  and  ethics  and  pleasures 
and  pains — quelle  chance  I  And  then,"  she 
went  on,  as  if  to  herself,  "  io  be  of  the  life 
— the  strange,  unreal,  painted,  limelighted 
life  that  goes  on  behind  the  curtain  !  That 
is  something  !  To  act  one's  part  in  it ;  to 
know  that  one's  own  secret  role  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  diflScult  than  any  in  the 
repertoire !  You  are  horribly  unrespon- 
sive !  We  won't  talk  of  it  any  longer,"  she 
added,  with  a  little  offended  air.  "How  is 
Janet  ?  " 
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**We  must  talk  of  it,  Elfrida,"  Cardiff 
answered.  "  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing," 
he  added  steadily ;  "  such  a  book  as  you 
propose  writing  would  be  classed  as  the 
lowest  sensationalism.  People  would  com- 
pare it  with  the  literature  of  the  Police 
Court." 

Elfrida  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  her  head 
thrown  back  and  her  beautiful  eyes  alight. 
"  '  Touche  ! '  "  Cardiff  thought  exultingly. 

You  may  go  too  far !  "  she  exclaimed 
passionately.  "  There  are  some  things  that 
may  not  be  said." 

Cardiff  went  over  to  her  quickly  and  took 
her  hand.  "  Forgive  me,"  he  said — "  forgive 
me ;  I  am  very  much  in  earnest." 

She  turned  away  from  him.  "  You  had 
no  right  to  say  it !  You  know  my  work, 
and  you  know  that  the  ideal  of  it  is  every- 
thing in  the  world  to  me — my  religion ! 
How  dared  you  suggest  such  a  comparison  ?  " 

Her  voice  broke,  and  Cardiff  fancied  she 
was  on  the  brink  of  tears.  "  Elfrida,"  he 
cried  miserably,  "  let  us  have  an  end  of 
this  !    I  have  no  right  to  intrude  my  opinions 
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— if  you  like,  my  prejudices — between  you 
and  what  you  are  doing.  But  I  have  come 
to  beg  you  to  give  me  the  right."  He 
came  a  step  closer  and  laid  his  free  hand 
lightly  on  her  shoulder.  "  Elfrida,"  he 
said  unhesitatingly,  "  I  want  you  to  be  my 
wife." 

"  And  Janet's  step-mother  !  "  thought  the 
girl  swiftly.  But  she  hoped  he  would  not 
mention  Janet.  It  would  burlesque  the 
situation. 

"  Your  going  away  made  me  quite  sure," 
he  added  simply.  I  can  never  do  without 
you  altogether  again.  Instead,  I  want  to 
possess  you  altogether."  He  bent  his  fine 
face  to  the  level  of  hers,  and  took  both  her 
hands  in  his.  Elfrida  thought  that  by  that 
light  he  looked  strangely  young. 

She  slipped  her  hands  away,  but  did  not 
move.  He  was  still  very  close  to  her — ^she 
could  feel  his  breath  upon  her  hair. 

Oh  no/'  she  said ;  marriage  is  so 
absurd  !  "  and  immediately  it  occurred  to  her 
that  she  might  have  put  this  more  effectively, 

Cela  n'est  pas  bien  dit !  "  she  thought. 
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Let  us  sit  down  together  and  talk  about 
it,"  he  answered  gently,  and  drew  her  toward 
the  little  sofa  in  the  corner. 

"  But — I  am  afraid — there  is  nothing  more 
to  say.  And  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
must  go." 

Cardiff  smiled  masterfully.  *'  I  could  marry 
you,  little  one,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he 
said. 

But  at  the  end  of  that  time  Lawrence 
Cardiff  found  himself  very  far  from  the  altar, 
and  more  enlightened  perhaps  than  he  had 
ever  been  before  about  the  radicalism  of 
certain  modern  sentiments  concerning  it. 
She  would  change,  he  averred.  Might  he 
be  allowed  to  hope  that  she  would  change, 
and  to  wait — months,  years  ?  She  would 
never  change,  Elfrida  avowed,  it  was  useless 
— quite  useless — to  think  of  that.  The 
principle  had  too  deep  a  root  in  her  being  ; 
to  tear  it  up  would  be  to  destroy  her  whole 
joy  in  life  she  said — leaving  Cardiff  to 
wonder  what  she  meant. 

"  I  will  wait,"  he  said,  as  she  rose  to  go, 
^'  but  you  will  come  back  with  me  now,  and 
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we  will  write  a  book — some  other  book — 
together." 

The  girl  laughed  gaily.  All  alone,  my- 
self I  must  do  it,"  she  answered.  "And  I 
must  do  this  book.  You  will  approve  it 
when  it  is  done.    I  am  not  afraid." 

He  had  her  hands  again.  "  Elfrida,"  he 
threatened,  "  if  you  go  on  the  stage  to-night 
in  the  costume  I  see  so  graphically  adver- 
tised— an  Austrian  hussar,  isn't  it  ? — I  will 
attend.  I  will  take  a  box,"  he  added,  won- 
dering at  his  own  brutality.  But  by  any 
means  he  must  prevail. 

Elfrida  turned  a  shade  paler.  You  will 
not  do  that,"  she  said  gravely.  "  Good- 
bye. Thank  you  for  having  come  to  per- 
suade me  to  give  this  up.  And  I  wish  I 
could  do  what  you  would  like.  But  it 
is  quite,  quite  impossible  !  "  She  bent  over 
him,  and  touched  his  forehead  lightly  with 
her  lips.  "  Good-bye,"  she  said  again,  and 
was  gone. 

An  hour  later  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  town.  As  the  mail  train  whizzed  by 
another,  side-tracked  to  await  its  passing, 
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Mr.  Cardifif  might  have  seen  Kendal,  if  there 
had  been  time  to  look,  puffing  luxuriously  in 
a  smoking  compartment,  and  unfolding  a 
copy  of  the  Illustrated  Age, 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Before  he  had  been  back  in  Norway  a  week, 
Kendal  felt  his  perturbation  in  regard  to 
Elfrida  remarkably  quieted  and  soothed.  It 
seemed  to  him,  in  the  long  hours  in  whicli 
he  fished  and  painted,  that  in  the  progress 
of  the  little  drama,  from  its  opening  act  at 
Lady  Halifax's  to  its  final  scene  at  the  studio, 
he  had  arrived  at  something  solid  and  tan- 
gible as  the  basis  of  his  relation  toward  the 
girl.  It  had  precipitated  in  him  a  power  of 
comprehending  her,  and  of  criticizing  her, 
which  he  had  possessed  before  only,  as  it 
were,  in  solution.  Whatever  once  held  him 
from  stating  to  himself  the  results  of  his 
study  of  her  had  vanished,  leaving  him  no 
name  by  which  to  call  it.  He  found  that 
he  could  smile  at  her  whimsicalities,  and 
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reflect  upon  her  odd  development,  and  re- 
gret her  devouring  egotism,  without  the 
vision  of  her  making  dumb  his  voluble 
thought ;  and  he  no  longer  regretted  the 
incident  that  gave  him  his  freedom.  He 
realized  her  as  he  painted  her ;  and  the 
realization  visited  him  less  often,  much  less 
often,  than  before.  Even  the  fact  that  she 
knew  what  he  thought  gradually  became  an 
agreeable  one.  There  would  be  room  for  no 
hypocrisies  between  them.  He  wished  that 
Janet  Cardiff  could  have  some  such  ex- 
perience. It  was  provoking  that  she  should 
be  still  so  loyally  aveugle ;  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  discuss  Elfrida  with  her,  when  he 
went  back  to  London,  from  an  impersonal 
point  of  view.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to 
say  precisely  what  he  thought  of  her  friend 
to  Janet,  in  which  there  was  an  obscure 
recognition  of  a  duty  of  reparation ;  obscure 
because  he  had  no  overt  disloyalty  to  Janet 
to  charge  himself  with,  but  none  the  less 
present.  He  saw  the  intimacy  between  the 
two  girls  from  a  new  point  of  view ;  he 
comprehended  the  change  the  months  had 
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made  ;  and  he  had  a  feeling  of  some  dis- 
pleasure that  Janet  Cardiff  should  have 
allowed  herself  to  be  so  subdued,  so  seconded 
in  it. 

Kendal  came  back  a  day  or  two  before 
Elfrida's  disappearance,  and  saw  her  only 
once  in  the  mean  time.  That  was  on  the 
evening — which  struck  him  later  as  one  of  pur- 
poseless duplicity — before  the  Peach  Blossom 
Company  left  for  the  provinces,  when  he  and 
Elfrida  both  dined  at  the  Cardiffs'.  With  him 
that  night  she  had  the  air  of  a  chidden  child  ; 
she  was  silent  and  embarrassed,  and  now  and 
then  he  caught  a  glance  which  told  him  in 
so  many  words  that  she  was  very  sorry,  she 
hadn't  meant  to,  she  would  never  do  it  again. 
He  did  not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  it  all 
referred  to  the  scene  at  Lady  Halifax's,  and 
that  it  was  more  than  half  real.  It  was  not 
easy  to  know  that  even  genuine  feeling  with 
Elfrida  required  a  cloak  of  artifice.  He  put 
it  down  as  a  pretty  pose,  and  found  it  as 
objectionable  as  the  one  he  had  painted.  He 
was  more  curious,  perhaps,  but  less  disturbed 
than  either  of  the  Cardiffs  as  the  days  went 
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bj  and  Elfrida  made  no  sign.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  his  curiosity  was  too  irreligious  to 
obtrude  upon  Janet;  besides,  his  knowledge 
of  her  hurt  anxiety  kept  him  within  the 
bounds  of  the  simplest  inquiry ;  while  she, 
noting  his  silence,  believed  him  to  be  eating 
his  heart  out.  In  the  end  it  was  the  desire 
to  relieve  and  to  satisfy  Janet  that  took  him 
to  the  Age  ofiSce.  It  might  be  impossible  for 
her  to  make  such  inquiries,  he  told  himself, 
but  no  obligation  could  possibly  attach  to 
him,  except — and  his  heart  throbbed  affirma- 
tively at  this — the  obligation  of  making  Janet 
happier  about  it.  He  could  have  laughed 
aloud  when  he  heard  the  scheme  from 
Rattray's  lips — it  so  perfectly  filled  out  his 
picture,  his  future  projection  of  Elfrida ;  he 
almost  assured  himself  that  he  had  imagined 
and  expected  it.  But  his  first  motive  was 
suddenly  lost  in  an  upstarting  brood  of  im- 
pulses that  took  him  to  the  railway  station 
with  the  smile  still  upon  his  lips.  Here 
was  a  fresh  development ;  his  interest  was 
keenly  awake  again,  he  would  go  and  verify 
the    facts.      When    his    earlier  intention 
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re-occTirred 'to  him  in  the  train  he  dismissed 
it  with  the  thought  that  what  he  had 
seen  would  be  more  effective,  more  disillu- 
sionizing, than  what  he  had  merely  heard. 
He  triumphed  in  advance  over  Janet's  dis- 
illusion, but  he  thought  more  eagerly  of  the 
pleasure  of  proving,  with  his  own  eyes, 
another  step  in  the  working  out  of  the 
problem  which  he  believed  he  had  solved  in 
Elfrida. 

"  Big  house  to-night,  sir !  All  the  stalls 
taken,"  said  the  young  man  with  the  high 
collar  in  the  box-olEce  when  Kendal  appeared 
before  the  window. 

"  Pit,"  replied  Kendal;  and  the  young  man 
stared. 

"  Pit,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  Well,  you'll  'ave 
to  look  slippy,  or  you  won't  get  a  seat  there 
either." 

Kendal  was  glad  it  was  a  full  house.  He 
began  to  realize  how  very  much  he  would 
prefer  that  Elfrida  should  not  see  him  there. 
From  his  point  of  view  it  was  perfectly  war- 
rantable ;  he  had  no  sense  of  any  obligation 
which  would  prevent  his  adding  to  his  critical 
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observation  of  her — but  from  Miss  Bell's  ? 
He  found  himself  lacking  the  assurance  that 
no  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  Miss 
Bell's  point  of  view,  and  he  turned  up  his 
coat  collar  and  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes 
and  seated  himself  as  obscurely  as  possible, 
with  a  satisfactory  sense  that  nobody  could 
take  him  for  a  gentleman,  mingled  with  a 
less  agreeable  suspicion  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  he  had  a 
complete  right  to  the  title.  The  overture 
strung  him  up  more  pleasurably  than  usual 
however.  He  wondered  if  he  should  recog- 
nize her  at  once,  and  what  part  she  would 
have.  He  did  not  know  the  piece,  but  of 
course  it  would  be  a  small  one.  He  won- 
dered— for  so  far  as  he  knew  she  had  had  no 
experience  of  the  stage — how  she  could  have 
been  got  ready  in  the  time  to  take  even  a 
small  one.  Inevitably  it  would  be  a  part 
with  three  words  to  say  and  nothing  to  sing, 
probably  a  maid-servant's.  He  smiled  as  he 
thought  how  sincerely  Elfrida  would  detest 
such  a  personation. 

When  the  curtain  rose  at  last,  Mr.  John 
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Kendal  searched  the  stage  more  eagerly 
than  the  presence  there  of  any  mistress 
of  her  art  had  ever  induced  him  to  do 
before.  The  first  act  was  full  of  gaiety, 
and  the  music  was  very  tolerable ;  but 
Kendal,  scanning  one  insistent  figure  and 
painted  face  after  another,  heard  nothing,  in 
effect,  of  what  was  said  or  sung — he  was 
conscious  only  of  a  strong  disappointment 
when  it  was  over  and  Elfrida  had  not 
appeared. 

The  curtain  went  up  again  to  a  quick  step, 
to  clinking  steel,  and  the  sound  of  light, 
marching  feet.  An  instant  after  forty  young 
women  were  rhythmically  advancing  and 
retreating  before  the  footlights,  picturesquely 
habited  in  a  military  costume,  comprising 
powdered  wigs,  three-cornered  hats,  gold- 
embroidered  blue  coats,  flesh-coloured  tights, 
and  kid  top-boots,  which  dated  uncertainly 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  They  sang  as  they 
crossed  their  varyingly  shapely  legs,  stamped 
their  feet,  and  formed  into  figures  no  drill- 
book  ever  saw,  a  chorus  of  which  the  refrain 
was — 
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*'  Oh  it  never  matters,  matters, 
Tliougli  his  coat  be  tatters,  tatters, 
His   good  sword  rust-encrusted,  and  his  songs  all 
sung; 

The  maids  will  flatter,  flatter, 
And  his  foes  will  scatter,  scatter, 
For  a  soldier  is  a  soldier  while  his  heart  is  young !  " 

the  last  line  accompanied  by  a  smiling  flirt  of 
their  eyes  over  their  shoulders  and  a  kick  to 
the  rear  as  they  wheeled,  which  evoked  the 
unstinted  appreciation  of  the  house.  The 
girls  had  the  unvarying  pink  and  white  sur- 
faces of  their  profession,  but  under  it  they 
obviously  differed  much,  and  the  age  and 
emaciation  and  ugliness  amongst  them  had 
its  common  emphasis  in  the  contrast  of 
their  smart  masculine  attire  with  the  dis- 
tressingly feminine  outlines  of  their  figures. 
"  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  to 
make  a  woman  absolutely  hideous  by  a  dress 
that  revealed  her  form,"  said  Kendal  to  him- 
self, as  the  jingling  and  the  dancing  and 
the  music  went  on  in  the  glare  before  him. 
"  But  upon  my  word ! "  He  paused  sud- 
denly. She  wasn't  absolutely  hideous,  that 
tall  girl  with  the  plume  and  the  sword,  who 
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manoeuvred  always  in  front  of  the  company 
— the  lieutenant  in  charge.  Indeed,  she  was 
comely  every  way,  slight  and  graceful ;  and 
there  was  a  singular  strong  beauty  in  her 
face  which  was  enhanced  by  the  rouge  and 
the  powder,  and  culminated  in  the  laugh  in 
her  eyes  and  upon  her  lips — a  laugh  which 
meant  enjoyment,  excitement,  exhilaration. 

It  grew  upon  Kendal  that  none  of  the  chorus- 
girls  approached  Elfrida  in  the  abandon  with 
which  they  threw  themselves  into  the  repre- 
sentation— that  all  the  others  were  more 
conscious  than  she  of  the  wide-hipped  in- 
congruity of  their  role.  To  the  man  who 
beheld  her  there  in  an  absolutely  new  world 
of  light  and  colour  and  coarse  jest,  it  seemed 
that  she  was  perfectly  oblivious  of  any  other, 
and  that  her  personality  was  the  most  ag- 
gressive, the  most  ferociously  determined  to 
be  made  the  most  of  on  the  stage.  As  the 
chorus  ceased,  a  half-grown  youth  remarked 
to  his  companion  in  front,  But  the  orficer's 
the  one,  Dave !  Ain't  she  fly  !  "  and  the 
words  coming  out  distinctly  in  the  moment 
of  after-silence,  when  the  applause  was  over, 
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set  the  pit  laughing  for  two  or  three  yards 
around.  Whereat  Kendal,  with  an  assort- 
ment of  feelings  which  he  took  small 
pleasure  in  analyzing  later,  got  up  and 
went  out.  People  looked  up  angrily  at  him 
as  he  stumbled  over  their  too-numerous 
feet  in  doing  so — he  was  spoiling  a  solo  of 
some  pathos  by  Mr.  Golightly  Ticke  in  the 
character  of  a  princely  refugee,  a  fur-trimmed 
mantle  and  shoes  with  buckles. 

Kendal  informed  himself  with  some  seve- 
rity that  no  possible  motive  could  induce  him 
to  make  any  comment  upon  Miss  Bell  to 
Janet,  and  found  it  necessary  to  go  down  into 
Devonshire  next  day,  where  his  responsibili- 
ties had  begun  to  make  a  direct  and  persistent 
attack  upon  him.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  yielded,  and  he  could  not  help  being 
amused  by  the  remembrance  in  the  train  of 
Elfrida's  solemn  warning  about  the  danger 
of  his  growing  typical  and  going  into  Parlia- 
ment. A  middle-aged  country  gentleman, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  a  very  red  neck, 
occupied  the  compartment  with  him,  and 
handled  the   Times  as  if  the  privilege  of 
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reading  it  were  one  of  the  few  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  age  had  left  to  his  class. 
Kendal  scanned  him  with  interest  and  ad- 
miration and  pleasure.  It  was  an  excellent 
thing  that  England's  backbone  should  be 
composed  of  men  like  that,  he  thought,  and 
he  half  wished  he  were  not  so  consciously 
undeserving  of  national  vertebral  honours 
himself — that  Elfrida's  warnings  had  a  little 
more  basis  of  probability.  Not  that  he 
wanted  to  drop  his  work,  but  a  man  owed 
something  to  his  country,  especially  when  he 
had  what  they  called  a  stake  in  it — to  estab- 
lish a  home  perhaps,  to  marry,  to  have 
children  growing  up  about  him.  A  man 
had  to  think  of  his  old  age.  He  told  him- 
self that  he  must  be  the  lightest  product 
of  a  flippant  time,  since  these  things  did 
not  occur  to  him  more  seriously ;  and  he 
threw  himself  into  all  that  had  to  be  done 
upon  "  the  place,"  when  he  arrived  at  it, 
with  an  energy  that  disposed  its  real  adminis- 
trators to  believe  that  his  ultimate  salvation 
as  a  landlord  was  still  possible. 

He  was  talking  to  Janet  Cardiff  at  one  of 
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Lady  Halifax's  afternoon  teas  a  fortnight 
later,  when  their  hostess  advanced  toward 
them  interrogatively. 

"  While  I  think  of  it,  Janet,"  said  she,  lay- 
ing a  mittened  hand  on  Miss  Cardiff's  arm, 
"  what  has  become  of  your  eccentric  little 
American  friend  ?  I  sent  her  a  card  a  month 
ago,  and  we've  neither  heard  nor  seen  any- 
thing of  her." 

"  Elfrida  Bell — oh,  she  is  out  of  town, 
Lady  Halifax.  And  I  am  rather  desolate 
without  her — we  see  so  much  of  her,  you 
know.  But  she  will  be  back  soon — I  dare 
say  T  will  be  able  to  bring  her  next  Thursday. 
How  delicious  this  coffee  is !  I  shall  have 
another  cup,  if  it  keeps  me  awake  for  a 
week !  Oh !  you  got  my  note  about  the 
concert,  dear  lady  ?  " 

Kendal  noticed  the  adroitness  of  her  chat- 
ter with  amusement.  Before  she  had  half 
finished,  Lady  Halifax  had  taken  an  initial 
step  toward  moving  off,  and  Janet's  last  words 
received  only  a  nod  and  a  smile  for  reply. 

"  You  know,  then  ? "  said  he,  when  that 
excellent  woman  was  safely  out  of  earshot. 
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"Yes,  I  know,"  Janet  answered,  twisting 
the  hanging  end  of  her  long-haired  boa 
about  her  wrist,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  oughtn't  to  ; 
but  daddy  told  me.  Daddy  went,  you  know, 
to  try  to  persuade  her  to  give  it  up.  I  was 
so  angry  with  him  for  doing  it.  He  might 
have  known  Elfrida  better!  And  it  was 
such  a — such  a  criticism  !  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you 
really  think,"  said  Kendal,  audaciously. 

Janet  sipped  her  coffee  nervously.  "I — 
I  have  no  right  to  think,"  she  returned.  "  I 
am  not  in  Frida's  confidence  in  the  matter ; 
but  of  course  she  is  perfectly  right,  from  her 
point  of  view." 

"  Ah  !  "  Kendal  said,  "  her  point  of 
view !  " 

Janet  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sudden  per- 
ception of  the  coldness  of  his  tone.  In  spite 
of  herself,  it  gave  her  keen  happiness,  until 
the  reflection  came  that  probably  he  resented 
her  qualification,  and  turned  her  heart  to 
lead.    She  searched  her  soul  for  words. 

**  If  she  wants  to  do  this  thing,  she  has 
taken,  of  course,  the  only  way  to  do  it  well. 
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She  does  not  need  any  justification — none  at 
all.  I  wish  she  were  back,"  Janet  went  on 
desperately,  "  but  only  for  my  own  sake — 
I  don't  like  being  out  of  it  with  her — -not 
for  any  reason  connected  with  what  she  is 
doing." 

There  was  an  appreciable  pause  between 
them.  "  Let  me  put  down  your  cup,"  sug- 
gested Kendal. 

Turning  to  her  again,  he  said  gravely, 
I  saw  Miss  Bell  at  Cheynemouth  too/' 
Janet's  hands  trembled  as  she  fastened  the 
fur  at  her  throat.  And  I  also  wish  she 
were  back.  But  my  reason  is  not,  I  am 
afraid,  so  simple  as  yours." 

Here  is  daddy,"  Janet  answered,  "  and 
I  know  he  wants  to  go.  I  don't  think  my 
father  is  looking  quite  as  well  as  he  ought 
to.  He  doesn't  complain,  but  I  suspect  him 
of  concealed  neuralgia.  Please  give  him  a 
lecture  on  overdoing  ;  it's  the  predominant 
vice  of  his  character !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Elfrida  spent  five  weeks  with  the  Peach 
Blossom  Company  on  their  provincial  tour, 
and  in  the  end  the  manager  was  sorry  to 
lose  her.  He  was  under  the  impression  that 
she  had  joined  them  as  an  aspiring  novice, 
presumably  able  to  gratify  that  or  any  other 
whim ;  he  had  guessed  that  she  was  clever, 
and  could  see  that  she  was  extremely  good 
looking.  Before  the  month  was  out  he  was 
congratulating  himself  upon  his  perception, 
much  as  Rattray  had  a  habit  of  doing,  and 
was  quite  ready  to  give  Elfrida  every 
encouragement  she  wanted  to  embrace  the 
burlesque  stage  seriously  ;  it  was  a  thundering 
pity  she  hadn't  voice  enough  for  comic  opera. 
He  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  for  a  few  weeks  only,  and 
had  cost  him  the  merest  trifle  of  travelling 
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expenses  ;  bnt  the  day  Elfrida  went  back  to 
town  he  was  inclined  to  parley  with  her,  to 
discuss  the  situation,  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  her  future  plan  of  action.  His 
attitude  of  visible  regret  added  another  thrill 
to  the  joy  the  girl  had  in  the  thought  of 
her  undertaking;  it  marked  a  point  of  her 
success,  she  thought,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
preliminaries  went.  Already  as  she  shrank 
fastidiously  into  the  corner  of  a  third-class 
travelling  carriage,  her  project  seemed  to 
have  reached  its  original  and  notable 
materialization.  Chapters  passed  before  her 
eyes  as  they  do  sometimes  in  dreams,  full  of 
charm  and  beauty;  the  book  went  through 
every  phase  of  comedy  and  pathos,  always 
ringing  true.  Little  half- formed  sentences 
of  admirable  art  rose  before  her  mind,  and 
she  hastily  barred  them  out,  feeling  that  she 
was  not  ready  yet,  and  it  would  be  mad 
misery  to  want  them  and  to  have  forgotten 
them.  The  thought  of  what  she  meant  to 
do  possessed  her  wholly  though,  and  she 
resigned  herself  to  dreams  of  the  most 
effective  arrangement  of  her  material — the 
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selection  of  her  publisher,  the  long  midnight 
hours  alone  with  Buddha,  in  which  she 
should  give  herself  up  to  the  enthralment  of 
speaking  with  that  voice  which  she  could 
summon,  that  elusive  voice  which  she  lived 
only,  only,  to  be  the  medium  for ;  that  pre- 
cious voice  which  would  be  heard  one  day — 
yes,  and  listened  to. 

She  was  so  freshly  impressed  with  the  new 
life-lights,  curious,  tawdry,  fascinating,  revolt- 
ing, above  all,  sharp  and  undisguised,  of  the 
world  she  had  left,  that  she  saw  them  already 
projected  with  a  verisimilitude  which,  if  she 
had  possessed  the  art  of  it,  would  have  made 
her  indeed  famous.  Her  own  power  of  realiza- 
tion assured  her  on  this  point ;  nobody  could 
see — not  divine,  but  see  as  she  did,  without 
being  able  to  reproduce  ;  the  one  implied  the 
other.  She  fingered  feverishly  the  strap  of 
the  little  hand-bag  in  her  lap,  and  satisfied 
herself  by  unlocking  it  with  a  key  that  hung 
on  a  string  inside  her  jacket.  It  had  two  or 
three  photographs  of  the  women  she  knew 
among  the  company,  another  of  herself  in 
her  stage  uniform,  a  bill  of  the  play,  her 
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powder  and  rouge  box,  a  scrap  of  gold  lace, 
a  young  Jew's  letter  full  of  blots  and 
devotion,  a  rather  vulgar  sapphire  bracelet, 
some  artificial  flowers  and  a  quantity  of 
slips  of  paper  of  all  sizes  covered  with  her 
own  enigmatically  rounded  handwriting. 
She  put  her  hand  in  carefully  and  searched  ; 
everything  was  there,  and  up  from  the  bag 
came  a  scent  that  made  her  shut  her  eyes 
and  laugh  with  its  power  to  bring  her  ex- 
periences back  to  her.  She  locked  it  care- 
fully again  with  a  quivering  sigh;  after  all, 
she  would  not  have  many  hours  to  wait. 
Presently  an  idea  came  to  her  that  she 
thought  worth  keeping,  and  she  thrust  her 
hand  into  her  pocket  for  paper  and  pencil. 
She  drew  out  a  crumpled  oblong  scrap  and 
wrote  on  the  back  of  it,  then  unlocked  the 
bag  again  and  put  it  carefully  in.  Before  it 
had  been  only  the  cheque  of  the  Illustrated 
Age  for  a  fortnight's  work,  now  it  was  the 
record  of  something  valuable. 

The  train  rolled  into  a  black  and  echoing 
station  as  the  light  in  the  carriage  began  to 
turn  from  the  uncertain  greyness  that  came 
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in  at  the  window  to  the  uncertain  yellowness 
that  descended  from  the  roof.  Boys  ran  up 
and  down  the  length  of  the  platform  in  the 
foggy  gaslit  darkness  shouting  Banbury  cakes 
and  newspapers.  Elfrida  hated  Banbury 
cakes,  but  she  had  a  consuming  hunger  and 
bought  some.  She  also  hated  English  news- 
papers, but  lately  some  queer  new  notable 
Australian  things  had  been  appearing  in  the 
St.  Georges  Gazette — Cardiff  had  sent  them 
to  her — and  she  selected  this  journal  from 
the  damp  lot  that  hung  over  the  newsboy's 
arm,  on  the  chance  of  a  fresh  one.  The  doors 
were  locked  and  the  train  hurried  on.  Elfrida 
ate  two  of  her  Banbury  cakes  with  the  male- 
diction that  only  this  British  confection  can 
inspire,  and  bestowed  the  rest  upon  a  small 
boy  who  eyed  her  enviously  over  the  back  of 
an  adjoining  seat.  She  and  the  small  boy  and 
his  mother  had  the  carriage  to  themselves. 

There  was  nothing  from  the  unusual 
Australian  contributor  in  this  number  of  the 
St.  Georges,  and  Elfrida  turned  its  pages 
with  the  bored  feeling  of  knowing  what 
else   she   might   expect.     "  Parliamentary 
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Debates,"  of  course,  and  the  news  of  London  ; 
five  lines  from  America  announcing  the 
burning  of  a  New  York  hotel,  with  hideous 
loss  of  life ;  an  article  on  the  situation  in 
Persia,  and  one  on  the  cultivation  of  arti- 
chokes ;  Money,"  "  The  Seer  of  Hawarden," 
the  foreign  markets,  book  reviews.  Elfrida 
thought  also  that  she  knew  what  she  might 
expect  here,  and  that  it  would  be  nothing 
very  absorbing.  Still,  with  a  sense  of  tasting 
criticism  in  advance,  she  let  her  eye  travel 
over  the  column  or  two  of  the  paper  devoted 
to  three  or  four  books  of  the  week.  A 
moment  later  Janet  Cardiff's  name  in  the 
second  paragraph  had  sprung  at  her  throat, 
it  seemed  to  Elfrida,  and  choked  her. 

She  could  not  see — she  could  not  see ! 
The  print  was  so  bad,  the  light  was  infernal, 
the  carriage  jolted  so !  She  got  up  and  held 
the  paper  nearer  to  the  lamp  in  the  roof, 
staying  herself  against  the  end  of  a  seat. 
As  she  read,  she  grew  paler,  and  the  paper 
shook  in  her  hand.  "  One  of  the  books  of 
the  year,"  "  showing  grasp  of  character  and 
keen  dramatic  instinct,"  "  a  distinctly  original 
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vein,"  "too  slender  a  plot  for  perfect  symmetry, 
but  a  treatment  of  situation  at  once  nervous 
and  strong,"  were  some  of  the  commonplaces 
that  said  themselves  over  and  over  again  in 
her  mind  as  she  sank  back  into  her  place 
by  the  window  with  the  paper  lying  across 
her  lap. 

Her  heart  beat  furiously,  her  head  was 
in  a  whirl,  she  stared  hard  for  calmness 
into  the  swift-passing  night  outside.  Pre- 
sently she  recognized  herself  to  be  angry 
with  an  intense,  still,  jealous  anger  that 
seemed  to  rise  and  consume  her  in  every 
part  of  her  being.  A  success — of  course  it 
would  be  a  success  if  Janet  wrote  it — she 
was  not  artistic  enough  to  fail.  Ah,  should 
J anet's  friend  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ?  She 
didn't  know — she  would  think  afterwards ; 
but  Janet  was  of  those  who  succeed,  and 
there  were  more  ways  than  one  of  deserv- 
ing success.  Janet  was  a  compromise ;  she 
belonged  really  to  the  British  public,  and  the 
class  of  Academy  studies  from  the  nude, 
which  were  always  draped,  just  a  little. 
Elfrida  found  a  bitter  satisfaction  in  this 
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simile,  and  elaborated  it.    The  book  would 
be  one  to  be  commended  for  jeunes  Jilles, 
and  her  lips  turned  down  mockingly  in  the 
shadow.     She   fancied   some  well-meaning 
critic  saying,  "  It  should  be  on  every  draw- 
ing-room table,"  and  she   almost  laughed 
outright.    She  thought  of  a  number  of  other 
little  things  that  might  be  said,  of  the  same 
nature,  and  equally  amusing.    Her  anger 
flamed  up  again  at  the  thought  of  how  Janet 
had  concealed  this  ambition  from  her,  had 
made  her,  in  a  way,  the  victim  of  it.  It 
was  not  fair,  not  fair  !     She  could  have 
prepared  herself  against  it — she  might  have 
got  her  book  ready  sooner,  and  its  triumph 
might  at  least  have  come  out  side  by  side 
with  Janet's.    She  was  just  beginning  to 
feel  that  they  were  neck  and  neck,  in  a 
way,  and  now  Janet  had  shot  so  far  ahead, 
in  a  night,  in  a  paragraph !     She  could 
never,  never  catch  up !    And  from  under 
her  closed  eyelids  two  hot  tears  started  and 
ran  over  her  cold  cheeks.    It  came  upon  her 
suddenly  that  she  was  sick  with  jealousy, 
not  envy,  but  pure  anger  at  being  distanced, 
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and  she  tried  to  attack  herself  about  it. 
With  a  strong  effort,  she  heaped  oppro- 
brium and  shame  upon  herself,  denounced 
herself,  tried  to  hate  herself.  But  she  felt 
that  it  was  all  a  kind  of  dumb  show,  and 
that  under  it  nothing  could  change  the 
person  she  was,  or  the  real  feeling  she  had 
about  this — nothing  except  being  first!  Ah, 
then  she  could  be  generous,  and  loyal,  and 
disinterested — then  she  could  be  really  a  nice 
person  to  know,  she  derided  herself.  And 
as  her  foot  touched  the  little  hand-bag  on 
the  floor,  she  took  a  kind  of  sullen  courage, 
which  deserted  her  when  she  folded  the 
paper  on  her  lap,  and  was  struck  again  in 
the  face  with  Lash  and  Black's  advertise- 
ment on  the  outside  page,  announcing  Janet's 
novel  in  letters,  that  looked  half  a  foot  long. 
Then  she  resigned  herself  to  her  wretched- 
ness, till  the  train  sped  into  the  glare  of 
Paddington. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  bad,  miss,"  remarked 
the  small  boy's  mother  as  they  pushed 
toward  the  door  together.  "  Them  Banburys 
don't  agree  with  everybody." 
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The  effect  upon  Elfrida  was  hysterical. 
She  controlled  herself  just  long  enough  to 
answer  with  decent  gravity,  and  escaped 
upon  the  platform  to  burst  into  a  silent, 
quivering  paroxysm  of  laughter  that  brought 
her  over-charged  feelings  delicious  relief, 
and  produced  an  answering  smile  on  the  face 
of  a  large  good-looking  policeman.  Her 
laugh  rested  her,  calmed  her,  and  restored 
something  of  her  moral  tone.  She  was  at 
least  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  asking 
the  boy  at  the  book-stall  where  she  bought 
**John  Camberwell"  whether  the  volume 
was  selling  rapidly  or  not.  Buddha  looked 
on  askance  while  she  read  it,  all  night  long, 
and  well  into  the  morning.  She  reached 
the  last  page  and  flung  down  the  book  in 
pure  physical  exhaustion,  with  the  frame- 
work of  half  a  dozen  reviews  in  her  mind. 
When  she  awoke,  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
she  decided  that  she  must  have  another  day 
or  two  of  solitude — she  would  not  let  the 
CardilFs  know  she  had  returned  quite  yet. 

Three  days  afterwards  the  Illustrated  Age 
published  a  review  of  ''John  Camberwell," 
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which  brought  an  agreeable  perplexity  to 
Messrs.  Lash  and  Black.  It  was  too  good 
to  compress,  and  their  usual  advertising 
space  would  not  contain  it  all.  It  was 
almost  passionately  appreciative;  here  and 
there  the  effect  of  the  criticism  was  obviously 
marred  by  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  let  no 
point  of  beauty  or  of  value  escape  divination. 
Quotations  from  the  book  were  culled  like 
flowers,  with  a  delicate  hand ;  and  there  was 
conspicuous  care  in  the  avoidance  of  any 
phrase  that  was  hackneyed,  any  line  of 
criticism  that  custom  had  impoverished.  It 
seemed  that  the  writer  fashioned  a  tribute, 
and  strove  to  make  it  perfect  in  every  way. 
And  so  perfect  it  was,  so  cunningly  devised 
and  gracefully  expressed,  with  such  a  self- 
conscious  beauty  of  word  and  thought,  that 
its  extravagance  went  unsuspected  and  the 
interest  it  provoked  was  its  own. 

Janet  read  the  review  in  a  glow  of  remorse- 
ful affection.  She  was  appealed  to  less  by 
the  exquisite  manipulation  with  which  the 
phrases  strove  to  say  the  most  and  the  best, 
than  by  the  loyal  haste  to  praise  she  saw 
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behind  them,  and  she  forgave  their  lack  of 
blame,  in  the  happy  belief  that  Elfrida  had 
not  the  heart  for  it.  She  was  not  in  the 
least  angry  that  her  friend  should  have  done 
her  the  injustice  of  what  would  have  been, 
less  adroitly  managed,  indiscriminate  praise ; 
in  fact,  she  hardly  thought  of  the  value  of 
the  critique  at  all,  so  absorbed  was  she  in 
the  sweet  sense  of  the  impulse  that  made 
Elfrida  write  it.  To  Janet's  quick  forgive- 
ness, it  made  up  for  everything,  indeed  she 
found  in  it  a  scourge  for  her  anger,  for  her 
resentment.  Elfrida  might  do  what  she 
pleased,  Janet  would  never  cavil  again ;  she 
was  sure  now  of  some  real  possession  in  her 
friend.  But  she  longed  to  see  Elfrida,  to 
assure  herself  of  the  warm  verity  of  this. 
Besides,  she  wanted  to  feel  her  work  in  her 
friend's  presence,  to  extract  the  censure 
that  was  due,  to  take  the  essence  of  praise 
from  her  eyes,  and  voice,  and  hand.  But 
she  would  wait.  She  had  still  no  right  to 
know  that  Elfrida  had  returned,  and  an  odd 
sensitiveness  prevented  her  from  driving 
instantly  to  Essex  Court  to  ask. 

YOL.  n.  K 
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The  next  day  passed  and  the  next. 
Lawrence  CardiiF  found  no  reason  to  share 
his  daughter's  scruples,  and  went  twice,  to 
meet  Mrs.  Jordan  on  the  threshold  with  the 
implacable  statement  that  Miss  Bell  had 
returned,  but  was  not  at  home.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  mention  Elfrida  to  Janet 
now. 

Kendal  had  gone  back  to  Devonshire  to 
look  after  the  thinning  of  a  bit  of  his  wood- 
lands— one  thing  after  another  claimed  his 
attention  there.  Janet  had  a  gay  note  from 
him  now  and  then,  always  en  camerade,  in 
which  he  deplored  himself  in  the  character 
of  an  intelligent  landowner;  but  in  which 
she  detected  also  a  growing  interest  and 
satisfaction  in  all  that  he  was  finding  to  do. 
Janet  saw  it  always  with  a  throb  of  pleasure  ; 
his  art  was  much  to  her,  but  the  sympathy 
that  bound  him  to  the  practical  side  of  his 
world  was  more,  though  she  would  not  have 
confessed  it.  She  was  unconsciously  com- 
forted by  the  sense  that  it  was  on  the  warm, 
bright,  comprehensible  side  of  his  interest  in 
life  that  she  touched  him,  and  that  Elfrida 
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did  not  touch  him.  The  idea  of  the  country 
house  in  Devonshire  excluded  Elfrida,  and 
it  was  an  exclusion  Janet  could  be  happy  in 
conscientiously,  since  Elfrida  did  not  care. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Even  in  view  of  her  popular  magazine 
articles  and  her  literary  name,  Janet's  novel 
was  a  surprising  success.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  follow  the  example 
of  all  the  London  critics,  except  Elfrida 
Bell,  and  go  into  the  detail  of  its  slender 
story  and  its  fairly  original,  broadly  human 
qualities  of  treatment  to  explain  this ;  the 
fact  will  perhaps  be  accepted  without  demon- 
stration. It  was  a  common  phrase  among 
the  reviewers,  though  Messrs.  Lash  and 
Black  carefully  cut  it  out  of  their  selec- 
tions for  advertisement,  that  the  book  was 
in  no  way  remarkable ;  and  the  publishers 
were  as  much  astonished  as  anybody  else 
when  the  first  edition  was  exhausted  in 
three  weeks.  Yet  the  agreeable  fact  re- 
mained that  the  reviews  gave  it  the  amount 
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of  space  usually  assigned  to  books  allowed 
to  be  remarkable ;  and  that  the  Athenian 
announced  the  second  edition  to  be  had  "  at 
all  booksellers  "  on  a  certain  Monday. 

"  When  they  say  it  is  not  remarkable," 
wrote  Kendal  to  Janet,  "  they  mean  that 
it  is  not  heroic ;  and  that  it  is  published 
in  one  volume,  at  six  shillings.  To  be  re- 
markable— to  the  trade — it  should  have 
dealt  with  epic  passion,  in  three  volumes,  at 
thirty." 

To  him  the  book  had  a  charm  quite  apart 
from  its  literary  value,  in  the  revelation  it 
made  of  its  author.  It  was  the  first  piece 
of  work  Janet  had  done  from  a  seriously 
artistic  point  of  view,  into  which  she  had 
thrown  herself  without  fence  or  guard ;  and 
it  was,  to  him,  as  if  she  had  stepped  from 
behind  a  mask.  He  wrote  to  her  about  it 
with  the  confidence  of  the  new  relation  it 
established  between  them ;  he  looked  for- 
ward with  warm  pleasure  to  the  closer 
intimacy  which  it  would  bring.  To  Janet, 
living  in  this  new  sweetness  of  their  better 
understanding,  only  one  thing  was  lacking — 
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Elfrida  made  no  sign.  If  Janet  could  have 
known,  it  was  impossible.  In  her  review, 
Elfrida  had  done  all  she  could.  She  had 
forced  herself  to  write  it  before  she  touched 
a  line  of  her  own  work ;  and  now,  persis- 
tently remote  in  her  attic,  she  strove  every 
night  over  the  pile  of  notes  which  repre- 
sented the  ambition  that  sent  its  roots  daily 
deeper  into  the  fibre  of  her  being.  Twice 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  Kensington 
Square,  and  found  she  could  not ;  the  last 
time  being  the  day  the  Decade  said  that  a 
new  and  larger  edition  of  "  John  Camberwell" 
was  in  preparation. 

Ten  days  after  her  return,  the  maid  at 
Kensington  Square,  with  a  curious  look, 
brought  up  Elfrida's  card  to  Janet.  Miss 
Bell  was  in  the  drawing-room,  she  said. 
Yes,  she  had  told  Miss  Bell  Miss  Cardiff 
was  up  in  the  library ;  but  Miss  Bell  said 
she  would  wait  in  the  drawing-room. 

Janet  looked  at  the  card  in  astonishment, 
debating  with  berself  what  it  might  mean. 
Such  a  formality  was  absurd  between  them ! 
Why  had  not  Elfrida  come  up  at  once  to 
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this  third-story  den  of  theirs  she  knew  so 
well?  What  new  preposterous  caprice  was 
this  ?  She  went  down  gravely,  chilled  ;  but 
before  she  reached  the  drawing-room  she 
resolved  to  take  it  another  way — as  a  whim, 
as  a  matter  for  scolding.  After  all,  she  was 
glad  Elfrida  had  come  back  to  her  on  any 
terms.  She  went  in  radiant,  with  a  quick 
step,  holding  the  card  at  arm's  length. 

"  To   what,"   she   demanded  mockingly, 
am  I  to  attribute  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  " 
But  she  seized  Elfrida  lightly,  and  kissed 
her  on  both  cheeks,  before  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  reply. 

The  girl  disengaged  herself  gently.  "  Oh, 
I  have  come,  like  the  rest,  to  lay  my  homage 
at  your  feet,"  she  said,  with  a  little  smile 
that  put  spaces  between  them.  You  did 
not  expect  me  to  deny  myself  that  pleasure  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Frida.  When  did  you 
come  back  to  town  ?  " 

**When  did  I  come  back?"    Elfrida  re- 
peated slowly,  watching  for   the  effect  of 
her  words.    "  On  the  first,  I  think  it  was." 
"  And  this  is  the  tenth  !  "  Janet  exclaimed, 
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adding  helplessly,  "  You  are  an  enigma ! 
Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  suppose  that  you  would 
care  to  know  anything  just  now — except 
what  the  papers  tell  you  ?  " 

Janet  regarded  her  silently,  saying  nothing. 
Under  her  look  Elfrida's  expression  changed 
a  little,  grew  uncomfortable.  The  elder  girl 
felt  the  chill,  the  seriousness  with  which  she 
received  the  card  upstairs,  return  upon  her 
suddenly ;  and  she  became  aware  that  she 
could  not,  with  self-respect,  fight  it  any 
longer. 

"  If  you  thought  that,"  she  said  gravely, 
it  was  a  curious  thing  to  think.  But  I 
believe  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  one  of  the 
pleasantest  things  the  papers  have  been  tell- 
ing me,"  she  went  on  with  constraint.  "  It 
was  very  kind — much  too  kind.  Thank  you 
very  much." 

Elfrida  looked  up,  half  frightened,  at  the 
revulsion  of  her  tone.  "  But  —  but  your 
book  is  delightful.  I  was  no  more  charmed 
than  everybody  must  be.  And  it  has  made 
a  tremendous  hit,  hasn't  it  ?  " 
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"  Thanks,  I  believe  it  is  doing  a  fair 
amount  of  credit  to  its  publishers.  They  are 
very  pushing  people." 

"  How  delicious  it  must  feel !  "  Elfrida  said. 
Her  words  were  more  like  those  of  their 
ordinary  relation,  but  her  tone  and  manner 
had  the  aloofness  of  the  merest  acquaint- 
ance. 

Janet  felt  a  slow  anger  grow  up  in  her. 
It  was  intolerable,  this  dictation  of  their 
relation.  Elfrida  desired  a  change.  She 
should  have  it,  but  not  at  her  caprice. 
Janet's  innate  dominance  rose  up,  and 
asserted  a  superior  right  to  make  the  terms 
between  them  ;  and  all  the  hidden  jar,  the 
unacknowledged  contempt,  the  irritation,  the 
hurt  and  the  stress  of  the  year  that  had 
passed,  rushed  in  from  banishment  and  gained 
possession  of  her.  She  took  just  an  appre- 
ciable instant  to  steady  herself,  and  then  her 
grey  eyes  regarded  Elfrida  with  a  calm  re- 
moteness in  them  which  gave  the  other  girl 
a  quick  impression  of  having  done  more  than 
she  meant  to  do,  gone  too  far  to  return. 
Their  glances  met,  and  Elfrida's  eyes,  un- 
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quiet  and  undecided,  dropped  before  Janet's. 
Already  she  had  a  vibrant  regret. 

**You  enjoyed  being  out  of  town,  of 
course?"  Janet  said.  It  is  always  pleasant 
to  leave  London  for  a  while,  I  think." 

There  was  a  cool  masterfulness  in  the  tone 
of  this  that  arrested  Elfrida's  feeling  of  half- 
penitence,  and  armed  her  instantly.  What- 
ever desire  she  had  felt  to  assert  and  indulge 
her  individuality  at  any  expense,  in  her  own 
attitude  there  had  been  the  consciousness 
of  what  they  owed  one  another.  She  had 
defied  it  perhaps,  but  it  had  been  there.  In 
this  it  was  ignored ;  Janet  had  gone  a  step 
further — her  tone  expressed  the  blankest  in- 
difference.   Elfrida  drew  herself  up. 

Thanks,  it  was  delightful.  An  escape 
from  London  always  is,  as  you  say.  Un- 
fortunately, one  is  obliged  to  come  back." 

Janet  laughed  lightly.  "  Oh,  I  don't  know 
that  I  go  so  far  as  that.  I  rather  like 
coming  back,  too.  And  you  have  missed 
one  or  two  things,  you  know,  by  being 
away." 

The  Lord  Mayor  s  show  ?  "  asked  Elfrida, 
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angry  that  she  could  not  restrain  the  curl  of 
her  lip. 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  That  comes  off  in  Novem- 
ber, don't  you  remember  ?  Things  at  the 
theatres  chiefly.  Oh,  Jessie,  J essie  !  "  she 
went  on,  shaking  her  head  at  the  maid,  who 
had  come  in  with  the  tray.  "  You're  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  late  with  tea.  Make  it 
for  us  now  where  you  are,  and,  remember 
that  Miss  Bell  doesn't  like  cream." 

The  maid  blushed,  and  smiled  under  the 
easy  reproof  and  did  as  she  was  told.  Janet 
chatted  on  pleasantly  about  the  one  or  two 
first  nights  she  had  seen,  and  Elfrida  felt  for 
a  moment  that  the  situation  was  hopelessly 
changed.  She  bad  an  intense,  unreasonable 
indignation.  The  maid  had  scarcely  left 
the  room  when  her  blind  search  for  means 
of  retaliation  succeeded. 

"  But  one  is  not  wholly  without  diversions 
in  the  provinces.  I  had,  for  instance,  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Cardiff." 

Oh  yes,  I  heard  of  that,"  Janet  re- 
turned, smiling.  "My  father  thought  that 
we  were  being  improperly  robbed  of  your 
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society,  and  went  to  try  to  persuade  you  to 
return,  didn't  he !  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
was  a  shocking  liberty  ;  but  you  ought  to 
forgive  him — on  the  ground  of  his  disap- 
pointment." 

The  cup  Elfrida  held  shook  in  its  saucer, 
and  she  put  it  down  to  silence  it.  Janet  did 
not  know,  did  not  suspect,  then.  Well,  she 
should.  Her  indifference  was  too  madden- 
ing. 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  a 
liberty  at  all.  Mr.  Cardiff  wanted  me  to 
come  back  to  marry  him." 

There,  it  was  done,  and  as  brutally  as 
possible.  Her  vanity  was  avenged — she 
could  have  her  triumphs  too  !  And  instant 
with  its  gratification  came  the  cold  recoil 
of  herself  upon  herself — a  sense  of  shame,  a 
longing  to  undo. 

Janet  took  the  announcement  with  the  very 
slightest  lifting  of  her  eyebrows.  She  bent 
her  head  and  stirred  her  teacup  meditatively, 
then  looked  gravely  at  Elfrida. 

"  Really,"  she  said.  And  may  I  ask — 
whether  you  have  come  back  for  that  ?  " 
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"I  — I  hardly  know,"   Elfrida  faltered. 
You  know  what  I  think  about  marriage — 
there  is  so  much  to  consider." 

"  Doubtless  ?  "  Janet  returned.  Her  head 
was  throbbing  with  the  question  why  this 
girl  would  not  go — go-go !  How  had  she 
the  hardihood  to  stay  another  instant?  At 
any  moment  her  father  might  come  in,  and 
then  how  could  she  support  the  situation  ? 
But  all  she  added  was,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is 
a  matter  which  we  cannot  very  well  discuss." 
Tlien  a  bold  thought  came  to  her,  and  with- 
out weighing  it,  she  put  it  into  words.  The 
answer  might  put  everything  definitely — so 
definitely  — at  an  end.  "  Mr.  Kendal  went  to 
remonstrate  with  you,  too,  didn't  he  ?  It 
must  have  been  very  troublesome,  and  em- 
barrassing "     Janet  stopped. 

Elfrida  had  turned  paler,  and  her  eyes 
greatened  with  excitement.    "  iVb,"  she  said, 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Kendal.  What  do  you 
mean  ?    Tell  me  ! " 

Perhaps  I  have  no  right ;  but  he  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  you  at  Cheynemouth." 

*'He  must  have  been  in  the  audience," 
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Elfrlda  returned  in  a  voice  that  was  hardly 
audible. 

Perhaps." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  between 
them — a  natural  silence,  and  no  dumbness. 
They  had  forgotten  about  themselves  in  the 
absorption  of  other  thoughts. 

"I  must  go,"  Elfrida  said  with  an  effort, 
rising.  What  had  come  to  her  with  this 
thing  Janet  had  told  her?  Why  had  she 
this  strange  fulness  in  the  beating  of  her 
heart ;  this  sense — part  of  shame,  part  of 
fright,  part  of  happiness — that  had  taken 
possession  of  her  ?  What  had  become  of 
her  strange  feeling  about  Janet  ?  For  it 
had  gone,  gone  utterly,  and  with  it  all  her 
pride,  all  her  self-control.  She  was  con- 
scious only  of  a  great  need  of  somebody's 
strength  ;  of  somebody's  thought  and  interest 
— of  Janet's.  Yet  how  could  she  unsay  any- 
thing ?  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  Janet 
took  it.       Good-bye,  then,"  she  said. 

"  Grood-bye !  I  hope  you  will  escape  the 
rain." 

But  at  the  door  Elfrida  turned  and  came 
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back.  Janet  was  roechanically  stirring  the 
coals  in  the  grate. 

Listen  !  "  she  said.  "  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  about  myself." 

Janet  looked  up  with  inward  impatience. 
She  knew  these  repentant  self-revealings  so 
well. 

"  I  know  I'm  a  beast — I  can't  help  it  • 
Ever  since  I  heard  of  your  success  I've  been 
hating  it.  You  can  laugh  if  you  like,  but 
I've  been  jealous.  Oh,  I'm  not  deceived  ! 
Very  well  we  are  acquainted,  myself  and  I ! 
It's  pure  jealousy — I  admit  it !  I  despise 
it;  but  there  it  is.  You  have  everything! 
You  succeed  in  all  the  things  you  do — you 
suffocate  me,  do  you  understand  ?  Always 
the  first  place ;  always  the  attention,  the 
consideration,  wherever  we  go  together ! 
And  your  pretence — your  lie — of  believing 
my  work  as  good  as  yours !  I  believe  it — 
yes,  I  do — but  you  do  not  I  Oh,  I  know  you 
through  and  through,  Janet  Cardiff!  And 
altogether,"  she  went  on  passionately,  "  it 
has  been  too  much  for  me.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  govern  it.    I  have  yielded — miserable 
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that  I  am !  But  just  now  I  feel  it  going 
away  from  me,  Janet." 

She  paused,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
Janet  was  looking  contemplatively  into  the 
fire. 

"And  I  made  up  my  mind  to  say  it 
straight  out.  It  is  better  so,  don't  you 
think?" 

"  Oh  yes  ;  it  is  better  so." 

"  I  hate  you  sometimes — -when  you  suffo- 
cate me  with  your  cleverness ;  but  I  admire 
you  tremendously  always.  So  I  suppose  we 
can  go  on,  can't  we?  Ah!"  Elfrida  cried, 
noting  Janet's  hesitation  with  a  kind  of 
wonder.  How  should  it  be  exacted  of  her 
to  be  anything  more  than  frank  ?  "I  will 
go  a  step  further  to  come  back  to  you,  my 
Janet.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret — the  first 
one  I  ever  had.  Don't  be  afraid  that  I  shall 
become  your  stepmother,  and  hate  me  in 
advance.  That  is  too  absurd ! "  and  the 
girl  laughed  ringingly,  "because — I  believe 
I'm  in  love  with  John  Kendal !  " 

For  answer,  Janet  turned  to  her  with  the 
look  of  one  pressed  to  the  last  extremity. 
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"  Is  it  true  tliat  you  are  going  to  write  your 
own  experiences  in  the  corps  de  ballet  ?  "  she 
asked  ironically. 

"  Quite  true.  I  have  done  three  chapters 
already.  "What  do  you  think  of  it?  Isn't 
it  a  good  idea  ?  " 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  know  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

"  I  think,"  said  Janet,  slowly,  looking  into 
the  fire,  "  that  the  scheme  is  a  contemptible 
one  ;  and  that  you  are  doing  a  very  poor 
sort  of  thing  in  carrying  it  out." 

"Thanks!"  Elfrida  returned.  "We  are 
pretty  much  alike,  we  women,  aren't  we, 
after  all  ?  Only  some  of  us  say  so,  and  some 
of  us  don't.  But  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
you  would  have  objected  to  my  small  rivalry 
hefore  the  fact!' 

Janet  sighed  wearily,  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  "  Let  me  lend  you  an  um- 
brella," she  said  ;  "  the  rain  has  come." 

"  It  won't  be  necessary,  thanks,"  Elfrida 
returned.  "  I  hear  Mr.  Cardiff  coming 
upstairs.  I  shall  ask  him  to  take  care  of 
me  as  far  as  the  omnibuses.    Good-bye !  " 

VOL.  ir.  L 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

Oh,  but — but,"  cried  Elfrida,  tragic-eyed, 
"  you  don't  understand,  my  friend ;  and 
these  pretences  of  mine  are  unendurable — 
I  won't  make  another !  This  is  the  real 
reason  why  I  can't  go  to  your  house.  Janet 
knows — everything  there  is  to  know.  I 
told  her — I  myself — in  a  fit  of  rage  ten  days 
ago,  and  then  she  said  things,  and  I  said 
things,  and — and  there  is  nothing  now  be- 
tween us  any  more  !  " 

Lawrence  Cardiff  looked  grave.  "  I  am 
sorry  for  that,"  he  said. 

A  middle-aged  gentleman  in  apparently 
hopeless  love  does  not  confide  in  his  grown- 
up daughter,  and  Janet's  father  had  hardly 
thought  of  her  seriously  in  connection  with 
the  new  relation  which  was  to  him  so  pre- 
carious and  so  sweet.    Its  realization  had 
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never  been  close  enough  for  practical  consider- 
ations— it  was  an  image,  something  in  the 
clouds ;  and  if  he  still  hoped  and  longed  for 
its  materialization,  there  were  times  when 
he  feared  even  to  regard  it  too  closely  lest 
it  should  vanish.  His  first  thought  at  this 
announcement  of  Elfrida's  was  of  what  it 
might,  signify  of  change,  what  bearing  it 
had  upon  her  feeling,  upon  her  intention. 
Then  he  thought  of  its  immediate  results, 
which  seemed  to  him  unfortunate ;  but  in 
the  instant  he  had  for  reflection  he  did  not 
consider  Janet  at  all. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  It  was  contemptible !  I  did 
it  partly  to  hurt  her  and  partly,  I  think,  to 
gratify  my  own  vanity.  You  would  not 
have  thought  anything  so  bad  of  me  per- 
haps ?  "    She  looked  up  at  him  childishly. 

They  were  strolling  about  the  quiet  spaces 
of  the  Temple  Courts.  It  was  a  pleasant 
afternoon  in  February,  the  new  grass  was 
pushing  up.  They  could  be  quite  occupied 
with  one  another — they  had  the  place  almost 
to  themselves.  Elfrida's  well-fitting,  shabby 
little   jacket   hung   unbuttoned,    and  she 
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swung  CardifiTs  light  walking-stick  as  they 
sauntered.  He,  with  his  eyes  on  her  deli- 
cately flushed  face,  and  his  hands  unpro- 
fessionally  in  his  pockets,  was  counting  the 
minutes  that  were  left  them. 

"  You  wouldn't  have,  would  you  ? "  she 
persisted. 

I  would  think  any  womanly  fault  you 
like  of  you,"  he  laughed,  "  but  one — the  fear 
to  confess  it." 

Elfrida  shut  her  lips  with  a  little  proud 
smile.  Do  you  know,"  she  said  con- 
fidingly, when  you  say  things  like  that  to 
me,  I  like  you  very  much — but  very  much !  " 

"But  not  enough,"  he  answered  her 
quickly — "  never  enough,  Frida  ?  " 

The  girl's  expression  changed.  "  You 
are  not  to  call  me  Frida,"  she  said, 
frowning  a  little.  "  It  has  an  association 
that  will  always  be  painful  to  me.  When 
people — disappoint  me,  I  try  to  forget  them 
in  every  way  I  can."  She  paused,  and 
Cardiff  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

He  had  an  instant  of  intense  resentment 
against  his  daughter.     What  brutality  had 
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she  been  guilty  of  toward  Elfrida  in  that 
moment  of  unreasonable  jealousy  that  surged 
up  between  them  ?  He  would  fiercely  like 
to  know.  But  Elfrida  was  smiling  again, 
looking  up  at  him  in  wilful  disregard  of  her 
wet  eyes. 

"  Say  Elfrida,  please— all  of  it." 

They  had  reached  the  Inner  Temple  Hall. 

"  Let  us  go  in  there  and  sit  down,"  he 
suggested.    "  You  must  be  tired,  dear  child.'' 

She  hesitated  and  submitted.  "  Yes,  I 
am,"  she  said.  Presently  they  were  sitting 
on  one  of  the  long  dark  polished  wooden 
benches  in  the  quiet  of  the  rich  light  the 
ages  have  left  in  this  place,  keeping  a 
mutual  moment  of  silence.  "  How  splendid 
it  is !  "  Elfrida  said  restlessly,  looking  at 
the  great  carved  wooden  screen  they  had 
come  through.  "  The  man  who  did  that 
had  a  joy  in  his  life,  hadn't  he  ?  To-day 
is  very  cheap  and  common,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

He  had  hardly  words  to  answer  her  vague 
question,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the  beauty 
and  the  grace  and  the  interest  with  which 
she  had  suddenly  invested  the  high-backed 
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corner  she  sat  in.  He  felt  no  desire  to 
analyze  her  charm — he  did  not  ask  himself 
whether  it  was  the  poetry  of  her  eyes  and 
lips  or  her  sincerity  about  herself,  or  the 
joy  in  art  that  was  the  key  to  her  soul, 
or  all  of  these  or  something  that  was  none 
of  them.  He  simply  allowed  himself  to  be 
possessed  by  it,  and  Elfrida  saw  his  pleasure 
in  his  eager  look  and  in  every  line  of  his 
delicate  features.  It  was  delicious  to  be 
able  to  give  such  pleasure,  she  thought. 
She  felt  like  a  thrice  -  spiritualized  Hebe 
lifting  the  cup,  not  to  Jove,  but  to  a  very 
superior  mortal.  She  wished,  in  effect,  as 
she  looked  at  him,  that  he  were  of  her 
essence — she  might  be  cup-bearer  to  him 
always  then.  It  was  a  graceful  and  un- 
exacting  occupation.  But  he  was  not, 
absolutely,  and  the  question  was,  how  long — 
She  started  as  he  seemed  to  voice  her 
thought. 

"  This  can't  go  on,  Elfrida." 

Cardiff  had  somehow  possessed  himself 
of  her  hand  as  it  lay  along  the  polished 
edge  of  the  wooden  seat.    It  was  a  privilege 
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she  permitted  him  sometimes,  with  the  tacit 
understanding  that  he  was  not  to  abuse  it. 

"  And  why  not — for  a  little  while  ?  It 
is  very  pleasant,  I  think." 

"  If  you  were  in  love  you  would  know 
why.  You  are  not,  I  know ;  you  needn't 
say  so.  But  it  will  come,  Elfrida — only 
give  it  the  chance.  I  would  stake  my  soul 
on  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  make  you 
love  me."  His  confidence  in  the  power  of 
his  own  passion  was  as  strong  as  a  boy's  of 
twenty. 

"  If  I  were  in  love ! "  Elfrida  repeated 
slowly,  with  an  absent  smile.  And  you 
think  it  would  come  afterwards?  That  is 
an  exploded  idea,  my  friend.  I  should  feel 
as  if  I  were  acting  out  an  old-fashioned 
novel — an  old-fashioned,  second-rate  novel !  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  invited 
him  to  share  their  laughter;  but  the  smile 
he  gave  her  was  pitiful,  if  she  could  have 
known  it.  The  strain  she  had  been  putting 
upon  him,  and  promised  indefinitely  to  put 
upon  him,  was  growing  greater  than  he 
could  bear. 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  decide," 
he  said.  You  have  been  telling  me  two 
things,  dear — one  thing  with  your  lips, 
and  another  thing  with  your  eyes,  and 
ways  of  doing.  You  tell  me  that  I  must 
go,  but  you  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
stay.  For  God's  sake,  let  it  be  one  or  the 
other." 

"  I  am  so  sorry.    We  could  be  friends  of 
a  sort,  I  think,  but  I  can't  marry  you." 
You  have  never  told  me  why." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  truly,  literally  — 
brutally  ? 

"  Of  course." 

"  Then  it  is  not  only  because  I  don't  love 
you — that  there  is  not  for  me  the  common 
temptation  to  enter  a  form  of  bondage  which 
as  I  see  it  is  hateful.  That  is  enough,  but 
it  is  not  all ;  it  is  not  even  the  principal 

thing  !     It  is  "  she  hesitated  ;     it  is 

that — that  we  are  different,  you  and  I.  It 
would  be  preposterous,"  she  went  on  hastily, 
"  not  to  admit  that  you  are  infinitely  superior 
— of  course — and  cleverer  and  wiser  and 
more  important  in  the  world.    And  that 
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will  make  me  absurd  in  your  eyes,  when  I 
tell  you  that  my  whole  life  is  wrapped  up 
in  a  sense  which  I  cannot  see  or  feel  that 
you  have  at  all.  You  have  much — oh,  a 
great  deal  —  outside  of  it,  and  I  have 
nothing.  My  life  is  swayed  in  obedience 
to  laws  that  you  do  not  even  know  of.  You 
can  hardly  be  my  friend — completely.  As 
your  wife  I  should  suffer,  and  you  would 
suffer,  in  a  false  position  which  could  never 
be  altered." 

She  paused  and  looked  at  him  seriously ; 
and  he  felt  that  she  believed  what  she  had 
said.  She  had,  at  all  events,  given  him 
full  permission  to  go.  And  he  was  as  far 
from  being  able  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  he 
had  been  before  ;  further,  for  every  moment 
those  slender  fingers  rested  in  his  made  it 
more  impossible  to  relinquish  them  for 
always.  So  he  persisted,  with  a  bitter  sense 
of  failure  that  would  not  wholly,  honestly 
recognize  itself. 

"  Is  Golightly  Ticke  your  friend — com- 
pletely ?  " 

"  More — pardon  me — than  you  could  ever 
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be,"  she  answered  him,  undaunted  by  the 
contempt  in  his  tone. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  between 
them.  Elfrida's  wide-eyed  gaze  wandered 
appreciatively  over  the  dusky  interior,  which 
for  the  man  beside  her  barely  existed. 

"  What  a  lot  of  English  character  there  is 
here  !  "  she  said  softly.  How  dignified  it 
is,  and  conscientious,  and  restrained !  " 

It  was  as  if  she  had  not  spoken.  Cardiff 
stared  with  knit  brows  into  the  insoluble 
problem  she  had  presented  to  him  a  moment 
longer. 

''How  are  we  so  different,  Elfrida?"  he 
broke  out  passionately.  "  You  are  a  woman, 
and  I  am  a  man ;  the  world  has  dealt 
with  us  differently,  and  I  am  older  than 
I  dare  say  I  ought  to  be  to  hope  for  your 
love ;  but  these  are  not  differences  that 
count,  whatever  their  results  may  be.  It 
seems  to  me  trivial  to  speak  of  such  things 
in  this  connection ;  but  we  like  very  much 
the  same  books — the  same  people.  I  grant 
you  I  don't  know  anything  about  pictures — 
but  surely,"  he  pleaded,  "  these  are  not  the 
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things  that  cut  a  man  off  from  the  happiness 
of  a  lifetime." 

"  I  m  afraid  "  she  began,  and  then  she 

broke  off  suddenly.  "I  am  sorry — sorrier 
than  I  have  ever  been  before,  I  think.  I 
should  have  liked  so  well  to  keep  your 
friendship  ;  it  is  the  most  chivalrous  I  know. 
But  if  you  feel  like — like  this  about  it,  I 
suppose  I  must  not.  Shall  we  say  good-bye 
here,  and  now  ?    Truly  I  am  sorry." 

She  had  risen,  and  he  could  find  no  words 
to  stay  her.  It  seemed  that  the  battle  to 
possess  her  was  over,  and  that  he  had  lost. 
Her  desire  for  his  friendship  had  all  the 
mockery  of  freedom  in  it  to  him ;  in  the 
agony  of  the  moment  it  insulted  him.  With 
an  effort  he  controlled  himself — there  should 
be  no  more  futility  of  words.  He  must  see 
the  last  of  her  some  time — let  it  be  now,  then. 
He  bent  his  head  over  the  slender  hand  he 
held,  brought  his  lips  to  it,  and  then,  with 
passion,  kissed  it  hotly  again  and  again,  seek- 
ing the  warm  uncovered  little  spot  above 
the  fastening.  Elfrida  snatched  it  away 
with  a  little  shiver  at  the  contact,  a  little 
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angry  shiver  of  surprised  nerves.  He  looked 
at  her  piteously,  struggling  for  a  word, 
for  any  word  to  send  away  her  repulsion, 
to  bring  her  back  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment  before.  But  he  could  not  find  it — ■ 
he  seemed  to  have  drifted  hopelessly  from 
her,  lost  all  his  reckonings. 

"  Well  ? "  she  said.  She  was  held  there 
partly  by  her  sense  of  pity,  and  partly 
by  her  desire  to  see  the  last,  the  very  last 
of  it. 

"  Go !  he  returned,  with  a  shrinking  of 
pain  at  the  word  ;     I  cannot." 

"  Pauvre  ami  I "  she  said  softly,  and  then 
she  turned,  and  her  light  steps  sounded  back 
to  him  through  the  length  of  the  hall. 

She  walked  more  slowly  when  she  reached 
the  pavement  outside,  and  one  who  met  her 
might  have  thought  she  indulged  in  a  fairly 
pleasant  reverie.  A  little  smile  curved 
about  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  half  com- 
passionate, half  amused  and  triumphant. 
She  had  barely  time  to  banish  it,  when  she 
heard  Cardiff's  step  beside  her,  and  his 
voice. 
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I  had  to  come  after  you,"  he  said  ;  I've 
let  you  carry  off  my  stick  !  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  mischievous  challenge 
of  his  subterfuge,  and  he  added  frankly, 
with  a  voice  that  shook  a  little  notwith- 
standing— 

"  It's  of  no  use.  I  find  I  must  accept  your 
compromise.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  be 
willing  to  make  one.  And  1  can't  let  you 
go  altogether,  Elfrida." 

She  gave  him  a  happy  smile.  "  And  now,'* 
she  said, "  shall  we  talk  of  something  else  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

March  brought  John  Kendal  back  to  town 
with  a  few  Devonshire  studies,  and  a  kin- 
dling discontent  with  the  three  subjects  he 
had  in  hand  for  the  May  exhibitions.  It 
spread  over  everything  he  had  done  for  the 
last  six  months,  when  he  found  himself  alone 
with  his  canvases  and  whole-hearted  toward 
them.  He  recognized  that  he  had  been 
dividing  his  interest,  that  his  ambition  had 
suffered,  that  his  hand  did  not  leap  as  it  had 
before  at  the  suggestion  of  some  lyric  or  dra- 
matic possibility  of  colour.  He  even  fancied 
that  his  drawing,  which  was  his  vulnerable 
point,  had  worsened.  He  worked  strenuously 
for  days  without  satisfying  himself  that  he 
had  recovered  ground  appreciably,  and  then 
came  desperately  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
wanted  the  stimulus  of  a  new  idea,  a  subject 
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altogether  disassociated  from  anything  he 
had  done.  It  was  only,  he  felt,  when  his 
spirit  was  wholly  in  bondage  to  the  charm 
of  his  work  that  he  could  do  it  well,  and 
he  needed  to  be  bound  afresh.  Literally, 
he  told  himself,  the  only  thing  he  had 
painted  in  months  that  pleased  him  was 
that  mere  sketch  from  memory  of  the 
Halifax  drawing-room  episode.  He  dragged 
it  out  and  looked  at  it,  under  its  damaging 
red  stripes,  with  enthusiasm.  Whatever  she 
did  with  herself,  he  thought,  Elfrida  Bell 
was  curiously  satisfying  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  He  fell  into  a  train  of 
meditation  which  quickened  presently  into 
a  practical  idea  that  sent  him  striding  up 
and  down  the  room. 

"  I  believe  she  would  be  delighted,"  he 
said  aloud,  coming  to  a  sudden  standstill ; 

and  by  Jove  !  it  would  be  a  kind  of 
reparation  ! " 

He  delved  into  an  abysmal  cupboard 
for  a  crusted  pen  and  a  cobwebby  bottle 
of  ink,  and  was  presently  sitting  among 
the  fragments  of  three  notes  addressed,  one 
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after  the  other,  to  "Dear  Miss  Bell.'*  In 
the  end  he  wrote  a  single  line  without  any 
formality  whatever,  and  when  Elfrida  opened 
it  an  hour  later,  she  read — 

"  Will  you  let  me  paint  your  portrait  for 
the  Academy  ? 

"  John  Kendal. 
>'P.S. — Or  any  other  exhibition  you  may 
prefer." 

The  last  line  was  a  stroke  of  policy.  "  She 
abhors  Burlington  House,"  he  had  reflected. 

The  answer  came  next  day,  and  he  tore  it 
open  with  rapid  fingers.  "  I  can't  think 
why  ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  yes.  But  why  not 
for  the  Academy,  since  you  are  disposed  to 
do  me  that  honour  ?  " 

"  Characteristic  !  "  thought  Kendal,  grin- 
ning, as  he  tore  up  the  note.  "  She  can't 
think  why!  But  I'm  glad  the  Academy 
doesn't  stick  in  her  pretty  throat;  I  was 
afraid  it  would.  It's  the  potent  influence 
of  the  Private  View." 

He  wrote  immediately  in  joyful  gratitude 
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to  make  an  appointment  for  the  next  day, 
went  to  work  vigorously  about  his  prepara- 
tions, and  when  he  had  finished,  smoked  a 
series  of  pipes  to  calm  the  turbulence  of  his 
anticipations.  As  a  neighbouring  clock 
struck  five  he  put  on  his  coat.  Janet  must 
know  about  this  new  idea  of  his  ;  he  longed 
to  tell  her,  to  talk  about  it  over  the  old- 
fashioned  Spode  cup  of  tea  she  would  give 
him — Janet  was  a  connoisseur  in  tea.  He 
realized  as  he  went  downstairs  how  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  his  life  was  centering  in 
these  occasional  afternoon  gossips  with  her, 
in  the  mingled  delight  of  her  interest  and 
the  fragrance  and  the  comfort  of  that  half- 
hour  over  the  Spode  teacup.  The  associa- 
tion brought  him  a  reminiscence  that  sent 
him  smiling  to  the  nearest  confectioner's 
shop,  where  he  ordered  a  supply  of  Italian 
cakes,  for  that  would  make  ample  provision 
for  the  advent  of  half  a  dozen  unexpected 
visitors  to  the  studio.  He  would  have  to  do 
his  best  with  afternoon  sittings ;  Elfrida  was 
not  available  in  the  morning,  and  he  thought 
compassionately  that  his  sitter  must  not  be 
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starved.  "  I  will  feed  her  first,"  he  thought 
ironically,  remembering  her  keen  childish 
enjoyment  of  sugared  things.  *^  She  will 
pose  all  the  better  for  some  tea,"  and  he 
walked  on  to  Kensington  Square. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

"Janet,"  said  Lawrence  Cardifif  a  week 
later  at  breakfast,  "  the  Halifaxes  have 
decided  upon  their  American  tour.  I  saw 
Lady  Halifax  last  night,  and  she  tells  me 
they  sail  on  the  twenty-first.  They  want 
you  to  go  with  them.  Do  you  feel  disposed 
to  do  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Cardiff  looked  at  his  daughter  with 
eyes  from  which  the  hardness  that  entered 
them  weeks  before  in  the  Temple  Courts 
had  never  quite  disappeared.  His  face  was 
worn  and  thin,  its  delicacy  had  sharpened, 
and  he  carried  about  with  him  an  habitual 
abstraction.  Janet,  regarding  him  day  after 
day  in  the  light  of  her  secret  knowledge, 
gave  herself  up  to  an  inward  storm  of  anger 
and  grief  and  anxiety.    Elfrida's  name  had 
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been  tacitly  dropped  between  them,  but  to 
Janet's    sensitiveness    she   was  constantly 
and    painfully    to   be    reckoned    with  in 
their    common    life.      Lawrence  Cardiff's 
moods  were  unaccountable  to  his  daughter 
except  by  Elfrida's  influence.    She  noticed 
bitterly  that  his  old  evenness  of  temper, 
the  gay  placidity  that  made  so  delightful 
a  basis  for  their  joint  happiness,  had  abso- 
lutely disappeared.  ,  Instead  she  found  her 
father  either   irritable   or    despondent,  or 
inspired  by  a  gaiety  which  she  had  no  hand 
in  producing,  and  which  took  no  account 
of  her.    That  was  the  real  pain ;  Janet  was 
keenly   distressed    at   the   little   drama  of 
suffering   that  unfolded  itself  daily  before 
her,  but  her  disapproval  of  its  cause  very 
much  blunted  her  sense  of  its  seriousness. 
She    had  besides,   a  grown-up  daughter's 
repulsion  and  impatience  for  a  parental  love 
affair,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would 
have  brought  her  father's  to  a  happy  con^ 
elusion  without  a  very  severe  struggle,  if 
she  had  possessed  the  power  to  do  it.  But 
this  exclusion  gave  her  a  keener  pang.  She 
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had  shared  so  much  with  him  before,  had 
been  so  important  to  him  always !  And  now 
he  could  propose  with  perfect  equanimity 
that  she  should  go  to  America  with  the 
Halifaxes. 

"But  you  could  not  get  away  by  the 
twenty-first,"  she  returned,  trying  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  idea  included  him. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  propose  going,"  Mr.  Cardiff 
returned  from  behind  his  newspaper. 

"But  daddy,  they  intend  to  be  away  for 
a  year." 

"  About  that.  Lady  Halifax  has  arranged 
a  capital  itinerary.  They  mean  to  come 
back  by  India." 

"  And  pray  what  would  become  of  you  all 
by  yourself  for  a  year,  sir  ?  "  asked  Janet, 
brightly.  "  Besides,  we  were  always  going 
to  do  that  trip  together."  She  had  a  stub- 
born inward  determination  not  to  recognize 
this  difference  that  had  sprung  up  between 
them.  It  was  only  a  phase,  she  told  herself, 
of  her  father's  miserable  feeling  just  now  ;  it 
would  last  another  week,  another  fortnight, 
and  then  things  would  be  as  they  had  been 
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before.  She  would  not  let  herself  believe  in 
it,  hurt  as  it  might. 

Mr.  Cardiff  lowered  his  paper.  "  Don't 
think  of  that,"  he  said  over  the  top  of  it. 
"  There  is  really  no  occasion.  I  shall  get 
on  very  well.  There  is  always  the  club,  you 
know,  and  this  is  an  opportunity  you  ought 
not  to  miss." 

Janet  said  nothing,  and  Lawrence  Cardiff 
went  back  to  his  newspaper.  She  tried  to  go 
on  with  her  breakfast,  but  scalding  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  swallow.  She 
was  unable  to  command  herself  far  enough  to 
ask  to  be  excused  ;  and  she  rose  abruptly  and 
left  the  room  with  her  face  turned  carefully 
away. 

Cardiff  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  and 
gave  an  uncomprehending  shrug.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  ;  there  was  still  half  an  hour 
before  he  need  leave  the  house.  It  brought 
him  an  uncomfortable  thought  that  he  might 
go  and  comfort  Janet ;  it  was  evident  that 
something  he  had  said  had  hurt  her.  She 
was  growing  absurdly  hypersensitive.  He 
dismissed  the  idea— Heaven  only  knew  into 
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what  complications  it  might  lead  them.  He 
spent  the  time  instead  in  a  restless  walk 
up  and  down  the  room,  revolving  whether 
Elfrida  Bell  would  or  would  not  be  brought 
to  reconsider  her  refusal  to  let  him  take  her 
to  Faust,"  that  night  —  he  never  could 
depend  upon  her. 

Janet  had  not  seen  John  Kendal  since  the 
afternoon  he  came  to  her,  radiant  with  his 
intention  of  putting  all  of  Elfrida's  charm 
upon  canvas,  full  of  its  intrinsic  difficulties, 
eager  for  her  sympathy,  depending  on  her 
enthusiastic  interest.     She  had  disappointed 
him  ;  she  did  her  best,  but  the  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm   and  interest  would  not  come. 
She  could  not  tell  him  why ;  her  broken 
friendship  was  still  sacred  to  her  for  what 
it  had  been.    Besides,  explanations  were  im- 
possible.   So  she  listened  and  approved  with 
a  strained  smile,  and  led  him,  with  a  persist- 
ence he  did  not  understand,  to  talk  of  other 
things.    He  went  away,  chilled  and  baffled, 
and  he  had  not  come  again.     She  knew 
that  he  was  painting  with  every  nerve  tense 
and  eager,  in  oblivion  of  all  but  his  work 
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and  the  face  that  inspired  it.  Elfrida,  he 
told  her,  was  to  give  him  three  sittings  a 
week  of  an  hour  each,  and  he  complained  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  dole.  She  could  conjure 
up  those  hours,  all  too  short  for  his  delight 
in  his  model  and  his  work.  Surely  it  would 
not  be  long  now  ;  Elfrida  cared,  by  her  own 
confession.  Janet  felt  dully  there  could  now 
be  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  since  Elfrida  cared, 
what  could  be  more  certain  than  the  natural 
issue  ?  She  fought  with  herself  to  accept  it, 
she  spent  hours  in  seeking  for  the  indiffer- 
ence that  might  come  of  accustoming  herself 
to  the  fact.  And  when  she  thought  of  her 
father,  she  hoped  it  might  be  soon. 

There  came  a  day  when  Lawrence  Cardiff 
gave  his  daughter  the  happiness  of  being 
almost  his  other  self  again.  He  had  come 
downstairs  with  a  headache  and  a  touch  of 
fever,  and  all  day  long  he  let  her  take  care 
of  him  submissively,  with  the  old  pleasant 
gratitude  that  seemed  to  re-establish  their 
comradeship.  She  had  a  joyful,  secret 
wonder  at  the  change,  it  was  so  sudden  and 
so  complete ;  but  their  sympathetic  relation 
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reasserted  itself  naturally  and  at  once,  and 
she  would  not  let  herself  question  it.  In  the 
evening  he  sent  her  to  his  room  for  a  book  of 
his,  and  when  she  brought  it  to  him,  where 
he  lay  upon  the  lounge  in  the  library,  he 
detained  her  a  moment. 

You  mustn't  attempt  to  read  without  a 
lamp  now,  daddy,"  she  said,  touching  his 
forehead  lightly  with  her  lips  ;  "  you  will 
damage  your  poor  old  eyes/' 

"  Don't  be  impertinent  about  my  poor  old 
eyes,  miss,"  he  returned,  smiling.  "  Janet, 
there  is  something  I  think  you  ought  to 
know." 

"  Yes,  daddy."  The  girl  felt  herself  turn- 
ing rigid. 

"  I  want  you  to  make  friends  with  Elfrida 
again.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe — at  all 
events  some  reason  to  believe — that  she  will 
become  my  wife." 

Her  knowing  already  made  it  simpler  to 
say,  "  Has — has  she  promised  daddy  ?  " 

Not  exactly ;  but  1  think  she  will  in 
the  end,  Janet."  His  tone  was  very  confident. 
"  And  of  course  you  must  forgive  each  other 
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any  little  heart-burnings  there  may  have 
been  between  you." 

Any  little  heart-burnings  !  Janet  had  a 
quivering  moment  of  indecision.  Oh, 
daddy !  she  won't !  she  won't !  "  she  cried 
tumultuously,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Cardiff  lay  still,  smiling  pityingly.  What 
odd  ideas  women  managed  to  get  into  their 
heads  about  one  another !  Janet  thought 
Elfrida  would  refuse  her  overtures  if  she 
made  them.  How  little  she  knew  Elfrida — 
his  just,  candid,  generous  Elfrida! 

Janet  flung  herself  upon  her  bed  and 
faced  the  situation,  dry-eyed,  with  burning 
cheeks.  She  could  always  face  a  situation 
when  it  admitted  the  possibility  of  anything 
being  done,  when  there  was  a  chance  for 
resolution  and  action.  Practical  difficulties 
nerved  her ;  it  was  only  before  the  blank- 
ness  of  a  problem  of  pure  abstractness  that 
she  quailed,  such  a  problem  as  the  compli- 
cation of  her  relation  to  John  Kendal  and 
to  Elfrida  Bell.  She  had  shrunk  from  that 
for  months ;  had  put  it  away  habitually  in 
the  furthest  corner  of  her  consciousness,  and 
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had  done  her  best  to  make  it  stay  there. 
She  discovered  how  sore  its  fret  had  been 
only  with  the  relief  she  felt  when  she  sim- 
plified it  at  a  stroke  that  afternoon  on  which 
everything  came  to  an  end  between  her  and 
Elfrida.  Since  the  burden  of  obligation  their 
relation  imposed  had  been  removed,  Janet 
had  analyzed  her  friendship,  and  had  found 
it  wanting  in  many  ways  to  which  she  had 
been  wilfully  blind  before.  The  criticism 
she  had  always  silenced  came  forward  and 
spoke  boldly;  and  she  recognized  the  im- 
possibility of  a  whole-hearted  intimacy  where 
a  need  for  enforced  dumbness  existed.  All 
the  girl's  charm  she  acknowledged  with  a 
heart  wrung  by  the  thought  that  it  was  no 
longer  for  her.  She  dwelt  separately  and 
long  upon  Elfrida's  keen  sense  of  justice ; 
her  impulsive  generosity  ;  her  refined  con- 
sideration for  other  people  ;  the  delicacy  of 
some  of  her  personal  instincts  ;  her  absolute 
sincerity  toward  herself  and  the  world ;  her 
passionate  exaltation  of  what  was  to  her  the 
ideal  in  art.  Janet  exacted  from  herself  the 
last  jot  of  justice  toward  Elfrida  in  all  these 
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things  ;  and  then  she  listened,  as  she  had  not 
done  before,  to  the  voice  that  spoke  to  her 
from  the  very  depths  of  her  being,  it  seemed, 
and  said,  "  Nevertheless,  no  !  "  She  only  half 
comprehended,  and  the  words  brought  her 
a  sadness  that  would  be  long,  she  knew,  in 
leaving  her  ;  but  she  listened  and  agreed. 

And  now  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must 
ignore  it  again ;  that  the  wise,  the  necessary, 
the  expedient  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to 
Elfrida  and  re-establish,  if  she  could,  the 
old  relation,  cost  what  it  might.  She  must 
take  up  her  burden  of  obligation  again  in 
order  that  it  might  be  mutual.  Then  she 
would  have  the  right  to  beg  Elfrida  to  stop 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  her  father,  and 
act  decisively.  If  Elfrida  only  knew,  only 
realized  the  difference  it  made,  and  how 
little  right  she  had  to  control  at  her  whim 

the  happiness  of  any  human  being  And 

Janet  brought  a  strong  hand  to  bear  upon 
her  indignation,  for  she  had  resolved  to  go, 
and  to  go  that  night. 

Lawrence  Cardiff  bade  his  daughter  an 
early    good    night    after    their  unusually 
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pleasant  dinner.  "  Do  you  think  you  can 
do  it  ?  "  lie  asked  her  before  he  went. 

Janet  started  at  the  question,  for  they  had 
not  mentioned  Elfrida  again,  even  remotely. 

I  think  I  can,  daddy,"  she  answered  him 
gravely,  and  they  separated. 

She  looked  at  her  watch.  Bj  half-past 
nine  she  could  be  in  Essex  Court. 

Yes,  Miss  Bell  was  in.  She  could  go 
straight  up,  Mrs.  Jordan  informed  her  ;  and 
she  mounted  the  last  flight  of  stairs  with 
a  beating  heart.  Her  mission  was  important 
— oh,  so  important !  She  had  compromised 
with  her  conscience  in  planning  it ;  and  now 
if  it  should  fail !  Her  hand  trembled  as  she 
knocked. 

In  answer  to  Elfrida's  "  Come  in  ! "  she 
pushed  the  door  slowly  open. 

"  It  is  I— Janet,"  she  said.      May  I  ?  " 
But  of  course." 

Elfrida  rose  from  a  confusion  of  sheets  of 
manuscript  upon  the  table,  and  came  forward 
holding  out  her  hand,  with  an  odd  gleam  in 
her  eyes  and  an  amused,  slightly  excited 
smile  about  her  lips. 
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"  How  do  yon  do  ?  "  she  said,  with  rather 
ostentatiously  supposed  wonder.  "  Please  sit 
down,  but  not  in  that  chair ;  it  is  not  quite 
reliable.  This  one,  I  think,  is  better.  How 
are — how  are  you  f  " 

The  slight  emphasis  she  placed  on  the  last 
word  was  airy  and  regardless.  Janet  would 
have  preferred  to  have  been  met  by  one  of 
the  old  affectations.  She  would  have  felt 
herself  taken  more  sincerely. 

"  It  is  very  late  to  come,  and  I  interrupt 
you,"  she  said  awkwardly,  glancing  at  the 
manuscript. 

"  Not  at  all !    I  am  very  happy  " 

"  But  of  course  I  had  a  special  reason  for 
coming.  It  is  serious  enough,  I  think,  to 
justify  me." 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Don't,  Elfrida  !  "  Janet  cried  passionately. 
Listen  to  me.  I  have  come  to  try  to  make 
things  right  again  between  us;  to  ask  you 
to  forgive  me  for  speaking  as  I — as  I  did 
about  your  writing  that  day.  I  am  sorry — 
I  am,  indeed  !  " 

I  don't  quite  understand.    You  ask  me 
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to  forgive  you  ;  but  what  question  is  there 
of  forgiveness?  You  had  a  perfect  right 
to  your  opinion ;  and  I  was  glad  to  have  it, 
at  least  from  you,  frankly." 

"  But  it  offended  you,  Elfrida.  It  is  what 
is  accountable  for  the — the  rupture  between 
us." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  not  because  it  hurt  my 
feelings,"  Elfrida  returned  scornfully,  "  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  It  offended  me  truly, 
but  in  quite  another  way.  In  what  you 
said  you  put  me  on  a  different  plane  from 
yourself  in  the  matter  of  artistic  execution. 
Very  well ;  I  am  content  to  stay  there — in 
your  opinion.  But  why  this  talk  of  for- 
giveness ?  Neither  of  us  can  alter  anything. 
Only,"  Elfrida  breathed  quickly,  "  be  sure 
that  I  will  not  be  accepted  by  you  upon 
those  terms." 

"  That  wasn't  what  I  meant  in  the  least." 
What  else  could  you  have  meant  ?  And 
more  than  that,"  Elfrida  went  on  rapidly— 
her  phrases  had  the  patness  of  formed  con- 
clusions— "  what  you  said  betrayed  a  totally 
different  conception  of  art,  as  it  expresses 
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itself  in  the  nudity  of  things,  from  the  one 
I  supposed  you  to  hold,  and,  if  you  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  so,  a  much  lower  one. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  hold  together 
there,  that  our  aims  and  creeds  are  different, 
and  that  we  have  been  comrades  under  false 
pretences.  Perhaps  we  are  both  to  blame 
for  that ;  but  we  cannot  change  it,  or  the 
fact  that  we  have  found  it  out." 

Janet  bit  her  lip.  The  "  nudity  of 
things "  brought  her  an  instant's  impulse 
toward  hysteria — it  was  so  characteristic 
a  touch  of  candid  exaggeration.  But  her 
need  for  reflection  helped  her  to  control  it. 
Elfrida  had  taken  a  different  ground  from 
the  one  she  expected ;  it  was  less  simple,  and 
a  mere  apology,  however  sincere,  would  not 
meet  it.  But  there  was  one  thing  more  which 
she  could  say,  and  with  an  effort  she  said  it. 

"  Elfrida,  suppose  that,  even  as  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion — putting  it  aside  as  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling  toward  you — what  I  said 
that  day  was  not  quite  sincere.  Suppose 
that  I  was  not  quite  mistress  of  myself — I 
would  rather  not  tell  you  why  " 
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"  Is  that  true  ?  "  asked  Elfrida,  directly. 

"Yes,  it  is  true.  For  the  moment  I 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
to  break  with  you.    I  took  the  surest  means." 

The  other  girl  regarded  Janet  steadfastly. 
But  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  degree  of 
your  sincerity,"  she  persisted,  "  I  cannot  see 
that  the  situation  alters  much." 

I  was  not  altogether  responsible — believe 
me,  Elfrida.  I  don't  remember  now  what 
I  said,  but — but  I  am  afraid  it  must  have 
taken  all  its  colour  from  my  feeling." 

"  Of  course  " — Elfrida  hesitated,  and  her 
tone  showed  her  touched.  "  I  can  under- 
stand that  what  I  told  you  about  —  Mr. 
Cardiff  must  have  been  a  shock.  For  the 
moment  I  became  an  animal,  and  turned 
upon  you,  upon  you  who  had  been  to  me  the 
very  soul  of  kindness.  I  have  hated  myself 
for  it — you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

Janet  Cardiff  had  a  moment's  inward 
struggle,  and  yielded.  She  would  let  Elfrida 
believe  it  had  been  that.  After  all,  it  was 
partly  true,  and  her  lips  refused  absolutely 
to  say  the  rest. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  Yes,  it  must  have  hurt  you,  more  perhaps 
than  I  can  guess."  Elfrida's  eyes  grew  wet 
and  her  voice  shook.  "  But  I  can't  under- 
stand your  retah'ating  that  way  if  you  didn't 
believe  what  you  said.  And  if  you  believed 
it,  what  more  is  there  to  say  ?  " 

Janet  felt  herself  possessed  by  an  intense 
sensation  of  playing  for  stakes,  unusual, 
exciting,  and  of  some  personal  importance. 
She  did  not  pause  to  regard  her  attitude 
from  any  other  point  of  view  ;  she  succumbed 
at  once,  not  without  enjoyment,  to  the 
necessity  for  diplomacy.  Under  its  rush  of 
suggestions,  her  conscience  was  only  vaguely 
restive.  To-morrow  it  would  assert  itself — 
unconsciously  she  put  off  paying  attention 
to  it  until  then.  Elfrida  must  come  back 
to  her.  For  the  moment  the  need  was  to 
choose  her  plea. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said  slowly,  "  that 
there  is  something  between  us  which  is 
indestructible,  Frida.  We  didn't  make  it, 
and  we  can't  unmake  it.  For  my  part,  I 
think  it  is  worth  our  preserving,  but  I  don't 
believe  we  could  lose  it  if  we  tried.  You 
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may  put  me  away  from  you  for  any  reason 
that  seems  good  to  you,  as  far  as  you  like, 
but  so  long  as  we  both  live,  there  will  be 
that  something,  recognized  or  unrecognized. 
All  we  can  do  arbitrarily  is  to  make  a  joy 
or  a  pain  of  it.    Haven't  you  felt  that  ?  " 

The  other  girl  looked  at  her  uncertainly. 
"  I  have  felt  it  sometimes,"  she  said,  "  but 
now  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  never  be  sure 
that  there  is  not  some  qualification  in  it — 
some  hidden  flaw." 

Don't  you  think  it's  worth  making  the 
best  of?  Can't  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
have  a  little  charity  for  the  flaws  ?  " 

Elfrida  shook  her  head.  I  don't  think 
I  am  capable  of  a  friendship  that  demands 
charity,"  she  said. 

"  And  yet,  whether  we  close  each  other's 
lips  or  not,  we  shall  always  have  things  to 
say,  the  one  to  the  other,  in  this  world.  Is 
it  to  be  dumbness  between  us  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  in  the  room 
— a  crucial  moment,  it  seemed  to  both  of 
them.  Elfrida  sat  against  the  table  with 
her  elbows  among  its  litter  of  paged  manu- 
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script,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  Janet 
rose  and  took  a  step  or  two  toward  her.  Then 
she  paused,  and  looked  at  the  little  bronze 
image  on  the  table  instead.  Elfrida  was  sud- 
denly shaken  by  deep,  indrawn,  silent  sobs. 

"  It  is  finished,  then  ? "  Janet  said  softly. 
"  We  are  to  separate  for  always,  Buddha,  she 
and  I.  She  will  not  know  any  more  of  me, 
nor  I  of  her ;  it  will  be,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  it,  like  the  grave.  You  must  belong 
to  a  strange  people,  Buddha,  always  to 
smile ! "  She  spoke  evenly,  quietly,  with 
restraint,  and  still  she  did  not  look  at  the 
convulsively  silent  figure  in  the  chair. 
"  But  I  am  glad  you  will  always  keep  that 
face  for  her,  Buddha  ;  I  hope  the  world  will 
too — our  world  that  is  sometimes  more  bitter 
than  you  can  understand.  And  I  say  good- 
bye to  you,  for  to  her  I  cannot  say  it."  And 
she  turned  to  go. 

p]lfrida  stumbled  to  her  feet  and  hurried 
to  the  door.  No,"  she  said,  holding  it 
fast.  *'No;  you  must  not  go  that  way — I 
owe  you  too  much  after  all.  We  will — we 
will  make  the  best  of  it." 
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"  Not  on  tliat  ground,"  Janet  answered 
gravely.  "  Neither  your  friendship  nor  mine 
is  purchaseable,  I  hope." 

*'No,  no  ;  that  was  bad.  On  any  ground 
you  like.  Only  stay  a  little ;  let  ns  find 
ourselves  again."  Elfrida  forced  a  smile 
into  what  she  said,  and  Janet  let  herself  be 
drawn  back  to  the  chair. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  she  found 
herself  again  in  her  cab,  driving  through 
the  empty  lamp-lit  Strand  toward  Ken- 
sington. She  had  prevailed,  and  now  she 
had  to  scrutinize  her  methods.  That  neces- 
sity urged  itself  beyond  her  power  to  turn 
away  from  it,  and  left  her  sick  at  heart. 
She  had  prevailed — Elfrida,  she  believed, 
was  hers  again.  They  had  talked  as  can- 
didly as  might  be  of  her  father.  Elfrida 
had  promised  nothing,  but  she  would  bring 
matters  to  an  end,  Janet  knew  she  would, 
in  a  day  or  two,  when  she  had  had  time 
to  think  how  intolerable  the  situation 
would  be  if  she  didn't.  Janet  remembered 
with  wonder,  however,  how  little  Elfrida 
seemed  to  realize  that  it  need  make  any 
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difiPerence  between  them  compared  with  other 
things,  and  what  a  trivial  concession  she 
thought  it  beside  the  restoration  of  the 
privileges  of  her  friendship.  The  girl  asked 
herself  drearily  how  it  would  be  possible 
that  she  should  ever  forget  the  frank  cynical 
surprise  with  which  Elfrida  had  received  her 
entreaty,  based  on  the  fact  of  her  father  s 
unrest  and  the  wretchedness  of  his  false  hopes 
—"You  have  your  success;  does  it  really 
matter — so  very  much  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXr. 

"  To-DAT,  remember  !  You  promised  that 
I  should  see  it  to-day,"  Elfrida  reminded 
Kendal,  dropping  instantly  into  the  pose 
they  had  jointly  decided  on.  I  know  I'm 
late ;  but  you  will  not  punish  me  by  another 
postponement,  will  you  ?  " 

Kendal  looked  sternly  at  his  watch.  "  A 
good  twenty  minutes,  mademoiselle,"  he  re- 
turned aggrievedly.  "  It  would  be  only 
justice — poetic  justice — to  say  no  ;  but  I 
think  you  may,  if  we  get  on  to-day." 

He  was  already  at  work,  turning  from  the 
texture  of  the  rounded  throat  which  occupied 
him  before  she  came  in,  to  the  more  serious 
problem  of  the  nuances  of  expression  in  the 
face.  It  was  a  whim  of  his,  based  partly 
upon  a  cautiousness  of  which  he  was  hardly 
aware,  that  she  should  not  see  the  portrait  in 
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its  earlier  stages,  and  she  had  made  a  great 
concession  of  this.  As  it  grew  before  him, 
out  of  his  consciousness,  under  his  hand,  he 
became  more  and  more  aware  that  he  would 
prefer  to  postpone  her  seeing  it,  for  reasons 
which  he  would  not  pause  to  define.  Cer- 
tainly, they  were  not  connected  with  any 
sense  of  having  failed  to  do  justice  to  his 
subject.  Kendal  felt  an  exulting  mastery 
over  it  which  was  the  most  intoxicating 
sensation  his  work  had  ever  brought  him. 
He  had,  as  he  painted,  a  silent,  brooding 
triumph  in  his  manipulation,  in  his  con- 
trol. He  gave  himself  up  to  the  delight 
of  his  insight,  the  power  of  his  reproduction, 
and  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  out  of  the  two  there  grew  something 
of  more  than  usually  keen  intrinsic  interest 
within  the  wide  creed  of  his  art.  He  worked 
with  every  nerve  tense  upon  his  conception 
of  what  he  saw,  which  so  excluded  other  con- 
siderations that  now  and  then  in  answer  to 
some  word  of  hers  that  distracted  him,  he 
spoke  to  her  almost  roughly.  At  which 
Elfrida,  with  a  little  smile  of  forgiving  com- 
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prehension,  obediently  kept  silence.  She 
saw  the  artist  in  him  dominant,  and  she 
exulted  for  his  sake.  It  was  to  her  delicious 
to  be  the  medium  of  his  inspiration,  deli- 
cious and  fit  and  sweetly  acceptable.  And 
they  had  agreed  upon  a  charming  pose. 

Presently  Kendal  lowered  his  brush  im- 
patiently. "  Talk  to  me  a  little,"  he  said 
resentfully,  ignoring  his  usual  preference 
that  she  should  not  talk  because  what  she 
said  had  always  power  to  weaken  the  con- 
centration of  his  energy.  "  There  is  a  little 
muteness  about  the  lips.  Am  I  very  un- 
reasonable ?  But  you  don't  know  what  a 
difiScult  creature  you  are." 

She  threw  up  her  chin  in  one  of  her 
bewitching  ways  and  laughed,  "  I  wouldn't 
be  too  simple,"  she  returned.  She  looked 
at  him  with  the  light  of  her  laughter  still  in 
her  eyes,  and  went  on,  "  I  know  I  must  be 
difficult — tremendously  difficult — because  I, 
whom  you  see  as  an  individual,  am  so  many 
people.  Phases  of  character  have  an  attrac- 
tion for  me.  I  wear  one  to-day  and  another 
to-morrow.    It  is  very  flippant,  but  you  see 
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Vm  honest  about  it.  And  it  must  make  me 
difficult  to  paint,  because  it  can  be  only  by 
accident  that  I  am  the  same  person  twice." 

Without  answering,  Kendal  made  two  or 
three  rapid  strokes.  That's  better,"  he 
said,  as  if  to  himself.  "  Go  on  talking,  please. 
What  did  you  say  ? 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much,"  she 
answered,  with  a  little  pout.  "  I  said,  *  Baa, 
baa,  black  sheep,  have  you  any  wool  ?  '  " 

"  No,  you  didn't,"  returned  Kendal,  as  they 
laughed  together.  You  said  something 
about  being  like  Cleopatra,  a  creature  of 
infinite  variety,  didn't  you  ? — about  having  a 
great  many  disguises  " — absently.    "  But — " 

Kendal  fell  into  the  absorbed  silence  of  his 
work  again,  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished. 
He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  long,  close,  almost 
intimate  scrutiny,  under  which,  and  his  care- 
less words,  she  blushed  hotly. 

Then  I  hope  you  have  chosen  my  most 
becoming  disguise,"  she  cried  imperiously, 
jumping  up.  "  Now,  if  you  please,  I  will 
see." 

She  stood  beside  the  canvas  with  her  eyes 
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upon  his  face,  waiting  for  a  sign  from  him. 
He,  feeling  without  knowing  definitely  why, 
that  a  critical  moment  had  come  between 
them,  rose  and  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two, 
involuntarily  pulling  himself  together  to 
meet  what  she  might  say. 

Yes,  you  may  look,"  he  said,  seeing  that 
she  would  not  turn  her  head  without  his 
word ;  and  waited. 

Elfrida  took  three  or  four  steps  beyond 
the  easel  and  faced  it.  In  the  first  instant 
of  her  gaze  her  face  grew  radiant. 

Ah !  "  she  said  softly.  "How  uncon- 
scionably you  must  have  flattered  me !  I 
can't  be  so  pretty  as  that ! " 

A  look  of  relief  shot  across  Kendal's  face. 
"  I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  he  said  briefly.  "  It's 
a  capital  pose." 

The  first  thing  that  could  possibly  be 
observed  about  the  portrait  was  its  almost 
dramatic  loveliness.  The  head  was  turned  a 
little,  and  the  eyes  regarded  something  dis- 
tant, with  a  half-wishful,  half-deprecating 
dreaminess.  The  lips  were  plaintively 
courageous,  and  the  line  of  the  lifted  chin 
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and  throat  helped  the  pathetic  eyes  and 
annihilated  the  heaviness  of  the  other 
features.  It  was  as  if  the  face  made  an 
expressive  effort  to  subdue  a  vitality  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  aggressive,  but 
while  the  full  value  of  this  effect  of  spiritual 
repose  was  caught  and  rendered,  Kendal  had 
done  his  work  in  a  vibrant  significant  chord 
of  colour  that  strove  for  the  personal  force 
beneath,  and  brought  it  out.  It  was  this,  the 
personal  force,  that  rewarded  a  second  glance. 

Elfrida  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair, 
clasped  her  knees  in  her  hands,  and  bending 
forward  earnestly  regarded  the  canvas  with  a 
silence  that  presently  became  perceptible.  It 
seemed  to  Kendal  at  first,  as  he  stood  talking 
to  her  of  its  technicalities,  that  she  tested 
the  worth  of  every  stroke ;  then  he  became 
aware  that  she  was  otherwise  occupied,  and 
that  she  did  not  hear  him.  He  paused,  and 
stepped  over  to  where,  standing  behind  her 
chair,  he  shared  her  point  of  view.  Even 
the  exaltation  of  his  success  did  not  prevent 
his  impatient  wonder  why  his  relation  with 
this  girl  must  always  be  so  uncomfortable. 
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Then,  as  he  stood  in  silence,  looking  with 
her,  it  seemed  that  he  saw  with  her  ;  and 
the  thing  that  he  had  done  revealed  itself 
to  him  for  the  first  time  fully,  convincingly, 
with  no  appeal.  He  looked  at  it  with 
curious  painful  interest,  but  without  remorse, 
even  in  the  knowledge  that  she  saw  it  too, 
and  suffered.  He  realized  exultingly,  that 
he  had  done  better  work  than  he  thought ; 
he  might  repent  later,  but  for  the  moment 
he  could  feel  nothing  but  that.  As  to  the 
girl  before  him,  she  was  simply  the 
source  and  the  reason  of  it ;  he  was  parti- 
cularly glad  he  had  happened  to  come  across 
her. 

He  "had  echoed  her  talk  of  disguises,  and 
his  words  embodied  the  unconscious  percep- 
tion under  which  he  worked.  He  had 
selected  a  disguise,  and,  as  she  wished,  a 
becoming  one.  But  he  had  not  used  it 
fairly,  seriously.  He  had  thrown  it  over 
her  face  like  a  veil,  if  anything  could  be  a 
veil  which  rather  revealed  than  hid,  rather 
emphasized  than  softened,  the  human  secret 
of  the  face  underneath.     He  realized  now 
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that  he  had  been  guided  by  a  broader  per- 
ception, by  deeper  instincts,  in  painting 
that.    It  was  the  real  Elfrida. 

There  was  still  a  moment  before  she  spoke. 
He  wondered  vaguely  how  she  would  take 
it,  and  he  was  conscious  of  an  anxiety  to 
get  it  over.  At  last  she  rose  and  faced 
him,  with  one  hand,  that  trembled,  resting 
on  the  back  of  the  chair.  Her  face  wore  a 
look  that  was  almost  profound,  and  there 
was  an  acknowledgment  in  it,  a  degree  of 
submission,  which  startled  him. 

"  So  that  is  how  you  have  read  me,"  she 
said,  looking  again  at  the  portrait.  "Oh, 
I  do  not  find  fault;  I  would  like  to,  but 
I  dare  not.  I  am  not  sure  enough  that  you 
are  wrong;  no,  I  am  too  sure  that  you 
are  right.  I  am  indeed  very  much  pre- 
occupied with  myself.  I  have  always  been 
— I  shall  always  be.  Don't  think  I  shall 
reform  after  this  moral  shock,  as  people  in 
books  do ;  I  am  what  I  am.  But  I  acknow- 
ledge that  an  egotist  doesn't  make  an 
agreeable  picture,  however  charmingly  you 
apologize  for  her.     It  is  a  personality  of 
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stone,  isn't  it  —  implacable,  unchangeable  ? 
I  have  often  felt  that." 

Kendal  was  incapable  of  denying  a  word 
of  what  she  said.  "  If  it  is  any  comfort 
to  you  to  know  it,"  he  ventured,  hardly 
any  one  will  see  in  it  what  you — and  I — 
see." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  ;  "  that's  true. 
I  shan't  mind  its  going  to  the  Academy." 

She  sat  down  again  and  looked  fixedly 
at  the  picture,  her  chin  propped  in  her  hand. 
"Don't  you  feel,"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  little  childish  gesture  of  confi- 
dence, "  as  if  you  had  stolen  something 
from  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Kendal  declared  honestly,  **  I  do. 
I've  taken  something  you  didn't  intend  me 
to  have." 

"  Well,  I  give  it  you — it  is  yours  quite 
freely  and  ungrudgingly.  Don't  feel  that 
way  any  more.  You  have  a  right  to  your 
divination,"  she  added  bravely.  "  I  would 
not  withhold  it  if  I  could.  Only — I  hope  you 
find  something  good  in  it.  I  think,  myself, 
there  is  something  ?  " 
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Her  look  was  a  direct  interrogation,  and 
Kendal  flinched  before  it.  "  Dear  creature," 
he  murmured,  "  you  are  very  true  to 
yourself." 

"  And  to  you/'  she  pleaded,  — always  to 
you,  too !  Has  there  ever  been  anything 
but  the  clearest  honesty  between  us  ?  Ah, 
my  friend,  that's  valuable ;  there  are  few 
people  who  inspire  it." 

She  had  risen  again,  and  he  found  himself 
shamefacedly  holding  her  hand.  His  con- 
science roused  itself  and  smote  him  mightily. 
Had  there  always  been  this  absolute  single- 
mindedness  between  them  ? 

"  You  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you," 
he  said  slowly,  "  that  there  is  one  thing 
between  us  that  you  do  not  know.  I  saw 
you  at  Cheynemouth,  on  the  stage." 

"  I  know  you  did,"  she  smiled  at  him ; 
"  Janet  Cardiff  let  it  out  by  accident.  I 
suppose  you  came,  like  Mr.  Cardiff,  because 
you — disapproved.  Then  why  didn't  you 
remonstrate  with  me  ?  I've  often  wondered." 
Elfrida  spoke  softly,  dreamily.  Her  happi- 
ness seemed  very  near.    Her  self-surrender 
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was  SO  perfect,  and  his  understanding,  as 
it  always  had  been,  so  sweet,  that  the  illusion 
of  the  moment  was  cruelly  perfect.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  Kendal's  with  an  abandon- 
ment of  tenderness  in  them  that  quickened 
his  heart-beats,  man  that  he  was.  Tell  me, 
do  7/ou  want  me  to  give  it  up — my  book — 
last  night  I  finished  it — my  ambition  ?  " 

She  was  ready  with  her  sacrifice,  or  for 
the  instant  she  believed  herself  to  be,  and 
it  was  not  wholly  without  an  effort  that  he 
put  it  away.  On  the  pretence  of  picking 
up  his  palette  knife,  he  relinquished  her 
hand. 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  I  have 
permitted  myself  a  definite  opinion,'^  he  said, 
more  coldly  than  he  intended,  "  but  for  your 
own  sake  I  should  advise  it." 

For  her  own  sake  !  The  room  seemed  full 
of  the  echo  of  his  words.  A  blank  look  crossed 
the  girl's  face ;  she  turned  instinctively  away 
from  him,  and  picked  up  her  hat.  She  put 
it  on  and  buttoned  her  gloves  without  the 
faintest  knowledge  of  what  she  was  doing  ; 
her  senses  were  wholly  occupied  with  the 
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comprehension  of  the  collapse  that  had  taken 
place  within  her.  It  was  the  single  moment 
of  her  life  when  she  differed  in  any  important 
way  from  the  girl  Kendal  had  painted.  Her 
self-consciousness  was  a  wreck,  she  no  longer 
controlled  it ;  it  tossed  at  the  mercy  of  her 
emotion.  Her  face  was  very  white  and 
painfully  empty,  her  eyes  wandered  uncer- 
tainly round  the  room,  unwilling  above  all 
things  to  meet  Kendal's  again.  She  had 
forgotten  about  the  portrait. 

''I  will  go,  then,"  she  said  simply,  without 
looking  at  him,  and,  this  time  with  a  flash, 
Kendal  comprehended  again.  He  held  the 
door  open  for  her  mutely,  with  the  keenest 
pang  his  pleasant  life  had  ever  brought  him, 
and  she  passed  out  and  down  the  dingy 
stairs. 

On  the  first  landing  she  paused  and 
turned.  "  I  will  never  be  different !  "  she 
said  aloud,  as  if  he  were  still  beside  her — 
"  I  will  never  be  different !  "  She  swiftly 
unbuttoned  one  of  her  gloves  and  fingered 
the  curious  silver  ring  that  gleamed  uncer- 
tainly on  her  hand  in  the  shabby  light  of  the 
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staircase.  The  alternative  within  it,  the 
alternative  like  a  bit  of  brown  sugar,  offered 
itself  very  suggestively  at  the  moment.  She 
looked  round  at  the  dingy  place  she  stood 
in,  and  in  imagination  threw  herself  across 
the  lowest  step.  Even  at  that  miserable 
instant  she  was  aware  of  the  strong,  the 
artistic,  the  effective  thing  to  do.  "And 
when  he  came  down  he  might  tread  on  me !  " 
she  said  to  herself,  with  a  very  real  shudder. 
"  I  wish  I  had  the  courage.  But  no  ;  it  might 
hurt,  after  all.    I  am  a  coward  too." 

She  had  an  overwhelming  realization  of 
impotence  in  every  direction.  It  came  upon 
her  like  a  burden  ;  under  it  she  grew  sick 
and  faint.  At  the  door  she  stumbled,  and 
she  was  hardly  sure  of  her  steps  to  her 
cab,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  kerb-stone, 
and  in  which  she  presently  went  blindly 
home. 

By  ten  o'clock  that  night  she  had  herself, 
in  a  manner,  in  hand  again.  Her  eyes  were 
still  wide  and  bitter  and  the  baffled  uncom- 
prehending look  had  not  quite  gone  out 
of  them,   but   a   line   or   two  of  cynical 
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acceptance  had  drawn  themselves  round 
her  lips.  She  had  sat  so  long  and  so  quietly 
regarding  the  situation  that  she  became 
conscious  of  the  physical  discomfort  of 
stiffened  limbs.  She  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  put  her  feet  on  another  and  lighted 
a  cigarette. 

"No,  Buddha,"  she  said  as  if  to  a  con- 
fessor, "  don't  think  it  of  me.  It  was 
a  lie,  a  pose  to  tempt  him  on.  I  would 
never  have  given  it  up — never  !  It  is  more 
to  me — I  am  almost  sure — than  he  is.  It 
is  part  of  my  soul,  Buddha,  and  my  love 
for  him — oh,  I  cannot  tell !  " 

She  threw  the  cigarette  away  from  her 
and  stared  at  the  smiling  image  with  heavy 
eyes  in  silence.    Then  she  went  on. 

"But  I  always  tell  you  everything,  little 
bronze  god,  and  I  won't  keep  back  even 
this.  There  was  a  moment  when  I  would 
have  let  him  take  me  in  his  arms  and  hold 
me  close,  close  to  him.  And  I  wish  he 
had — I  should  have  had  it  to  remember. 
Bah !  Why  is  my  face  hot  ?  I  might  as 
well  be  ashamed  of  wanting  my  dinner !  " 
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Again  she  dropped  into  silence,  and  when 
next  she  spoke  her  whole  face  had  hardened. 

"But  no!  He  thinks  that  he  has  read 
me  finally,  that  he  has  done  with  me,  that 
I  no  longer  count !  He  will  marry  some 
red-and-white  cow  of  an  Englishwoman 
who  will  accept  herself  in  the  light  of  a 
reproductive  agent  and  do  her  duty  by  him 
accordingly.  As  I  would  not — no !  Grood 
heavens,  no  !  So  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for 
I  will  go  on  loving  him  of  course,  and 
some  day  he  will  come  back  to  me,  in  his 
shackles,  and  together,  whatever  we  do, 
we  will  make  no  vulgar  mess  of  it.  In  the 
meantime,  Buddha,  I  will  smile,  like  you. 

"  And  there  is  always  this,  which  is 
the  best  of  me.  You  agree,  don't  you,  that 
it  is  the  best  of  me  ? "  She  fingered  the 
manuscript  in  her  lap.  "  All  my  power, 
all  my  joy,  the  quintessence  of  my  life ! 
I  think  I  shall  be  angry  if  it  has  a  common 
success,  if  the  people  like  it  too  well.  I 
only  want  recognition  for  it  —  recognition 
and  acknowledgment  and  admission.  I 
want  George  Meredith  to  ask  to  be  intro- 
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duced  to  me  !  "  She  made  a  rather  pitiful 
effort  to  smile.  And  that,  Buddha,  is  what 
will  happen." 

Mechanically  she  lighted  another  cigarette 
and  turned  over  her  first  rough  pages — a 
copy  had  gone  to  Rattray — looking  for 
passages  she  had  wrought  most  to  her 
satisfaction.  They  left  her  cold,  as  she  read 
them,  but  she  was  not  unaware  that  the 
reason  of  this  lay  elsewhere ;  and  when  she 
went  to  bed  she  put  the  packet  under  her 
pillow  and  slept  a  little  better  for  the 
comfort  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXri. 

In"  the  week  that  followed  Janet  Cardiff's 
visit  to  Elfrida's  attic  these  two  young 
women  went  through  a  curious  reapproach- 
ment.  At  every  step  it  was  tentative,  but 
at  every  step  it  was  also  enjoyable.  They 
made  sacrifices  to  meet  on  most  days  ;  they 
took  long  walks  together,  and  arranged 
lunches  at  out-of-the-way  restaurants ;  they 
canvassed  eagerly  such  matters  of  interest 
in  the  world  that  supremely  attracted  them 
as  had  been  lying  undiscussed  between  them 
until  now.  The  intrinsic  pleasure  that  was 
in  each  for  the  other  had  been  enhanced 
by  deprivation,  and  they  tasted  it  again  with 
a  keenness  of  savour  which  was  a  surprise 
to  both  of  them.  Their  mutual  understand- 
ing of  many  things,  their  common  point  of 
view,  reasserted  itself  more  strongly  than 
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ever  as  a  mutual  possession  ;  they  could  not 
help  perceiving  its  value.  Janet  made  a  fairly 
successful  attempt  to  drown  her  sense  of  in- 
sincerity in  the  recognition.  She,  Janet, 
was  conscious  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  sympathy  between  them. 
An  obscure  desire  to  make  reparation,  she 
hardly  knew  for  what,  combined  itself  with 
a  great  longing  to  see  their  friendship  the 
altogether  beautiful  and  perfect  thing  its 
mirage  was,  and  pushed  her  on  to  seize 
every  opportunity  to  fortify  the  place  she 
had  retaken. 

Elfrida  had  never  found  her  so  considerate, 
so  appreciative,  so  amusing,  so  prodigal  of 
her  gay  ideas,  so  much  inclined  to  go 
upon  her  knees  at  shrines  before  which  she 
sometimes  stood  and  mocked.  She  had  a 
special  happiness  in  availing  herself  of  an 
opportunity  which  resulted  in  Elfrida's  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  St. 
Georges,,  asking  her  for  two  or  three  articles 
on  the  American  Colony  in  Paris ;  and  only 
very  occasionally  she  recognized,  with  a 
subtle  thrill  of  disgust,  that  she  was  employ- 
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ing  diplomacy  in  every  action,  every  word, 
almost  every  look  which  concerned  her  friend. 
She  asked  herself  then  despairingly  how  it 
could  last,  and  what  good  could  come  of  it, 
whereupon  fifty  considerations,  armed  with 
whips,  drove  her  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  of  these  was  the 
consciousness  that  in  spite  of  it  all,  she  was 
not  wholly  successful,  that  as  between  Elfrida 
and  herself  things  were  not  entirely  as  they 
had  been.  They  were  cordial,  they  were 
mutually  appreciative,  they  had  moments  of 
expansive  intercourse;  but  Janet  could  not 
disguise  to  herself  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
difference — the  difference  between  fit  and 
fusion.  The  impression  was  not  a  strong 
one,  but  she  half  suspected  her  friend  now 
and  then  of  intently  watching  her  ;  and  she 
could  not  help  observing  how  reticent  the 
girl  had  become  upon  certain  subjects  that 
touched  her  personally.  The  actress  in 
Elfrida  was  nevertheless  constantly  supreme, 
and  interfered  with  the  trustworthiness  of 
any  single  impression.  She  could  not  resist 
the  pardoning  role;  she  played  it  intermit- 
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tently,  with  a  pretty  impulsiveness  that 
would  have  amused  Miss  Cardiff  more  if  it 
had  irritated  her  less.  For  the  certainty 
that  Elfrida  would  be  her  former  self  for 
three  days  together,  Janet  would  have  dis- 
pensed gladly  with  the  little  Bohemian  dinner 
in  Essex  Court  in  honour  of  her  book,  or  the 
violets  that  sometimes  dropped  out  of  Elfrida's 
notes,  or  even  the  sudden,  but  premeditated, 
occasional  offer  of  Elfrida's  lips. 

Meanwhile  the  Halifaxes  were  urging  their 
Western  trip  upon  her.  Lady  Halifax  declared 
roundly  that  she  was  looking  wretchedly. 
Miss  Halifax  suggested  playfully  the  possi- 
bility of  an  American  heroine  for  her  next 
novel.  Janet,  repelling  both  publicly,  admitted 
both  privately.  She  felt  worn  out  physically, 
and  when  she  thought  of  producing  another 
book  her  brain  responded  with  a  helpless 
negative.  She  had  been  turning  lately  with 
dogged  conviction  to  her  work  as  the  only 
solace  life  was  likely  to  offer  her,  and  any- 
thing that  hinted  at  loss  of  power  filled  her 
with  blank  dismay.  She  was  desperately 
weary,  and  she  wanted  to  forget,  desiring 
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besides  some  sort  of  stimulus  as  a  flagging 
swimmer  desires  a  rope. 

One  more  reason  came  and  took  possession 
of  her  common-sense.  Between  her  father 
and  Elfrida  she  felt  herself  a  complication. 
If  she  could  bring  herself  to  consent  to  her 
own  removal,  the  situation,  she  could  not 
help  seeing,  would  be  considerably  simplified. 
She  read  plainly  in  her  father  that  the  finality 
Elfrida  promised  had  not  yet  been  given ; 
doubtless  an  opportunity  had  not  yet  oc- 
curred, and  Janet  was  willing  to  concede 
that  the  circumstances  might  require  a 
rather  special  opportunity.  When  it  should 
occur,  she  recognized  that  delicacy,  decency 
almost,  demanded  that  she  should  be  out  of 
the  way.  She  shrank  miserably  from  the 
prospect  of  being  a  daily  familiar  looker-on 
at  the  spectacle  of  Lawrence  Cardiff's  pain, 
and  she  had  a  knowledge  that  there  would 
be  somehow  an  aggravation  of  it  in  her 
person.  In  a  year  everything  would  mend 
itself,  more  or  less,  she  believed  dully,  and 
tried  to  feel.  Her  father  would  be  the  same 
again,  with  his  old  fond  humour  and  criti- 
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cism  of  her  enthusiasms,  his  old  interest  in 
things  and  people,  his  old  comradeship  for 
her.  John  Kendal  would  have  married 
Elfrida  Bell — what  an  idyl  they  would  make 
of  life  together ! — and  she,  Janet,  would 
have  accepted  the  situation.  Her  interest 
in  the  prospective  pleasures  on  which  Lady 
Halifax  expatiated  was  slight;  she  was 
obliged  to  speculate  upon  its  rising,  which 
she  did  with  all  the  confidence  she  could 
command.  She  declined  absolutely  to  read 
Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth,"  or  Miss 
Bird's  account  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
anybody's  travels  in  the  Orient,  upon  all  of 
which  Miss  Halifax  had  painstakenly  fixed 
her  attention ;  but  one  afternoon  she  ordered 
a  blue  serge  travelling  dress,  and  refused 
one  or  two  literary  engagements  for  the 
present,  and  the  next  day  wrote  to  Lady 
Halifax  that  she  had  decided  to  go. 

Her  father  received  her  decision  with 
more  relief  than  he  meant  to  show,  and 
Janet  had  a  bitter  half-hour  over  it.  Then 
she  plunged  with  energy  into  her  ar- 
rangements,  and  Lawrence  Cardifi"  made 
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her  inconsistently  happy  again  with  the 
interest  he  took  in  them,  supplemented 
by  an  extremely  dainty  little  travelling 
clock.  He  became  suddenly  so  solicitous 
for  her  that  she  sometimes  quivered  before 
the  idea  that  he  guessed  all  the  reasons  that 
were  putting  her  to  flight.  Which  gave  her 
a  wholly  unnecessary  pang,  for  nothing 
would  have  astonished  Lawrence  Cardiff 
more  than  to  be  confronted,  at  the  moment, 
with  any  passion  that  was  not  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Kendal,  as  the  door  closed  behind  Elfrida 
on  the  afternoon  of  her  last  sitting,  shutting 
him  in  with  himself  and  the  portrait  on 
the  easel  and  the  revelation  she  had  made, 
did  his  best  to  feel  contrition,  and  wondered 
that  he  was  so  little  successful.  He  assured 
himself  that  he  had  been  a  brute;  yet  in  an 
uncompromising  review  of  all  that  he  had 
ever  said  or  done  in  connection  with  Elfrida, 
he  failed  to  satisfy  his  own  indignation  with 
himself  by  discovering  any  occasion  upon 
which  his  brutality  had  been  particularly 
obvious.  He  remembered  with  involuntary 
self-justification  how  distinctly  she  had  in- 
sisted upon  camaraderie  between  them ;  how 
she  had  spurned  everything  that  savoured  of 
another  standard  of  manners  on  his  part ;  how 
she  had  actually  had  the  curious  taste  to  want 
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him  to  call  her  old  chap,"  and  how  it  had 
grated.  He  remembered  her  only  half-veiled 
invitation,  her  challenge  to  him  to  see  as 
much  as  he  cared,  and  to  make  what  he  could 
of  her.  He  was  to  blame  for  accepting, 
but  he  would  have  been  a  conceited  ass  if  he 
had  thought  of  the  danger  of  a  result  like 
this.  In  the  midst  of  his  reflections  an  idea 
came  to  him  about  the  portrait,  and  he  ob- 
served with  irritation,  after  giving  it  a  few 
touches,  that  the  light  was  irretrievably  gone 
for  the  day. 

Next  morning  he  worked  for  three  hours 
at  it  without  a  pang,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
with  relaxed  nerves  and  a  high  hearty  he  took 
his  hat  and  turned  his  face  towards  Ken- 
sington Square.  The  distance  was  consider- 
able, but  he  walked,  lightly,  rapidly,  with  a 
conscious  enjoyment  of  that  kind  of  relief  to 
his  wrought  nerves,  his  very  limbs  drawing 
energy  from  the  knowledge  of  his  finished 
work.  Never  before  had  he  felt  so  completely 
the  divine  sense  of  success,  and  though  he 
had  worked  at  the  portrait  with  passionate 
concentration  from  the  beginning,  this  realiza- 
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tion  had  come  to  him  only  the  day  before, 
when,  stepping  back  to  look  with  Elfrida, 
he  perceived  what  he  had  done.  Troubled 
as  the  revelation  was,  in  it  he  saw  himself  a 
master.  He  had  for  once  escaped,  and  he  felt 
that  the  escape  was  a  notable  one,  from  the 
tyranny  of  his  brilliant  technique.  He  had 
subjected  it  to  his  idea,  which  had  grown 
upon  the  canvas  obscure  to  him  under  his 
own  brush  until  that  final  moment ;  and  he 
recognized  with  astonishment  how  relative 
and  incidental  the  truth  of  the  treatment 
seemed  in  comparison  with  the  truth  of  the 
idea. 

With  the  modern  scornful  word  for  the 
literary  value  of  paintings  on  his  lips,  Kendal 
was  forced  to  admit,  that  in  this  his  consum- 
mate picture,  as  he  very  truly  thought  it,  the 
chief  significance  lay  elsewhere  than  in  the 
brushing  and  the  colour — they  were  only  its 
dramatic  exponents — and  the  knowledge  of 
this  brought  him  a  new  and  glorious  sense  of 
control.  It  had  already  carried  him  further 
in  power,  this  portrait,  it  would  carry  him 
further  in  place,  than  anything  he  had  yet 
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done,  and  the  thought  gave  a  sparkle  to  the 
delicious  ineffable  content  that  bathed  his 
soul.  He  felt  that  the  direction  of  his  walk 
intensified  his  eager  physical  joy  in  it.  He 
was  going  to  Janet  with  his  success  as  he  had 
always  gone  to  her.  As  soon  as  the  absorb- 
ing vision  of  his  work  admitted  another 
perception,  it  was  Janet's  sympathy,  Janet's 
applause  that  mingled  itself  with  his  certain 
reward.  He  could  not  say  that  it  had  in- 
spired him  in  the  least,  but  it  formed  a  very 
essential  part  of  his  triumph.  He  could 
wish  her  more  exacting,  but  this  time  he 
had  done  something  that  should  make  her 
less  easy  to  satisfy  in  the  future.  Uncon- 
sciously he  hastened  his  steps  through  the 
gardens,  switching  off  a  daisy-head  now  and 
then  with  his  stick  as  he  went,  and  pausing 
only  once,  when  he  found  himself,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  asking  a  purely  incidental 
errand  boy  if  he  wanted  sixpence. 

Janet,  in  the  drawing-room,  received  him 
with  hardly  a  quickening  of  pulse.  It  was 
so  nearly  over  now ;  she  seemed  to  have 
packed  up  a  good  part  of  her  tiresome  heart- 
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ache  with  the  warm  things  Lady  Hahfax  had 
dictated  for  the  Atlantic.  She  had  a  vague 
expectation  that  it  would  reappear,  but  not 
until  she  unlocked  the  box  in  mid-ocean, 
where  it  wouldn't  matter  so  much.  She 
knew  that  it  was  only  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable that  she  should  see  him  again  before 
they  left  for  Liverpool.  She  had  been  ex- 
pecting this  visit,  and  she  meant  to  be 
unflinching  with  herself  when  she  exchanged 
farewells  with  him.  She  meant  to  make 
herself  believe  that  the  occasion  was  quite 
an  ordinary  one — also  until  afterwards,  when 
her  feelings  about  it  would  be  of  less 
consequence. 

"  Well,"  she  asked  directly,  with  a  failing 
heart,  as  she  saw  his  face,  "  what  is  your 
good  news  ?  " 

Kendal  laughed  aloud — it  was  delightful 
to  be  anticipated.  So  I  am  unconsciously 
advertising  it,"  he  said.    "  Guess  1  " 

His  tone  had  the  vaunting  glory  of  a 
lover's — a  lover  new  to  his  lordship,  with 
his  privileges  still  sweet  upon  his  lips. 
Janet  felt  a  little  cold  contraction  about  her 
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heart,  and  sank  quickly  into  the  nearest 
armchair. 

"  How  can  I  guess/' she  said,  looking  behind 
him  at  the  wall,  which  she  did  not  see, 
"  without  anything  to  go  upon  ?  Give  me  a 
hint." 

Kendal  laughed  again.  "  It's  very  simple, 
and  you  know  something  about  it  already." 

Then  she  was  not  mistaken — there  was  no 
chance  of  it.  She  tried  to  look  at  him  with 
smiling  sympathetic  intelligence,  while  her 
whole  being  quivered  in  anticipation  of  the 
blow  that  was  coming. 

"  Does  it — does  it  concern  another  person  ?  " 
she  faltered. 

Kendal  looked  grave,  and  suffered  an 
instant's  compunction.  It  does — it  does 
indeed,"  he  assured  her.  ''It  concerns  Miss 
Elfrida  Bell  very  much,  in  a  way. — Ah," 
he  went  on  impatiently,  as  she  still  sat  silent, 
"  why  are  you  so  unnaturally  dull,  Janet  ? 
I've  finished  that  young  woman's  portrait, 
and  it  is  more — satisfactory — than  I  ever  in 
my  life  dared  hope  that  any  picture  of  mine 
would  be." 
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"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

The  words  escaped  her  in  a  quick  breath 
of  relief.  Her  face  was  crimson,  and  the 
room  seemed  to  swim. 

All !  "  she  heard  Kendal  say  reproach- 
fully.   "  Wait  until  you  see  it !  " 

He  experienced  a  shade  of  dejection,  and 
there  was  an  instant's  silence  between  them, 
during  which  it  seemed  to  Janet  that  the 
world  was  made  over  again.  "  That  young 
woman  !  "  She  disloyally  extracted  the  last 
suggestion  of  indifference  out  of  the  phrase, 
and  found  it  the  sweetest  she  had  heard  for 
months.  But  her  brain  whirled  with  the 
effort  to  decide  what  it  could  possibly  mean. 

"  I  hope  you  have  made  it  as  beautiful 
as  Elfrida  is,"  she  cried,  with  sharp  self- 
reproof.  "  It  must  have  been  difficult  to 
do  that." 

"  I  have  made  it — what  she  is,  I  think,"  he 
answered,  again  with  that  sudden  gravity. 
"  It  is  so  like  my  conception  of  her  which 
I  have  never  felt  permitted  to  explain  to  you, 
that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  stolen  a  march  upon 
her.   You  must  see  it.    When  will  you  come  ? 
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It  goes  in  the  day  after  to-morrow,  but  I 
can't  wait  for  jour  opinion  till  it's  hung." 

"  I  like  your  calm  reh'ance  upon  the 
Committee,"  Janet  laughed.      Suppose  " 

"  I  won't.  It  will  go  on  the  line,"  Kendal 
returned  confidently.  I  did  nothing  last 
year  that  I  would  permit  to  be  compared 
with  it.    Will  you  come  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Impossible.  I  haven't  two  consecutive 
minutes  to-morrow.  We  sail,  you  know,  on 
Thursday." 

Kendal  looked  at  her  blankly.  You 
sail  f    On  Thursday  ?  " 

"I  am  going  to  America,  Lady  Halifax 
and  I,  and  Elizabeth  of  course.  We  are  to 
be  away  a  year.  Lady  Halifax  is  buying 
tickets,  I  am  collecting  light  literature,  and 
Elizabeth  is  in  pursuit  of  facts.  Oh,  we  are 
deep  in  preparation.    I  thought  you  knew." 

"  How  could  I  know  ?  " 

"  Elfrida  didn't  tell  you,  then  ?  " 
^  "  Did  she  know  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes — ten  days  ago." 

"  Odd  that  she  didn't  mention  it." 

Janet  told  herself  that  it  was  odd,  but 
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found  with  some  surprise  that  it  was  not 
more  than  odd.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  the  discovery  that  she  and  her  affairs 
were  of  so  little  consequence  to  her  friend, 
would  have  given  her  a  wondering  pang ; 
but  that  time  seemed  to  have  passed.  She 
talked  lightly  on  about  her  journey ;  her 
voice  and  her  thoughts  had  suddenly  been 
freed.  She  dilated  upon  the  pleasures  she 
anticipated  as  if  they  had  been  real,  skim- 
ming over  the  long  spaces  of  his  silence,  and 
gathering  gaiety  as  he  grew  more  and  more 
sombre.  When  he  rose  to  go,  their  moods 
had  changed ;  the  brightness  and  the  flush 
were  hers,  and  his  face  spoke  only  of  a 
puzzled  dejection,  an  anxious  uncertainty. 

"  So  it  is  good-bye,"  he  said  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand,  "  for  a  year  ?  " 

Something  in  his  voice  made  her  look  up 
suddenly,  with  such  an  unconscious  tender- 
ness in  her  eyes  as  he  had  never  seen 
in  any  other  woman's.  She  dropped  them 
before  he  could  be  quite  certain  he  recognized 
it,  though  his  heart  was  beating  in  a  way 
which  told  him  there  had  been  no  mistake. 
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"  Lady  Halifax  means  it  to  be  a  year,"  she 
answered.  And  surely,  since  it  was  to  be  a 
year,  he  might  keep  her  hand  an  instant 
longer. 

The  full  knowledge  of  what  this  girl 
was  to  him  seemed  to  descend  upon  John 
Kendal  then,  and  he  stood  silent  under  it, 
pale  and  grave  eyed,  baring  his  heart  to  the 
rush  of  the  first  serious  emotion  life  had 
brought  him,  filled  with  a  single  conscious 
desire — that  she  should  show  him  that  sweet- 
ness in  her  eyes  again.  Bat  she  looked 
wilfully  down,  and  he  could  only  come  closer 
to  her,  with  a  sudden  muteness  upon  his 
ready  lips,  and  a  strange  new-born  fear 
wrestling  for  possession  of  him.  For  in 
that  moment  Janet,  hitherto  so  simple,  so 
approachable,  as  it  were  so  available,  had 
become  remote,  difficult,  incomprehensible. 
Kendal  invested  her  with  the  change  in 
himself,  and  quivered  in  uncertainty  as  to 
what  it  might  do  with  her.  He  seemed  to 
have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  that  one  glance 
for  knowledge  of  the  girl  his  love  had  newly 
exalted ;  and  still  she  stood  before  him  look- 
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ing  down.  He  took  two  or  three  vague 
steps  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  drawing 
her  with  him.  In  their  nearness  to  each 
other  the  silence  between  them  held  them 
intoxicatingly,  and  he  had  her  in  his  arms 
before  he  found  occasion  to  say  between 
lingering  kisses  upon  her  hair — 

"  You  can't  go,  Janet.  You  must  stay — 
and  marry  me." 

***** 

"  I  don't  know,"  wrote  Lawrence  Cardiff 
in  a  postscript  to  a  note  to  Miss  Bell  that 
evening,  that  Janet  will  thank  me  for  fore- 
stalling her  with  such  all-important  news, 
but  I  can't  resist  the  pleasure  of  telling  you 
that  she  and  Kendal  got  themselves  engaged, 
without  so  much  as  a  '  by  your  leave '  to  me, 
this  afternoon.  The  young  man  shamelessly 
stayed  to  dinner,  and  I  am  informed  that 
they  mean  to  be  married  in  June.  Kendal 
is  full  of  your  portrait ;  we  are  to  see  it 
to-morrow.  I  hope  he  has  arranged  that 
we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  comparing 
it  with  the  original." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"  Miss  Cardiff's  in  the  lib'ry,  sir,"  said  the 
housemaid,  opening  the  door  for  Kendal 
next  morning,  with  a  smile  which  he  did 
not  find  too  broadly  sympathetic.  He  went 
up  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  whistling 
like  a  schoolboy. 

Lady  Halifax  says,"  he  announced, 
taking  immediate  possession  of  Janet  where 
she  stood,  and  drawing  her  to  a  seat  beside 
him  on  the  lounge,  "  that  the  least  we  can 
do  by  way  of  reparation  is  to  arrange  our 
wedding  trip  in  their  society.  She  declares 
she  will  wait  any  reasonable  time ;  but  I 
assured  her  delicately  that  her  idea  of  com- 
pensation was  a  little  exaggerated." 

Janet  looked  at  him  with  an  absent  smile. 
"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  she  said ;  but  her  eyes 
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were  preoccupied,  and    the  lover   in  him 
resented  it. 

"What  is  it?  he  asked,  "What  has 
happened,  dear  ?  " 

She  looked  down  at  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand,  and  for  a  moment  said  nothing.  "  I 
don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you,  but 
it  would  be  a  relief." 

"  Can  there  be  anything  you  ought  not  to 
tell  me  ?  "  he  insisted  tenderly. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  I  ought," 
she  said  reflectively.  "  It  may  help  you  to 
a  proper  definition  of  my  character,  and  then 
— you  may  think  less  of  me.  Yes,  I  think 
I  ought." 

"Darling,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  talk 
nonsense." 

"  I  had  a  letter — this  letter — a  little  while 
ago,  from  Elfrida  Bell."  She  held  it  out  to 
him.    "  Eead  it !  " 

Kendal  hesitated  and  scanned  her  face. 
She  was  smiling  now  ;  she  had  the  look  of 
amused  dismay  that  might  greet  an  in- 
effectual blow.    He  took  the  letter. 

"If  it  is  from  Miss  Bell,"  he  said,  at  a 
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suggestion  from  his  conscience.  "  I  fancy,  for 
some  reason,  it  is  not  pleasant." 

"  No,"  she  replied,    it  is  not  pleasant." 

He  unfolded  the  letter,  recognized  the 
characteristic  broad  margins  and  the  re- 
pressed, rounded  perpendicular  hand  with 
its  supreme  effort  after  significance,  and  his 
face  reflected  a  tinge  of  his  old  amused 
curiosity.  It  was  only  a  reflection,  and  yet 
it  distinctly  embodied  the  idea  that  he  might 
be  on  the  brink  of  a  further  discovery.  He 
glanced  at  Janet  again.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  in  her  lap,  and  she  was  looking 
straight  before  her  with  smilingly  grave  lips 
and  lowered  lids,  which  nevertheless  gave 
him  a  glimpse  of  retrospection.  He  felt  the 
beginnings  of  indignation,  yet  he  looked 
back  at  the  letter  acquisitively  ;  its  interest 
was  intrinsic. 

I  feel  that  I  can  no  longer  hold  myself 
in  honour,"  he  read,  "  if  I  refrain  further 
from  defining  the  personal  situation  between 
us  .as  it  appears  to  me.  That  I  have  let 
nearly  three  weeks  go  by  without  doing  it, 
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you  may  put  it  down  to  my  weakness  and 
selfishness,  to  your  own  charm,  to  what  you 
will ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  not 
withhold  the  blame  that  is  due  me  in  the 
matter,  for  I  have  wronged  you,  as  well  as 
myself,  in  keeping  silence. 

"Look,  it  is  all  here  in  a  nutshell.  Nothing 
is  changed,  I  have  tried  to  believe  otherwise, 
but  the  truth  is  stronger  than  my  will.  My 
opinion  of  you  is  a  naked  uncompromising 
fact ;  I  cannot  drape  it  or  adorn  it,  or  even 
throw  around  it  a  mist  of  charity.  It  is 
inalterably  there,  and  in  any  future  inter- 
course with  you,  such  intercourse  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  I  should  only  dash  myself 
for  ever  against  it.  I  do  not  clearly  see 
upon  what  level  you  accepted  me  in  the 
beginning ;  but  I  am  absolutely  firm  in  my 
belief  that  it  was  not  such  as  I  would  have 
tolerated  if  I  had  known.  To-day  at  all 
events  I  am  confronted  with  the  proof  that  I 
have  not  had  your  confidence,  that  you  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  be  single- 
minded  in  your  relation  to  me.  From  a 
personal  point  of  view  there  is  more  that 
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I  might  say,  but  perhaps  that  is  damning 
enough,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  be  abusive. 
It  is  on  my  conscience  to  add,  moreover,  that 
I  find  you  a  sophist,  and  your  sophistry  a 
little  vulgar.  I  find  that  you  compromise 
with  your  ambitions,  which  in  themselves 
are  not  above  reproach  from  any  point  of 
view.  I  find  you  adulterating  what  ought 
to  be  the  pure  stream  of  ideality  with  muddy 
considerations  of  what  the  people  are  pleased 
to  call  the  moralities,  and  with  the  feebler 
contamination  of  the  conventionalities." 

"  I  couldnt  smoke  with  her,"  commented 
Janet,  reading  over  his  shoulder.  "  It  wasn't 
that  I  objected  in  the  least,  but  it  made  me 
so  very — uncomfortable  that  I  would  never 
try  a  second  time." 

Kendal's  smile  deepened,  and  he  read  on 
without  answering  except  by  pressing  her 
finger-tips  against  his  lips. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  deny  your  great 
cleverness  and  your  pretensions  to  a  certain 
sort  of  artistic  interpretation.  But  to  me  the 
artist  bourgeois  is  an  outsider,  who  must 
remain  outside.     He  has  nothing  to  gain 
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by  fellowship  with  me,  and  I — pardon  me — 
have  much  to  lose. 

"  So,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  our  separate 
ways,  and  doubtless  will  represent  each  to 
the  other  an  experiment  that  has  failed. 
You  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am 
intensely  sorry.  And  perhaps  you  will  accept, 
as  sincerely  as  I  offer  it,  my  wish  that  the 
future  may  bring  you  success  even  more  bril- 
liant than  you  have  already  attained."  (Here 
a  line  had  been  carefully  scratched  out.) 

"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written 
under  compulsion  —  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  that. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

"Elfrida  Bell. 

"  P.S. — I  had  a  dream  once  of  what  I 
fancied  our  friendship  might  be.  It  is  a 
long  time  ago,  and  the  days  between  have 
faded  all  the  colour  and  sweetness  out  of  my 
dream  ;  still,  I  remember  that  it  was  beauti- 
ful. For  the  sake  of  that  fair  imagining, 
and  because  it  was  beautiful,  I  will  send 
you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  a  photograph  of  a 
painting  which  I  like — which  represents  art 
as  I  have  learned  to  kneel  to  it." 
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Kendal  read  this  communication  through 
with  a  look  of  amusement  until  he  came  to 
the  postscript.  Then  he  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed  outright.  Janet's  face  had 
changed ;  she  tried  to  smile  in  concert,  but 
the  effort  was  rather  piteous. 

"  Oh,  Jack,"  she  said,  "  please  take  it 
seriously." 

But  he  laughed  on  irrepressibly.  She 
tried  to  cover  his  lips. 

"  Dont  shout  so !  "  she  begged,  as  if  there 
were  illness  in  the  house  or  a  funeral  next 
door ;  and  he  saw  something  in  her  face 
which  stopped  him. 

"  Mj  darling,  it  can't  hurt ;  it  doesn't, 
does  it  ?  " 

"I'd  like  to  say  no,  but  it  does  a  little. 
Not  so  much  as  it  would  have  done  a  little 
while  ago." 

"  Are  you  going  to  accept  Miss  BelFs 
souvenir  of  her  shattered  ideal  ?  That's 
the  best  thing  in  the  letter ;  that's  really 
supreme ! "  and  Kendal,  still  broadly  mirth- 
ful, stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it  again  ; 
but  Janet  drew  it  back. 
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"  No,"  she  said,  "  of  course  not ;  that  was 
silly  of  her.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  is 
true,  I'm  afraid,  Jack." 

"  It's  damnably  impudent,"  he  cried,  with 
sudden  anger.  "  I  suppose  she  believes  it 
herself,  and  that's  the  measure  of  its  truth. 
How  dare  she  dogmatize  to  you  about  the 
art  of  your  work  ?    She  to  you  V 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that  I  care  about.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  me  how  little  she  thinks  of  my  aims 
and  my  methods.  I'm  quite  content  to  do  my 
work  with  what  artistic  conception  I've  got 
without  analyzing  its  quality — I'm  thankful 
enough  to  have  any.    Besides,  I'm  not  sure 

about  the  finality  of  her  opinion  " 

You  needn't  be  !  "  Kendal  interrupted 
with  scorn. 

"  But  what  hurts  like  a  knife  is  that  part 
about  my  sincerity.  I  havent  been  honest 
with  her — I  haven't  I  From  the  very  be- 
ginning I've  criticized  her  privately.  I've 
felt  all  sorts  of  reserves  and  qualifications 
about  her,  and  concealed  them  for  the  sake 
of — of  I  don't  know  what — the  pleasure  I 
had  in  knowing  her,  I  suppose." 
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"It  seems  to  me  pretty  clear  from  this 
precious  communication  that  she  was  quietly 
reciprocating,"  Kendal  said  bluntly. 

"  That  doesn't  clear  me  in  the  least.  Be- 
sides, when  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  she 
had  the  courage  to  tell  me  what  she  thought. 
There  was  some  principle  in  that.  I — I 
admire  her  for  doing  it ;  but  I  couldn't 
myself." 

"  Thank  the  Lord,  no !  And  I  wouldn't 
be  too  sure,  if  I  were  you,  darling,  about 
the  unmixed  heroism  that  dictates  her  letter. 
I  dare  say  she  fancied  it  was  that,  but  " 

Janet's  head  leapt  up  from  his  shoulder. 

"  Now  you  are  unjust  to  her  I "  she  cried. 
"  You  don't  know  Elfrida,  Jack,  if  you  think 
her  capable  of  assuming  a  motive  " 

"  Well,  do  3^ou  know  what  I  think  ?  "  said 
Kendal  with  an  irrelevant  smile,  glancing 
at  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand.  "  I  think 
she  has  kept  a  copy." 

Janet  looked  at  him  with  reproachful  eyes, 
which  nevertheless  had  the  relief  of  amuse- 
ment in  them. 

Don't  you  ?  "  he  insisted. 
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I — I  dare  say." 

And  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  writing  as 
she  did.  The  phrases  read  as  if  she  had 
rolled  them  under  her  tongue.  It  was  a  coup, 
don't  you  see ;  and  the  making  of  a  coup  of 
any  kind,  at  any  expense,  is  the  most  refined 
joy  which  life  affords  that  young  person." 

"  There's  sincerity  in  every  line !  " 
Oh,  she  means  what  she  says ;  but  she 
found  an  exquisite  gratification  in  saying  it 
which  you  cannot  comprehend,  dear.  This 
letter  is  a  flower  of  her  egotism,  as  it  were. 
She  regards  it  with  natural  ecstasy,  as  an 
achievement  " 

Janet  shook  her  head.  "  Oh  no,  no  !  " 
she  cried  miserably.  "  You  can't  realize  the 
sort  of  thing  there  was  between  us,  dear  ; 
and  how  it  should  have  been  sacred  to  me 
beyond  all  tampering  and  cavilling,  or  it 
should  not  have  been  at  all.  It  isn't  that  I 
didn't  know  all  the  time  that  I  was  disloyal 
to  her,  while  she  thought  I  was  sincerely 
her  friend.  I  did !  And  now  she  has  found 
me  out;  and  it  serves  me  perfectly  right — 
perfectly  ! " 
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Kendal  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  brought  comfort  to  her  from  his  last 
resource. 

"  Of  course,  the  intimacy  between  two 
girls  is  a  wholly  different  thing ;  and  I  don't 
know  whether  the  relation  between  Miss  Bell 
and  myself  affords  any  parallel  to  it  " 

"  Oh,  Jack  !    And  I  thought  " 

"  What  did  you  think,  dearest  ?  " 

"  I  thought,"  said  Janet,  in  a  voice  con- 
siderably muffled  by  contact  with  his  tweed 
coat  collar,  "  that  you  were  perfectly,  madly 
in  love  with  her." 

Heavens !  "  Kendal  cried,  as  if  the  con- 
tingency had  been  physically  impossible. 
"  It's  a  man's  privilege  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
woman,  darling,  not  with  an  incarnate  idea.' 

"  It's  a  very  beautiful  idea." 

"  I'm  not  sure  of  that.  It  looks  well  from 
the  outside,  but  it  is  quite  incapable  of  any 
growth  or  much  change,"  Kendal  went  on 
musingly  ;  "  and  in  the  end — Lord,  how  a 
man  would  be  bored  !  " 

"  You  are  incapable  of  being  fair  to  her," 
came  from  the  coat  collar. 
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"  Perhaps.  I  have  something  else  to  think 
of,  since  yesterday.    Janet,  look  up  !  " 

She  looked  up,  and  for  a  little  space  Elfrida 
Bell  found  oblivion  as  complete  as  she  could 
have  desired  between  them.    Then — 

"You  were  telling  me,"  Janet  said. 

"  Yes,  your  Elfrida  and  I  had  a  sort  of 
friendship  too ;  it  began,  as  you  know,  in 
Paris.  And  I  was  quite  aware  that  one  does 
not  have  an  ordinary  friendship  with  her  ;  it 
accedes  and  it  exacts  more  than  the  common 
relation.  And  I've  sometimes  made  myself 
uncomfortable  with  the  idea  that  she  gave 
me  credit  for  a  more  faultless  conception  of 
her  than  I  possessed.  For  the  honest,  brutal 
truth  is,  I'm  afraid,  that  I've  only  been  work- 
ing her  out.  When  the  portrait  was  finished 
I  found  that  somehow  I  had  succeeded.  She 
saw  it  too,  and  so  I  fancy  my  false  position 
has  righted  itself.  So  I  haven't  been  sincere 
to  her  either,  Janet.  But  my  conscience 
seems  fairly  callous'  about  it.  I  can't  help 
reflecting  that  we  are  to  other  people  pretty 
much  what  they  deserve  that  we  shall  be. 
We  can't  control  our  respect." 
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"  I've  lost  hers,"  Janet  repeated  with 
depression. 

Kendal  gave  an  impatient  groan.  "  I 
don't  think  you'll  miss  it,"  he  said. 

"  And — Jack — haven't  you  any  compunc- 
tions about  exhibiting  that  portrait  ?  " 

"Absolutely  none."  He  looked  at  her 
with  candid  eyes.  "  Of  course,  if  she  wished 
me  to,  I  would  destroy  it.  I  respect  her 
property  in  it  so  far  as  that ;  but  so  long  as 
she  accepts  it  as  the  significant  truth  it  is,  I 
am  incapable  of  regretting  it.  I  have  painted 
her  with  her  permission,  as  I  saw  her,  as  she 
is.  If  I  had  given  her  a  squint  or  a  dimple 
I  could  accuse  myself ;  but  I  have  not 
wronged  her  or  gratified  myself  by  one  touch 
of  misrepresentation." 

"  I  am  to  see  it  this  afternoon,"  said  Janet 
Unconsciously  she  was  looking  forward  to 
finding  some  measure  of  justification  for  her- 
self in  the  portrait ;  why,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say. 

"  Yes ;  I  put  it  into  its  frame  with  my  own 
hands  yesterday.  I  don't  know  when  any- 
thing   has   given  me   so   much  pleasure. 
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And  SO  far  as  Miss  Bell  is  concerned,"  be 
went  on,  "  it  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  say,  but 
one's  acquaintance  witb  ber  seems  more  and 
more  to  resolve  itself  into  an  opportunity  for 
observation,  and  to  be  witbout  significance 
otber  tban  tbat.  I  tell  you  frankly  I  began 
to  see  that  when  I  found  I  shared  what  she 
called  her  friendship  with  Golightly  Ticke. 
And  I  think,  dear,  with  people  like  you  and 
me,  any  more  serious  feeling  towards  her  is 
impossible." 

"  Doesn't  it  distress  you  to  think  that  she 
believes  you  incapable  of  speaking  of  her  like 
this  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Kendal,  slowly,  "  that  she 
knows  how  I  would  be  likely  to  speak  of  her." 

"  Well,"  Janet  returned,  "  I'm  glad  you 
haven't  reason  to  suffer  about  her  as  I  do. 
And  I  don't  know  at  all  how  to  answer  her 
letter." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  Kendal  replied.  He  jumped 
up  and  brought  her  a  pen  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  blotting-pad,  and  sat  down  again 
beside  her,  holding  the  ink-bottle.  ''  Write 
'  My  dear  Miss  Bell.' " 
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*^But  she  began  her  letter  without  any 
formality." 

"  Never  mind,  that's  a  cheapness  that  you 
needn't  imitate  even  for  the  sake  of  politeness. 
Write  '  My  dear  Miss  Bell'  " 

Janet  wrote  it. 
'  I  am  sorry  to  find,' "  Kendal  dictated 
slowly,  a  few  words  at  a  time,  "  '  that  the 
flaws  in  my  regard  for  you  are  sufficiently 
considerable — to  attract  your  attention  as 
strongly  as  your  letter  indicates.  The  right 
of  judgment  on  so  personal  a  matter — is 
indisputably  yours,  however, — and  I  write  to 
acknowledge,  not  to  question  it." 

''Dear,  that  isn't  as  I  feel." 
It's  as  you  will  feel,"  Kendal  replied 
ruthlessly.  *'Now  add,  'I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  very  candid  expression  of  your 
opinion  of  myself, — which  does  not  lose  in 
interest — by  the  somewhat  exaggerated  idea 
of  its  value  which  appears  to  have  dictated 
it, — and  to  thank  you  for  your  extremely 
kind  offer  to  send  me  a  picture.  I  am  afraid, 
however, — even  in  view  of  the  idyllic  con- 
sideration you  mention, — I  cannot  allow 
myself  to  take  advantage  of  that.' 
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"  On  the  whole  I  wouldn't  allude  to  the 
shattered  ideal." 

"  Oh  no,  dear.    Go  on." 

"  Or  the  fact  that  you  probably  wouldn't 
be  able  to  hang  it  up,"  he  added  grimly. 
"Now  write, — ' You  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  episode  in  my  life— which  your 
letter  terminates — appears  to  me  to  be  of  less 
importance  than  you  perhaps  imagine  it, — 
notwithstanding  a  certain  soreness  over  its 
close.'  " 

"  It  doesn't,  Jack." 

"  It  will.  I  wouldn't  say  anything  more 
if  I  were  you  ;  just  '  Yours  very  truly,  Janet 
Cardiff.'  " 

She  wrote  as  he  dictated,  and  then  read 
the  letter  slowly  over  from  the  beginning. 

It  sounds  very  hard,  dear,"  she  said, 
lifting  eyes  to  his  that  he  saw  were  full  of 
tears,  "  and  as  if  I  didn't  care." 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  taking  her  into  his 
arms,  "  I  hope  you  don't — I  hope  you  won't 
care,  after  to-morrow.  And  now  don't  you 
think  we  have  had  enough  of  Miss  Elfrida 
Bell  for  the  present  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

At  three  o'clock,  one  hour  before  he  expected 
the  CardiiFs,  John  Kendal  ran  up  the  stairs 
to  his  studio.  The  door  stood  ajar,  and  with 
a  jealous  sense  of  his  possession  within,  he 
reproached  himself  for  his  carelessness  in 
leaving  it  so.  He  had  placed  the  portrait 
the  day  before  where  all  the  light  in  the 
room  fell  upon  it,  and  his  first  hasty  im- 
pression of  the  place  assured  him  that  it 
stood  there  still.  When  he  looked  directly 
at  it  he  instinctively  shut  the  door,  made  a 
step  or  two  forward,  closed  his  eyes,  and  so 
stood  for  a  moment,  with  his  hand  before 
them.  Then  with  a  groan,  "  Damnation  !  " 
he  opened  them  again  and  faced  the  fact. 
The  portrait  was  literally  in  rags.  They 
hung  from  the  top  of  the  frame  and  swung 
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over  the  bottom  of  it.  Hardly  enough  of 
the  canvas  remained  unriddled  to  show  that 
it  had  represented  anything  human.  Its 
destruction  was  absolute — fiendish  it  seemed 
to  Kendal.  He  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
stared  with  his  knee  locked  in  his  hands. 

Damnation  !  "  he  repeated  with  a  white 
face.  *^ril  never  approach  it  again."  And 
then  he  added  grimly,  still  speaking  aloud, 

Janet  will  say  I  deserved  it." 

He  had  not  an  instant's  doubt  of  the 
author  of  the  destruction,  and  he  remembered 
with  a  flash  in  connection  with  it  the  little 
silver-handled  Algerian  dagger  that  pinned 
one  of  Nadie  Palicsky's  studies  against  the 
wall  of  Elfrida's  room.  It  was  not  till  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  that  he  thought 
it  worth  while  to  pick  up  the  note  that  lay 
on  the  table  addressed  to  him,  and  then  he 
opened  it  with  a  nauseated  sense  of  her  un- 
necessary insistence. 

"  I  have  come  here  this  morning,"  she 
had  written,  "determined  either  to  kill  my- 
self or  IT.    It  is  impossible,  I  find,  notwith- 
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standing  all  that  I  said,  that  both  should 
continue  to  exist.  I  cannot  explain  further  ; 
you  must  not  ask  it  of  me.  You  may  not 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  struggled 
hard  to  let  it  be  myself.  I  had  such  a 
hideous  doubt  as  to  which  had  the  best  right 
to  live.  But  I  failed  there — death  is  too 
ghastly.  So  I  did  what  you  see.  In  doing 
it  I  think  I  committed  the  unforgivable  sin — 
not  against  you,  but  against  art.  It  may  be 
some  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  I  shall 
never  wholly  respect  myself  again  in  con- 
sequence." A  v/ord  or  two  scratched  out, 
and  then — 

"  Understand  that  I  bear  no  malice  toward 
you,  have  no  blame  for  you,  only  honour. 
You  acted  under  the  very  highest  obli- 
gation. You  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise. *****  And  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  I  do  not  destroy  with  your  work 
the  joy  you  had  in  it."    *    *  * 

Kendal  noted  the  consideration  of  this 
final  statement  with  a  cynical  laugh,  and 
counted  the  asterisks.    Why  the  devil  hadn't 
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he  locked  the  door !  His  confidence  in 
in  her  had  been  too  ludicrous.  He  read  the 
note  half  through  once  again,  and  then  with 
uncontrollable  impatience  tore  it  into  shreds. 
To  have  done  it  at  all  was  hideous,  but  to  try 
and  impress  herself  in  doing  it  was  dis- 
gusting. He  reflected  with  a  smile  of 
incredulous  contempt  upon  what  she  had 
said  about  killing  herself,  and  wondered  in 
his  anger  how  she  could  be  so  blind  to  her 
own  disingenuousness.  Five  asterisks — she 
had  made  them  carefully — and  then  the  pre- 
posterousness  about  what  she  had  destroyed 
and  what  she  hadn't  destroyed — and  then 
more  asterisks  !  What  had  she  thought  they 
could  possibly  signify? — what  could  anything 
she  might  say  possibly  signify  ? 

In  a  savage  rudimentary  way  he  went  over 
the  ethical  aspect  of  the  affair,  coming  to  no 
very  clear  conclusion.  He  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  thing  himself  if  she  had  asked 
him,  but  she  should  have  asked  him  !  And 
even  in  his  engrossing  indignation  he  could 
experience  a  kind  of  spiritual  blush  as  he 
recognized   how   safe   his    concession  was 
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behind  the  improbability  of  its  condition. 
Finally  he  wrote  a  line  to  Janet,  informing 
her  that  the  portrait  had  sustained  an  injury, 
and  postponing  her  and  her  father's  visit  to 
the  studio.  He  would  come  in  the  morning 
to  tell  her  about  it,  he  added,  and  despatched 
the  missive  by  the  boy  downstairs,  post  haste, 
in  a  cab.  It  would  be  to-morrow,  he  reflected, 
before  he  could  screw  himself  up  to  talking 
about  it,  even  to  Janet.  For  that  day  he 
must  be  alone  with  his  discomfiture. 

***** 
In  the  days  of  his  youth  and  adversity,  long 
before  he  and  the  public  were  upon  speaking 
terms,  Mr.  George  Jasper  had  found  encou- 
ragement of  a  substantial  sort  with  Messrs. 
Pittman,  Pitt  and  Sanderson,  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
which  was  a  well-known  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  this  brilliant  author  clung  in  the 
main  to  a  rather  old-fashioned  firm  of 
publishers  when  the  dimensions  of  his  repu- 
tation gave  him  a  proportionate  choice.  It 
explained  also  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Jasper's  notable  critical  acumen  was  very 
often  at  the  service  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Pitt — > 
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Mr.  Pittman  was  dead,  as  at  least  one  member 
of  a  London  publishing  firm  is  apt  to  be — in 
cases  where  manuscripts  of  any  curiously 
distinctive  character  from  unknown  authors 
puzzled  his  perception  of  the  truly  expedient 
thing*  to  do.  Mr.  Arthur  Rattray,  of  the 
Illustrated  Age,  had  personal  access  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  had  succeeded  in  confusing  him  very 
much  indeed  as  to  the  probable  success  of  a 
book  by  an  impressionistic  young  lady  friend 
of  his,  which  he  called  ''An  Adventure  in 
Stageland,"  and  which  Mr.  Rattray  declared 
to  have  every  element  of  unconventional 
interest.  Mr.  Pitt  distrusted  unconventional 
interest,  distrusted  impressionistic  literature, 
and  especially  distrusted  books  by  young  lady 
friends.  Rattray,  nevertheless,  showed  a 
suspicious  indifference  to  its  being  accepted, 
and  an  irritating  readiness  to  take  it  some- 
where else,  and  Mr.  Pitt  knew  Rattray  for  a 
sagacious  man.  And  so  it  happened  that, 
returning  late  from  a  dinner  where  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  two  or  three  extremely  indi- 
gestible dishes  from  being  bored  entirely  to 
extinction,   George  Jasper   found  Elfrida^s 
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manuscript,  in  a  neat,  thick,  oblong  paper 
parcel,  waiting  for  him  on  his  dressing-table. 
He  felt  himself  particularly  wide  awake,  and 
he  had  a  consciousness  that  the  evening  had 
made  a  very  small  inroad  upon  his  capacity 
for  saying  clever  things.    So  he  went  over 
*'  An  Adventure  in  Stageland  "  at  once,  and 
in  writing  his  opinion  of  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
he  did  with  some  elaboration  a  couple  of 
hours  later,  he  had  all  the  relief  of  a  revenge 
upon  a  well-meaning  hostess,  without  the 
reproach  of  having  done  her  the  slightest 
harm.    It  is  probable  that  if  Mr.  Jasper  had 
known  that  the  opinion  of  the  firm's  "  reader  " 
was  to  find  its  way  to  the  author,  he  would 
have  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  more 
guarded  commonplace,  for  we  cannot  believe 
that  he  still  cherished  a  sufficiently  lively 
resentment  at  having  his  hand  publicly  kissed 
by  a  pretty  girl  to  do  otherwise  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  him  of  this 
condition,  which  Eattray,  at  Elfrida's  express 
desire,  had  exacted.    As  it  happened,  nobody 
can  ever  know  precisely  what  he  wrote  except 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  forgotten,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
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Rattray,  who  tries  to  forget ;  for  the  letter, 
the  morning  after  it  was  received,  which  was 
the  morning  after  the  portrait  met  its  fate, 
lay  in  a  little  charred  heap  in  the  fireplace 
of  Elfrida's  room  when  Janet  Cardiff  pushed 
the  screen  aside  at  last  and  went  in. 

Kendal  had  come  as  he  promised  and  told 
her  everything.  He  had  not  received  quite 
the  measure  of  indignant  sympathy  he  had 
expected,  and  Janet  had  not  laughed  at 
the  asterisks.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had 
sent  him  away,  with  unnatural  gravity  of 
demeanour,  rather  earlier  than  he  meant  to 
go,  and  without  telling  him  why.  She 
thought,  as  she  directed  the  cabman  to  Essex 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  that  she  would  tell  him 
why  afterwards ;  and  all  the  way  there  she 
thought  of  the  most  explicit  terms  in  which 
to  inform  Elfrida  that  her  letter  had  been 
the  product  of  hardness  of  heart,  that  she 
really  felt  quite  different,  and  had  come  to 
tell  her,  purely  for  honesty's  sake,  how  she 
did  feel. 

After  a  moment  of  ineffectual  calling  on 
the  other  side  of  the  screen  her  voice  failed 
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her,  and  in  dumb  terror  that  would  not  be 
reasoned  away  it  seemed  that  she  saw  the 
outlines  of  the  long,  still,  slender  figure 
under  the  bed  draperies  while  she  still 
looked  helplessly  at  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
flying  over  Fugi  Yama.  Buddha  smiled 
at  her  from  the  table  with  a  kind  of 
horrid  expectancy,  and  the  litter  of  papers 
round  him  in  Elfrida's  handwriting  mixed 
their  familiarity  with  his  mockery.  She 
had  only  to  drag  her  trembling  limbs  a  little 
further  to  know  that  the  room  was  pregnant 
with  the  presence  of  death.  Some  white 
tube  roses  in  a  vase  seemed  to  make  it 
palpable  with  their  fragrance.  She  ran 
wildly  ito  the  window  and  drew  back  the 
curtain ;  the  pale  sunlight  flooding  in,  gave  a 
little  white  nimbus  to  a  silver  ring  upon  the 
floor. 

m  ^  ^  ^  m 

The  fact  may  not  be  without  interest  that 
six  months  afterwards  "  An  Adventure  in 
Stageland  "  was  published  by  Messrs.  Lash 
and  Black,  and  met  with  a  very  considerable 
success.    Mr.  Arthur  Rattray  undertook  its 
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disposal,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Leslie  Bell,  who  insisted  without  much  diffi- 
culty that  he  should  receive  a  percentage  of 
the  profits  for  his  trouble.  Mr.  Rattray  was 
also  of  assistance  to  them  when,  as  soon  as  the 
expense  could  be  managed,  these  two  middle- 
aged  Americans,  whose  grief  was  not  less 
impressive  because  of  its  twang,  arrived  in 
London  to  arrange  that  their  daughter's  final 
resting-place  should  be  changed  to  her  native 
land.  Mr.  Bell  told  him  in  confidence  that, 
while  he  hoped  he  was  entirely  devoid  of 
what  you  might  call  race  prejudice  against 
the  English  people,  it  didn't  seem  as  if  he 
could  let  anybody  belonging  to  him  lie  under 
the  British  flag  for  all  time,  and  found  it  a 
comfort  that  Rattray  understood. 

Sparta  is  divided  in  its  opinion  whether 
the  imposing  red  granite  monument  they 
erected  in  the  cemetery,  with  plenty  of  space 
left  for  the  final  earthly  record  of  Leslie  and 
Margaret  Bell,  is  not  too  expensive,  consider- 
ing Mr.  Bell's  means,  and  too  conspicuous  con- 
sidering the  circumstances.    It  has  hitherto 
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occurred  to  nobody,  however,  to  doubt  the 
appropriateness  of  the  texts  inscribed  upon 
it  in  connection  with  three  little  French 
words  which  Blfrida,  in  the  charmingly 
apologetic  letter  which  she  left  for  her  parents, 
commanded  to  be  put  there — ''Pas  femme — 
artiste'''  Janet,  who  once  paid  a  visit  to 
the  place,  hopes  in  all  seriousness  that  the 
sleeper  underneath  is  not  aware  of  the  com- 
bination. 

Miss  Kimpsey  boards  with  the  Bells  now, 
and  her  relation  to  them  has  become  almost 
daughterly.  The  three  are  swayed  to  the 
extent  of  their  capacities  by  what  one  might 
call  a  cult  of  Elfrida.  Her  death  has 
long  ago  been  explained  by  the  fact  that 
a  grand-aunt  of  Mrs.  Bell's  suffered  from 
melancholia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kendal's  delightful 
circle  of  friends  say  that  they  live  an  idyllic 
life  in  Devonshire.  But  even  in  the  height 
of  some  domestic  joy  a  silence  sometimes 
falls  between  them  still.  Then,  I  fancy,  he 
is  thinking  of  an  art  that  has  slipped  away 
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from  him,  and  she  of  a  loyalty  she  could  not 
hold.  The  only  person  whose  equanimity  is 
entirely  undisturbed  is  Buddha.  In  his  place 
among  the  mournful  Magdalens  of  Mrs. 
Bell's  drawing-room  in  Sparta  Buddha  still 
smiles. 


THE  END. 
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ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.   242  lllusts.  cl.,  3s. 
THE  PARIS  SALON,  1893.   With  Facsimile  Sketches.  3s. 

THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1893.  With  Sketches.  3s.  6d.  

BLAKE  (WILLIAM)  :  India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 
Bell  Scott.    With  descriptive  Text.    Folio,  half-bound  boards,  21s.  

BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 
_    SONGS  AND  SONNETS.   Fcap.  Svo,  vellum  and  gold.  

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS :   Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce.  With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  of  Tournalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.,  25s. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OP  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.   Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

BOWERS.— LEAVES  FROM  A  HUNTING  JOURNAL.     By  George 

Bowers.    Oblong  folio,  half-bound.  31s.   

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each. 
CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.   |     CAMP  NOTES.   |     SAVAGE  LIFE. 

BRANDOS  OBSERVATIONS  ON  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES ;  chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 

BREWER  (REV.  DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.   Fifteenth  Thousand.    Crown  «vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separately  printed.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.   Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s,  6d.  

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.  6d.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE :  Creed  of  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE:  Galileo.Tycho  Brake,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits. 
LE TTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC.   With  numerous  II lustrations.  

BRTLLAT-SAVARIN. -GASTRONOMY  AS  A  FINE  ART.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.  Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A.   Post  Svo,  half-bound,  3*. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    In  Seven  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «s.  each. 
BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Vol.    I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Vol.  II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers — American  Legends. 
Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.   |   Vol.  V.  '^-tories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.  VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope, 

Vol.VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.  Vv'ith  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry    With  Introductory 
Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait  of  Author,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex..  7».  i>*i, 

BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  &  buckrarn.  Cr.  8vo.  4«.«d. 

THE  QUEEN   OF  THE   PIRATE   ISLE,    With  28  original  Draw.ings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colonrs  bv  Edmund  Evans.    Small  410,  cloth,  5s. 
Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  iid,  each. 

A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.    With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

A  WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L  Wood. 

A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  bv  Hums  Nisbet. 

COLONEL  STARBOTTLE'S  CLIENT,  AND  SOME  OTHER  PEOPLE.     With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

SUSY:  A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vigrrette  by  J.  A.  Christie. 

SALLY  DOWS,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  \V.  D.  Almond,  &c. 

A  PROTEGEE  OF  JACK  HAMLIN^S.    VViih  2-^  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Boyd,  &c. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  each. 

GABRIEL  CONROY.  I  THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c     „ [_  CAUFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  'J.-^.  each;  cloth  limp.  'Zn.  Cd.  each. 

FLIP.  I       MARUJA.  I     A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  8vo  pictui  e  cover,  Is.  each, 

THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.   I    JEFF  BRIGGS'S  LOYE  STORY. 

SNOW-BOUND  AT  EAGLE'S.  I 


BR YDGES.— UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.    By  Harold  Brydges.  Post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  "Zs.  :  cloth  limp,  tj-s.  gjd.  

BUCHANAN'S  (ROBERfy~WORKS.~  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «^e"^ 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE  ;  or,  Six  Davs  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF  DREAM:  An  Epic  Poem.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 

THE  WANDERING  JEW:  A  Christmas  Carol.    Second  Edition. 

THE  OUTCAST  :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.    With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 

Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 
UOBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.   With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  <)«!.  

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Jis.  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2^.  each, 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.  Frontispiece, 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  VV.  Cooper. 


LOYE  ME  FOR  EYER.  Frontispiece 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE  NEW  ABELARD. 
MATT  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.  Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.  Front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  MAN.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


BURTON  (CAPTAIN).  — THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SWORD:  Being  a 

History  ot  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By 
Richard  F.  Burton.    With  over  400  Illustrations.    Demy  .^to.  cloth  ext-a.  Ifis. 

BURTON  (ROBERT)? 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY:  A  New  Edition,  with  translations   of  the 

Classical  Extracts.    Dprnv  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Vs..  (>«1. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED   Being  an  Abridfrment,  for  popular  use,  of  Burton's 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    Post  Svo, cloth  limp,  C<l. 

[NE  1(T7HAXX)7^N0VELSnB^Y.~Cr^ 

post  '"^vo.  illustrated  boards,  'is.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  tif*.  <5<l.  each. 
SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.  |   A  SOn  OF  HAGAR.       [  THE  DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON  (fCOMMANDER).  —  THE  CRUISE  OF    THE  "BLACK 

PRtNCE"  PRIYATEER._  By  y.  LovETT  Cameron,  R^N.    Post  Svo,  boards,  2s. 

CAMERON  (MRS.  HriOVETT),  NOVELS  BY.  vcTtsvojUnltTbds.^T.'e^ci 

JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.  |  DECEIVERS  EYER. 
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CARLYLE  (THOMASyON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.    With  Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  GiJ. 
CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND  R.  lY.  EMERSON,  183i  to  1872. 

Edited  by  C.  E.Norton.    With  Portraits.   Two  Vol.o.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  t^4s. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 
With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.   Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Cid.  

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  IL,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III.,  the  Translations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.-A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

By  W.  A.  Chatto  and  J.  Jackson.    With  450  fine  Illusts.    Large  4to,  hf.-bd.,  g§s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN  :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  3«.  lid. 
_    CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.   By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawkis.  DemvSvo.  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS :  A  Tale  of  Tynedale.  By 

Austin  Clark.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,       ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  ^?d. 

CXIVE  (MRSTXRCHEIOrNWELS"BYT^^      iiiust.  boards  2:^:7^^'^] 

PAUL  FERROLL.  |     WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.-MYTHS  AND  DREAMS.     By  Edward   Clodd.  F.R.A.S. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.^.  Hii.   

COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN),  NOVETS  BY.  ~ 

THE  CURE  OF  SOULS.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
THE  RED  SULTAN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6ti. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  ISABEL,   Three  Vols,  crown  8vo.  ^ 

COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAYE  KNOWN.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  '2  ts. 
CURLY;  An  Actor's  Story,  With  21  Illusts,  by  J.  C.  Dollman.  Cr.  8vo,  cl..  Is.  4m!. 

COLERIDGE.— THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS.    By  M.  E. 

Coleridge,    Fcap,  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  <mI. 

COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-THE  BAlTSINISTER.    Post  8vo,  2s. 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <><!.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.     I     BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION.    |    YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.    |    A  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each, 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  |  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  |  SWEET  &  TWENTY.  |  FRANCES. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  Svo.  cl.  ex.,  3s.        each  ;  post  Svo,  iliust.  bds.,  3s.  each ;  cl,  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 
ANTONINA.   With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A,,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.   Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahonf.v. 
AFTER  DARK.    Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton.  |  THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 
THE  DEAD  SECRET.   With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.   With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A, 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  With  Illusts,  by  Sir  J,  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
HO  NAME.   With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J,  E,  Millais,  R.A,,  and  A.  W,  Cooper. 
MY  MISCELLANIES.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.   With  Illustrations  by  G,  H.  Thomas, 

THE  MOONSTONE.   With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F,  A.  Eraser, 
MAN  AND  WIFE.   With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.   Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes, 
MISS  OR  MRS.?  With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A. R.A. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.   Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.   Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illusts.  by  S,  L.  Fildes,  R,A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.   Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 


THE  FALLEN  LEAVES. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BLACK  ROBE. 


HEART  AND  SCIENCE. 
"I  SAY  NO." 
A  ROGUE'S  LIFE. 


THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 
LITTLE  NOVELS. 
THE  LEGACY  OF  GAIN, 


BLIND  LOVE.     With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestier, 


COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS  BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  :  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  88. 
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COLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  "Broad  Grins,"  "My 

Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  &c.    With  Life  and  Frontis.    Cr.  8vo.  c1.  extra,  7s.  G<U 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY  INCH  A  SOLDIER:  A  Novel.     By  M.  J. 

CoLQUHOUN.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  board-^,  ^s.  

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:  A  Family  Handbook.    By  Catherine 

Ryan,    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is,  6d.  

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEVIL-LORE.   65  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  3Ss. 
A  NECKLACE  OF  STORIES.    25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.    Sq.  Bvo,  cloth,  t>s. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY.  Fcap.  8vo,  Jap,  vellum,  '2^.  6ct. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  Ss. 
LEO.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

COOPER  (EDWARD  H.)-GEOFFORY  HAMILTON.  Cr.  8vo,  3s."6d. 
CORNWALL.— POPULAR  ROMANCES  OF  THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 

LAND  ;  or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  bv  Geo. Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  ^s.  Gd. 


COTES.— TWO  GIRLS  ON  A  BARGE.    By  V.  Cecil  Cotes.  With 

44.  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 

CRADDOCK.— THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post  8vo.  illust.  bds.,       ;  cl.  limp,  i2.^.6d. 

cTeLUN~(H7^.)— THE  NAZARENES  :  A  Drama.  Crown  8vo.  Is".  " 
CRIM. -ADVENTURES  OF  A  FAIR  REBEL.  By  Matt  Crim.  With 

a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3!*.  <i<l.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss*. 

CROKER  (B.M.),  NOVELS  BY.     Crown  8vo,cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 
Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  S*.  each;  cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  each. 


PRETTV  MISS  NEVILLE. 
A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE. 
A  FAMILY  LIKENESS. 


DIANA  BARRINGTON. 
PROPER  PRIDE. 
"TO  LET." 


CRUIKSHANK'S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Series  : 
The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  ot 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
shank, HiNE,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  Bvo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gil. 

CUMMING  (CTfTGORDON),  WORKS  BY.     Demy  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  8s.  6d^^ 
IN  THE  HEBRIDifiS.    With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE  HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.    With  42  Illustrations 
TW^  HAPPY  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.    With  28  Illustrations. 

 VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.    With  Photogravure  Frontis.   Demy  Svo,  cl.,  ys.  6d. 

CUSSANS.— A  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY ;  with  Instructions~for 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans.  With 
408  Woodcuts  and  2  Coloured  Plates.  Fourth  edition,  revised,  crown  Bvo,  cloth,  6s. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  Of  GOLD.  Cr.8vo,cl.  ,3s.6d.;  post8vo,bds..2s 
inANIEL.-MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDENTTIME.  By  George 

Daniel.  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.  Crown  Svo  cloth  extra  3s.  6d 
DAUDET.-THE  EVANGELIST;  or,  Port  Salvation.     Bv  Alphonse 
Daudet.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards  2s. 

DAVENANT.— HINTS  FOR  PARENTS^mTTHE^HWCFOF^^ 

FESSION  FOR  THEIR  SONS.    By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.   Post  Bvo.  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.  «d. 

DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.8vo,is.^s7cuJ^s^Z^. 

ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND  SURGICAL  HINTS. 
NURSERY  HINTS:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  i^OR  THE  FAT:  A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure. 
AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.   Crown  Svo,  2s, ;  cloth  limp  ,i4s.  C>d« 
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DA  VIES*  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  for  the  first 

time  Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev,  A.  B. 
Grosart,  P.p.   Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  Itjs.  

DAWSON.— THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH  :  A  Novel  of  Adventure. 

By  Erasmus  Pawson,  M.B.  Edited  by  Paul  Pevon,  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hume  Nisbet.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '.ir*.        ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

DE  GUERIN.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.  Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien.  With  a  Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated  from  the 
20th  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.  Fcap,  Bvo,  half-bound,  2«.  <»«8. 

DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.    By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.   Translated  by  Henry  Attwkll.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  3s.  <>d.  

DE  MILLE.— A  CASTLE  IN  SPAIN.    By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6tl. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards, 

DERBY  (THE).-THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF  :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Persy,  from  Piomed  to  Pjnovan.  With  Brief  Accounts  of 
The  Oaks.    By  Louis  Henry  Curzon.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  iis.  Htl. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.Svo  cl.,  d^.Hd.  ea.;  post  8vo,bds.,55s.ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS.  |  CIRCE'S  LOVERS.  

DICKENS  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ^s.  each. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  |  OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography. 
Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also  a 
Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mavfnir  Library,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  Ss.  Cid. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations 
 by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  Htl. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Pogmatic.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.P.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.P.  With  an  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand,    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7».  <>d. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.    By  Samuel  A.  Bent.  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  «s.  6d. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Pictionary.  By  F.  Hays.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Pictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  On t-ol- 
 the- Way  Matters.    By  Eltezer  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  iid. 

DIDEROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING."  Translated,  with  Annota- 

tions,  from  Piderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.    Crown  8vo,  parchment,  4s.  iid. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.  With  95  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  lis. 
FOUR  FRENCHWOMEN.   With  4  Portraits.   Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  fis. 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.-A 
Second  Series,  uniform  in  size  and  price,  is  now  in  preparation. 

DOBSON  (W.  T.)-POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICI- 
TIES.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gil.  ^  

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each;  cloth  limp,  tls.  6d.  each. 
THE  MAN-HUNTER.  |  WANTED  I        A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 
CAUGHT  AT  LAST !  IN  THE  GRIP  OP  THE  LAW. 

TRACKED  AND  TAKEN.  FROM  INFORMATION  RECEIVED. 

WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN?      LINK  BY  LINK. 

SUSPICION  AROUSED. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  (>cl.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
IHE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.   With  23  Illustrations. 
 TRACKED  TO  DOOM.    With  6  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  

DOYLE  (CON AN). -THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLESTONE.    By  A.  Conan 

Doyle,  Author  of  "  Micah  Clarke."    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ttd- 
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DRAMATISTS,  THE  OLD.    with  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  «s.  per  Vol. 

BEN  JONSOH'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.    Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.  Ihree  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.   Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.   One  Vol. 

MASSI?ilGER'S  PLAYS.  From  Gifford's  Text.  Edit  by  Col. Cunningham.  OneVol. 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  iid,  each, 
A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE :  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.   With  III  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON.    With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
THE  SIMPLE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MEMSAHIB.  Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
_  _  A  DAUGHTER  OF  TO-DAY.   Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.   [Shortly. 

DYER.— THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.    By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68.  

EARLY  ENGLISH  POETS.    Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 
tions,  bv  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.    One  Vol. 

DAYIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.   Two  Vols. 

HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.   Three  Vols. 
 SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.   Three  Vols.  

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazirand  on  the  River  Plate. 
By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe.    With  41  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

A  POINT  OF  HONOUR.   Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

ARCHIE  LOYELL.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

EDWARDS   (ELIEZER).-WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASESTTa 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ol-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer  Edwards. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  61I. 

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  G<1. 

FELICIA.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

EGERTON.— SUSSEX  FOLK  &  SUSSEX  WAYS.  By  Rev. J .  C.  Egerton. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wage,  and  4  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  5s. 

EGGLESTON  (EDV/ARD).— ROXY  :  A  Novel.  Post  8\"i^illust.  bds.,2s". 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HOUSE,  THE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interestedln 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House  ;  with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J. 
Richardson.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6«1. 

EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.  ~ 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  STUART,  Count  of  Albany 
(The  Young  Pretender).    With  a  Portrait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  iid. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.  With  an  Autotype.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 6s. 
EYES,  OUR  :  How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
 John  Browning,  F.R. A. S.    With  70  Illusts.    Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT^EN.  By  Samuel  Arthur 

I'knt,  A.m.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid, 

FARADAY  (MICHAEL),   WORKS  BY.    Post  8vo,  doth  extra,  48.  CeJ.  each. 

THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience.    Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.    With  numerous  Illu=;trations. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  FORCES  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
  EACH  OTHER.    Edited  by  William  Crookf.s,  F.C.S.    With  Illustrations^  

FARRER  (J.  ANSON),  WORKS  BY^ 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «s. 

WAR:  Th-ee  Essays,  reprinted  from  "  Military  Manners."    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cl.,  1  s.  Gil, 

FEl^NTGrMANVILLE),  NOVELS'BY". 

THE  NEW  MISTRESS.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  «<!.;  post  8vo,  illust.  board?,  2s. 
WITNESS  TO  THE  DEED.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  lis.  Gd. 
THE  TIGER  LILY  :  A  Tale  of  Two  Passions.   Two  Vols. 
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FIN-BEC— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.    By  Fin-Bec.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  tis.  Gd. 

FIREWORKS,  THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro: 

technist's  Treasury.    By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  267  Illustration?.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5*. 

FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Post  Bvo,  cl.,  2s.  6d, 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.dto.ls. 
FATAL  ZERO.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

Post  Svo,  illustr?ted  boards,  'Js.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  1  LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  I  THE  SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSOK. 
POLLY.  I  NEYER  FORGOTTEN.    I  SEYEHTY-FIYE  BROOKE  STREET. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auciiinleckj.   With  an  Account  of  his  Sayings, 

Doings,  and  Writings;  and  Four  Portraits.   Two  Vols., demy  Svo,  cloth,  5i4s. 
THE  SAYOY  OPERA,   With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Poi  trait.   Crown  Svo, 
 cloth  extra,  68.  [ShoHlv. 

FLAMMARION  (CAMILLE),  WORKS  BY. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY:  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.  By  Camille 
Flammarion.  Translated  by  J.  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.  With  nearly  300  Illus- 
trations.   Medium  Svo,  cloth  extra,  16s.  [Preparing. 

URANIA  ;  A  Romance.  Translated  by  A.  R.  Stetson.  With  87  Illustrations 
by  De  Bieler,  Myrbach,  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s,  

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  POEMS^"  Christ's  Vi^ie 

in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victoria  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.    With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

FONBLANQUE(ALBANY).-FILTHY  LUCRE.  PostSvo,  illust.  bds.72s: 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crov/n  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING  OR  KNAYE? 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

ROPES  OF  SAND.  |    A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW. 

OLYMPIA.  Post8vo.illust.bds.,  3s.  |  ESTHER'S  GLOYE.  Fcap,  Svo,  pict.  cover,  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE.  |  THE  LAWTON  GIRL.  

FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A  HISTORY  OF.    By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  Gd.  each.  

FRERE.— PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.    With  Pre- 
face  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  3s, 

FRISWELL  (HAIN).~ONE  OF  TWO :  A  Novel.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds. ,  2s: 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  3s.  Srf.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  I  LIYES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD  SHOWMEN  AND  THE  OLD  LONDON  FAIRS.  

FRY'S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.    Published  Annually.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd, 

HARDENING  BOOKS.     Post  Svo,  1§.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

"  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE.   By  George  Glenny. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.   By  Tom  and  Tane  Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.   By  Tom  Jerrold. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN.   By  Tom  Jerrold.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  Gd. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD.    By  Francis  G.  Heath.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL  GIRLS:  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3-^.  6tl.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  

GAULOT.— THE  RED  SHIRTS  :  A  Story  of  the  Revolution.    By  Paul 
Gaulot.    Translated  by  T.  a.  J.  de  Villiers.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE,  THE.     Is.  Monthly.    In  addition  to 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Syl- 
vanus  Urban,  and  "  PAGES  ON  PLAYS  "  by  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  appear  monthly. 
*  .*  Rnun^  X^nhanf!t  fnv  recent  '.'eav^  kehtin  ^fnrk.         Gd,  each.  Ca-^es  for  binding^ .  fiw. 

ANf^UAL,  THhi,  PuDUshed  Annually  in  November,  u. 
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GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 

and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22  Steel 
Plates  after  George  Cruikshank.    Square  8vo.  cloth,  Os.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  7f*.  ttcl. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  0<1.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  fia,  each. 
ROBIN  GRAY.  |  LOVING  A  DREAM.  I  THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST.    |  OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  each. 
THE  DEAD  HEART. 
FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 
WHAT  WILL  THE  Vi^ORLD  SAY? 
FOR  THE  KING.  |  A  HARD  KNOT 
QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 
IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 
A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 
BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 
THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 
FANCY  FREE.  |  IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 
HEART'S  DELIGHT.  |  BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE). -SENTENCED  I   Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cL,  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '^s.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                  I  JAMES  DUKE,  GOSTERMONGER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  |  

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.    Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:  The  Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Galatea — 
Charity — The  Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  :  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Dan'l 
Druce — Tom  Cobb— H. M.S.  "  Pinafore  "—The  Sorcerer — Pirates  of  Penzance. 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "  Pinafore  "—Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanthe— Patience- 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

THE  "GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN"  BIRTHDAY  BOOK:  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.    Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.    Royal  i6mo,  Jap,  leather,  'js.  6d. 

GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<l.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.    With  2  Illusts. 
THE  FOSSICKER :  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.    With  2  Illusts.  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
 A  FAIR  COLONIST.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  3s.  6d.  

GLENNY.— A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE: 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.    By  Georgk  Glenny.    Post  8vo.  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

GODWIN.-LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.    By  William  God- 

WIN.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT,  THE  :  An  Encyclopaedia  of 

Q u OTATiONS.   Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  Ts.  6d.  

GOODMAN.— THE  FATE  OF  HERBERT  WAYNE.    By  E.  J.  Good- 

MAN,  Author  of  "Too  Curious."    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s,  Od. 

GOWING.-FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  SLEDGE  :  A  Midwinter 

Journey  Across  Siberia.  By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.  With  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Uken,  and  a  Map  by  E.  Weller.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

GRAHAM.  — THE  PROFESSOR'S  WIFE:  A  Story     By  Leonard 

Graham.    Fcap,  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

GREEKS  AND   ROIOlNS^THE   LIFE  OF  THE,  described  from 

Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations.   Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

GREENWOOD  (JAMES),  WORKS  BY.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  «d.  each. 
 T HE  WILDS  OF  LONDON.  |       LOW-LIFE  DEEPS.   

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY: 

NIKANOR.    Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.     With  8  Illustrations.   Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  «s. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tis. 
_  A  NOBLE  WOMAN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5.s.  ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHIA  MARAZION  :  A  Novel.    By  Cecil  Grif~- 

fith.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6t\. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GRUNDY.— THE  DAYS  OF  HIS  VANITY  :  A  Passage  in  the  Lil^  <?f 

a  Young  Man.    By  Sydney  Grundy.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6d, 
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UABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  JJs.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
BRUETON'S  BAYOU.  |       COUNTRY  LUCK.  

HAIR,  THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  ©si. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.  Cr.  svo,  ci.  ex.,  «s.  each. 

HEW  SYMBOLS.  |  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW,  j  THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.   Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  §s.  

HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.   Medium  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«l.  ^  

HALLIDAY  (ANDR.).-EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.    With  over  loo  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  Svo.  cloth  limp.  3s.  Gd. 
HANKY-PANKY  :   Easy  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  4?*,  iid. 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.  ^sT 
HARDY  (THOMAS). -UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.  By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "Tess."  With  Portrait  and  15  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  gs. ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  

HARPER  (CHARLES  G.),  WORKS  BY.     Demy  Svo,  doth  extra,  16s.  each. 
THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  90  Illustrations. 
FROM  PADDINGTON  TO  PENZANCE;  The  Record  of  a  Summer  Tramp.  105  Illusts. 

HARWOOD.— THE  TENTH  EARL.    By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  

HAWEIS  (MRS.   H.   R.),   WORKS   BY.     Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  ART  OP  BEAUTY.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  gi  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.   With  Coloured  Frontis^^iece  and  74  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.   With  32  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.   Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6€l. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.   38  Illusts.  (8  Coloured).    Sm.  4to,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M.A.).-AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :  Washington 

Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6s.  _ 

HAWLEY  SMART. -WITHOUT  LOVE  OR  LICENCE :  A  Novel.  By 

Hawley  Smart.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  '-is. 

HAWTHORNE.— OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author's  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s.  

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo, illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 
GARTH.         I  ELLICE  QUENTIN.    I  BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.         |  DUST. 
SEBASTIAN  STROME.  DAVID  POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL.   |  THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tis»  each. 

MISS  CADOGNA.   J  LOVE— OR  A  NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS.   Fcap.  Svo.  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

HEATH.-MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I  GREW  THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s.  

HELPS  (SIR  ARTHUR),   WORKS  BY.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.  |    SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 
IVAN  DE  BIRON :  A  Novel.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3"s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  as. 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA  PAGE  :  A  Novel.    By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61I.  

HENTY.-RUJUB,  THE  JUGGLER.    By  G.  A.  Henty.    With  8  Illus- 

trationsby  Stanley  L.  Wood.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s.   _^ 

HERMAN.— A  LEADING  LADY.  By  Henry  Herman,  joint-Author 
ot  "The  Bishops'  Bib'.e.^'   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss. ;  cloth  extra,  '2s,  6d. 


T2   BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  

HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)  HESPERIDES,  NOBLE  NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 

Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P. ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  18s» 
HERTZKA— FREELAND  :  A  Social  Anticipation.     By  Dr.  Theodor 

Hertzka.    Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crov/n  8vo,  cloth  extra,  <>g.   

HESSE- WARTEGG.— TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.  ByChevalier 

Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartegg.    With  22  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  il-i.  €tii. 

Hlir(HEADON).~ZAMBRA  THE  DETECTIVE,   By  Hil^oN  hEl: 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  Ss.;  cloth,  Gtt.  

HILL  (JOHN,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

 TREASOM-FELONY.  Post  Svo.'J^.      |       THE  COMMOH  ANCESTOR.  Three  Vols. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAVEftN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  Reminiscences  connected  with 
Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.    Witn  Illustrations,    down  8vo,  cloth,  tUl. 
_    THK  LIFE  AND  ADVENTU RES  OF  A  CHEAP  JAG K.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  [is.  6a. 

HMY.—THETQVER'S  CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  28^ 

HQLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN).— NIAGARA  SPRAY.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

KOLWIES.-THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION.   By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.P.    Crown  8vo,  Is. cloth,  iiti. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCKAT  OP  THE   BREAKFAST-TABLE.     Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  4b<1. — Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  'Js. 
THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  and  THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE.    In  One  Vol.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  tis.  

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 
of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.    With  8=^  Illusts.    Post  8vo,  half-bound , JJ.-* .  ^ 

HOOD  (TOM). -FROM   NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE :  A 

Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  ByToMHooD.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  V/ORKS ;  mcl^^is 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  6:1. 

HOOPER.— THE   HOUSE  OF  RABY  :  A  NoveL    By  Mrs.  Geo^ 

Hooper.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '•^t^.   

HOPKINS.- '"TV^IXTTOVE  AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel.    By  Tighe 

Hopkins.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  tS:H. 
HORNE.  —  ORION  :   An  Epic  Poem.     By  Richard  Hengist  Horne" 
With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition .  C r.Svo,  cloth  extra.  7r< . _ 

HUNGERFORD  (MRS.),  Author  of  "Molly  Bawn,"  NOVELS  BY: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each ;  cloth  limp,        6d.  each, 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.  |  IN  DURANCE  YILE.  |  A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 
MARVEL.  I       A  MODERN  CIRCE. 

LADY  YERNER'S  FLIGHT.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6sl. 

THE  RED-HOUSE  MYSTERY.   Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  

KUNT.-ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT  :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 

&c.    Edited  by  Edmund  Qt.lier.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd.,  H s . 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  'Ss,  6«1.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tJs.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    |   SELF-CONDEMNED.     |   THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

MRS.  JULIET.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6<il.  

HUTCHISON.— HINTS  ON  COLT-BREAKING.  By  W.  m:.  H^jtchisT^. 

 With  25  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6ti.  

HYDROPHOBIA  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  Technique  of 
his  Method,  and  Statistics.    By  Renaup  Suzor,  M.B.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iis. 

TDLER(THE):  A  Monthly  Magazine.  Edited  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
jnd  Robert  E.  Barr.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Sixpence  Monthly.  The  first  Four 
Volumes  are  now  ready,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each  ;  Cases  for  Binding,  1*. 
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INGELQW  (JEAN).-FATED  TO  BE  FREE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated bds .^s. 
INDOOR  PAUPERS.  By  One  of  Thf.m.  Crown 8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
INNKEEPER'S  HANDBOOK  (THE)  AND  LICENSED  VICTUALLER  S 

MANUAL.    By  [.  Trevor-Davifs.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is. 

IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,  SONGS~OF.    Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  PgRCEVAL  Graves.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  2s.  Gd. 

JAMES. -A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS.    By  CuI^Z^s 

James.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  IsJ. ;  cloth  limp,  &m.  6<1. 

JAMESON.— MY  DEAD  SELF^    By  William  Jameson.    Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  Ss. ;  cloth,  ^2.61.  6t?. 

JANVIER. -PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  CatherT^ 

A.  Janvier.    Crow.n  Svo.  cloth  extra,  iis.  

JAPP.— DRAMATIC  PICT D^ESTSONNETX&C.  ByATlLjAPP,  LL.D. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  

JAY  (HARRIETT),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards, '^s.  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN.  |   THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo,  cloth  Hmp,        <5ct.  each. 

NATURE  NEAR  LONDON,  |  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FIELDS,  j  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
"^^.^  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  Gs.  each. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  By  Walter  Besant.  Second  Edi- 
 tion     With  a  Photograph  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Gs.  

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.   Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2.^.  Gd. 

LORD  TENNYSON  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.     With  a  Photograph,    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  ^s. 

JEROME.— STAGELAND.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  With  64"lllustra. 
tions  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Square  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is. ;  cloth  limp,^.-^.  

JERROLD.— THE  BARBER'S  CHAfii ;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jeurold.   Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  pape.r  and  halt-bound.  3s.  

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  each;  cloth  limp,  Is.  «d.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE;  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN;  The  Plants,  and  How  wa  Cook  Them.  Cr.  Svo, cl.,ls.^>«l. 

JESSE.- SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.  By 

Edward  Jesse.    Post  Svo,  clotn  limp,  Ss.  

JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.Svo.  cl.  extra,  r^.  6d.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.     With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.     Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT,   Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 

Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 

Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.    With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS:  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  100  Illustrations. 

JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory; 
and  . a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham.  Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each,  

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  V70RKS  OF.   Translated  by  Whiston. 

Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  or  the  Jews."  With  52 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-bound,  13s.  Gd, 

ITEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By 
Robert  Kempt.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6<1. 

KERSHAW.  —  COLONIAL   FACTS    AND    FICTIONS:  Humorous 

Sketches.    By  Mark  Kershaw.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.;  cloth,  3.g.  iid, 

KEYSER.  — CUT  BY  THE  MESS:  A  Novel.    By  Arthur  Kevser. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  

KING  (R.  ASHE),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.8vo,cl.,  3s.  iUl.  ea. ;  post  Svo,  bds.,  3s,  ea. 
A  DRAWN  GAME.   |  *^THE  WEARING  OP  THE  GREEN." 

Post  SvoTillustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
PA- SDN'S  SLAVE.  ,      BELL  BARRY. 
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KNIGHT. -THE  PATIENT'S  VADE  MECUM  :  How  to  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  By  William  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.   Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  {id.    

KNIGHTSXTHE)  of  the  lion  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lorns.  K.T.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.  Cs. 

IAMB'S  (CHARLES)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 

including  "  Poetry  for  Children  "  and  "  Prince  Dorus."  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  page 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig.'*    Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  7».  6«l. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  Ss. 

LIITLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6tl. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OP  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Brander  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo,  hf.-bd.,  iis.  iitl. 

LANUOR.-CiTATlON  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c.,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  igth  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OP  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.    By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
 Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  'Za.  Gtl.  

LANE.— THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 

England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d.eacb. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.  With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Gtl. 
ANECDOTES  OP  THE  CLERGY:  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  iid.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES.  I  THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEHMANN.— HARRY  FLUDYER  AT  CAMBRIDGE.    By  R.  C.  Leh- 

MANN.    Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  fid. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),  WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OP  COCKAYNE.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
JEUX  D'ESPRIT.    Edited  bv  Henry  S.  Leigh.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  

LEYS  (JOHN).— THE  LINDSAYS  :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,illust.bds'..2s . 

LlFE  IN  LONDON  ;  or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Cor- 
inthian Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cioth  extra, 
7)*.  fid.   [New  Edition  preparing, 

LTNTON  (E.   LYNN),  WORKS  BY.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  fid.  eachT" 

Y/ITCH  STORIES.   I  OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ,3s.  fi«|.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  |  lONE.  I  UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 

ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS.        ''MY  LOYE!"  |  SOWING  THE  WIND. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST^  I^PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  &  Miser. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  REBEL  OP  THE  FAMILY.       I       WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD. 
THE  ONE  TOO  MANY.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo." 


FREESHOOTING  :  Extracts  from  Works  of  Mrs.  L.  Linton.  Post  Svo,  cl.,  28.  fid. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  numerous  Illu"it?aTi^s 

on  Steel  and  Wood.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  ;  A  Novel.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

MACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

TERESA  ITASCA.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Is. 

BROKEN  WINGS.   With  6  Illusts.  bv  W.  ].  Hennessy.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  fis 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 
EDNOR  WHITLOCK.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  fis.  

MACDONELL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  :  a  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3m,  fid. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  29, 
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McCarthy  (justin,  m.p.),  works  by. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  13s.  each.— Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
laree  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.   One  Vol..  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

—Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6«1. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.    Four  Vo^s.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

13s.  each.   [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

Cr.  8vo.  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d.  each:  post  nvo,  illust.  bds..  '^s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  3s. 6d. each. 


THE  WATERDALB  NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR  SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


MISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA  QUIXOTE. 
THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID  OF  ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


THE  DICTATOR.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
BED  DIAMONDS.   Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  

"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mrs.CAMPBELL- 

 Praed.  Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s.  

McCarthy  (justin  h.),  works  by. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.   Four  Vols.,  8vo,  13s.  each.    [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  «id. 
IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  ;  Irish  History.  1798-1886.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
HAFIZ  IN  LONDON:  Poems.     Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
HARLEQUINADE:  Poems.    Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  Ss. 
OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL.   Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
DOOM  I  An  Atlantic  Episode.   Croyirn  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
DOLLY:  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
LILY  LASS:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  DAYS:  Persian  Tales.    With  2  Photogravures  by 
 "^tanlfy  r,.  Wood.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  half-bound,  13s.  

MAUUUNALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 
case.  31».    Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  3s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.   I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 
,,     II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Book  of  Sonnets. — Organ  Songs. 
„   III.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A  Book  of  Dreams. — 

Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
„    IV.  Parables, — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 

„V.  &  VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |    Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

„VIU.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 
„    IX.  Cross  Purposes. — The  Golden  Key.— The  Carasoyn.— Little  Daylight 
„     X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o'  Rivven. — The  Castle, — The  Broken 

Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 
POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MACDONALD.    Collected  and  arranged  by  the 

Author.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  13s. 
A  THREEFOLD  CORD.     Edited  by  George  MacDonald.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
HEATHER  AND  SNOW;  A  Novel.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  

MACGREGOR.  —  PASTIMES   AND   PLAYERS :  Notes  on  Popular 

Games.    By  Robert  Macgregor.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limo,  3s.  6d. 

MACKAY.— INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES  ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackav.  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS:  83  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal—illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  C*ntury,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ys.  iiil, 

MACQUOID  (MRS.),   WORKS  BY.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6«ire"^h." 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.   With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
PICTURES    AND    LEGENDS   FROM    NORMANDY  AND    BRITTANY.  With 

34  Illustrations  bv  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.   With  92  Illustrations  byT.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map, 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.   With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Msp. 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.    With  67  illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

PostSvo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE  EVIL  EYEj  and  other  Stories.  )       ^OST  RQS^. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management :  including  full  Practical 
Directions.    By  T.  C.  Hepvvorth.    io  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls^ 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.    All  from  actual  Experience.   Edited  by  W.  H. 
  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  48.  6<1.  

MAGNA  CHARTA  :  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
 Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  58. 

MALmCK^(WrHT)rWORKS~BY. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.   Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s,;  cloth  limp,  '^s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA.:  Positivism  on  an  Island.   Post  8vo,  cloth,  tis.  Gd. 

POEMS.   Small  4to,  parchment,  Ss. 

IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING?    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 

A  ROMANCE  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.?  post  Svo, 
 illustrated  boards,  3s.  

MALLORY'S   (SIR  THOMAS)  MORT  D' ARTHUR :  The  Stories  of 

Kmg  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  (A  Selection.)  Edited  by  B. 
MoNTGOMERiE  RANKING.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

MARK  TWAIN,  WORKS~BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.    Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  I!lustr?tions. 
ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.   With  200  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Eraser. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.   With  197  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.        each;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  Illustrations. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  GILDED  AGE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.   V/ith  iii  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.   With  si4  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.   With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.   With  300  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.   With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.   With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  SKETCHES.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  6^. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  28. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Ocl.  each. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.     With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst,  &c, 
THE  £1,000,000  BANK-NOTE,  and  other  New  Stories.  

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.  Including  his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunninghant.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  H^. 

MARRYAT  (FLORENCE),   NOVELS^Y.     Post  Svo.  illust.¥oards,2s.e^h^ 
A  HARVEST  OF  Vs^ILD  OATS.           I       FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
_  OPSN!  SESAME!  WRITTEN  IN  FIRE.  

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
_  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6a.  

MASTE]miNT=HXL~F-A-DOZEN"DAUG^         :  A  Novel.  ByJ] 

Masterman.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

MATTHEWS.— A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  ByBnAXDER  Matthenn^.' 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2*. ;  cloth  limp,  2*.  <»<!.  

MAYHEV/.-LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.   By  Henry  Mavhew.   With  Illusts.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3s.  <gd. 
MWOir^INFELICIA  :    Poems  by  Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  "  With 
1 1 1  ustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis  and  F.  O.  C.  Parley.    Small  4to.  cloth  extra,  7h.  (id , 

MERRICK.— THE  MAN  WHO  WAS^OOD.    By  Leonard  Merrick, 

Author  of  "Violet  Moses,"  &.c.    Post  Svo,  illustrsted  boards, 
MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  thTI<io  Grande.  By 
A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.    With  26=;  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  Gd, 

MlDDLEMASS  (JEAN),   NOVELS   BY.     Post  Svo.  illust.  boards.  each. 
TOUCHJIND  GO.   I   MR.  DOR.ILLION.  

MILLER.-PHYSIOLOGY  FOR'  THE  YOUNG    or,  The  House  of  Life. 
By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller,  With  lUusirations,  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Ss.  Gd, 
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MILTON  (J.  L.),  WORKS  BY.     PostSvo,  is.  each;  doth,  is.  each. 
THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  SKIN.   With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths,  &c, 
THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.   Demy  8vo,  Is.  

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.Svo.ls. ;  cloth,  Is. 6d. 

MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  NOVELS  BY.  Crown 8vo, cloth  extra,  3s.  «d.  each. 
THE  GUN-RUNNER:  A  Romance  of  Zululand.  With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.Wood. 
THE  LUCK  OP  GERARD  RIDGELEY.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
THE  KING'S  ASSEGAI.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations.  

MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  1m.  6d.  

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN;  aiid  ALCIPHRON.   Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3«. 
PROSE  AND  YERSB.   With  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Byron.   Edited  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.   V/ith  Portrait.    Cr.  8vOi  cl.  ex.,  7f.  Gd. 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  "WONDERFUL.  Post  Svo,  illnst.  boards,  2«. ;  cloth,  iSs.  Gti. 
THE  DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET;  or,  The  Valley  of  Gold.    Wilh  Frontispiece  by 

F,  Barnard.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  5Js. 
FROM  THE  BOSOM  OF  THE  DEEP.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.^. 
MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD:  A  Romance  of  Old  Sherwood  Forest.  With 

12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s.   

MURRAY  (D.  CHRTsTIE),  N0VELS~BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  e^;tra,  3.s.  iitl.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 


A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH'S  COAT. 
COALS  OF  FIRE. 
YAL  STRANGE.  I  HEARTS. 


Y/AY  OF  THE  WORLD 
A  MODEL  FATHER. 
OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 


BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 
A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
BOB     MARTIN'S  LITTLE 


TIME'S  REYENGES.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  $>d.  [GIRL. 
A  WASTED  CRIME.   Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 
IN  DIREST  PERIL.   Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  NOYELIST  :  An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.  With  a 
  Collotype  Portrait  and  Vignette.    Crown  Svo,  Irish  linen,  Gs,  

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  .3s.  Od.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,.2s.  each. 
ONE  TRAYELLER  RETURNS.  I  PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.  |  THE  BISHOPS' BIBLE. 

MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo,  must,  bds.,  3s.  ea.;  cl.,  3s.  Qd.  ea. 
 A  GAME  OF  BLUFF.    |       A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE.   

"MEWBOLT.-TAKEN  FROM  THE  ENEMY.   By  Henry  Newbolt. 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Gd.  ^  

NISBET  (HUME),  BOOKS  BY. 

*'BAIL  UP!"  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (Sd. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
DR.  BERNARD  ST.  YINCENT.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.   With  21  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 
WHERE  ART  BEGINS.  With  27  Ulusts.  Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y§.  Gd.  

NORRIS.— ST.  ANN'S:  A  Novel.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  Two  Vols.  [Shortly. 

"O'HANLON  (ALICE),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2^.  each. 
^        THE  UNFORE SEEN.   |   CHANCE?  OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORGES),  NOVELS  BY.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.       |  _A  LAST  LOYE. 
 A  V/EIRD  GIFT.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,        Od. ,  post  Svo,  picture  boards.  28. 

OLIPHANT  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 

THE  PRIMROSE  PATH.                  |  WHITELADIES. 
_   THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND.  

O'REILLY  (HARRINGTON),-LIFE  AMONG  THE  AMERICAN  IN- 

_  DIANS;  Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail,  ico  Illusts. by  P. Frenzeny.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

O'REILLY  (ms7);=^HWE^roin'WEs.""  po 
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OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 
TRICOTRIN. 
STRATHMORE. 
CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 
PUCK.     I  IDALIA. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each; 
FOLLE-FARINE. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL.  I  SIGNA. 
TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOES. 
IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


post  8vo,  illust.bds.,  each, 
MOTHS.  I  PIPISTRELLO. 
A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 
IN  MAREMMA. 
BIMBI.  I  SYRLIN. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES.  I  OTHMAR. 
PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 
GUILDEROY.  I  RUFFINO. 


pAGE 


Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 
BIMBI.    With  Nine  lUnst'-ations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS,  &r.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
SANTA  BARBARA.  &c.    Square  Bvo,  cloth,  Os. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Js.  Od.  5  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
TWO  OFFENDERS.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.   Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s.    Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

(H.  A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims.   With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.   Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

PAKLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERING,  A  HIS- 

TORY  OF,  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen  Victoria.  By  Joseph  Grego.  A  New  Edition, 
wi'h      Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  0<1.  

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.    A  New  Translation,  with  His- 
torical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D.    Po>t  8vo,  cloth  limn.  2s. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  With  Frontis- 
piece  by  Helen  Paterson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  titl. ;  post  8vn,  illust.  hoards,  ii-. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  iid,  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  Q!*.  each. 


LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 
Y/ALTER'S  WORD. 
LESS  BLACK  THAN  WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY  PROXY.  I  FOR  CASH  ONLY, 
HIGH  SPIRITS. 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


A  GRAPE  FROM  A  THORN. 
FROM  EXILE. 
THE  CANON'S  WARD. 
THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 
HOLIDAY  TASKS. 
GLOW-WORM  TALES. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGE. 
THE  WORD  AND  THE  WILL. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 
THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 
THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE, 
MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 
BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 
A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 
A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 
LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON. 
A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 
CARLYON'S  YEAR,  i  CECIL'S  TRYST. 
MURPHY'S  MASTER. 
AT  HER  MERCY. 
THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 


FOUND  DEAD. 
GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 
A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 
MIRK  ABBEY.I  SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 
NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 
TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 
THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 
HALVES.     I    THE  BURNT  MILLION. 
FALLEN  FORTUNES. 
WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 
KIT:  A  MEMORY. 
A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 
SUNNY  STORIES. 


Crown  bvo,  cloih  extra,  Jls.  lid.  each. 
A  TRYING  PATIENT,  &c.   With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
IN  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:  Stories  of  Marine  Adventure.   Witti  17  Illusts. 
NOTF.S  FROM  THE     NEWs7^^rown~8vo,  portrait  cover.  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  <m». 

PuiNlNiiLL  (H.  CHOLMOMDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo.cl.,S8.6d. each. 

PUCK  ON  PEGASUS.   With  Illustraiions.  .    ^  ^ 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.   With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
THE  MUSES  OF  MAYFAIR.   Vers  de  Societe,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 
PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.  Post8vo  l«.each;  cloth  is.  Od.each. 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  |  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE.  |  BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 
JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.  Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;_cloth,  l;..  O.t. 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.),  NOVELS  BY. 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is, 
LADY  LOVELACE,  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tin, 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  214,  PICCADILLY.  tg 
PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS.  With  Six  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  ci.  t». 

SONGS  AHD  POEMS)  1819-1879.  Introduction  by  Mrs.  M ackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  cL, 
PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.    With  Notes  and  Life 

of  Plutarch  by  J.  and  Wm.  Langhorne.  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  IPs.  <><l. 
FOE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICE  WOUKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Intro- 
duction by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s,  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIS  ROGET,  &c.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  Ss. 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  

PRAED  (MRS.  CAMPBELL),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo,  iUust.  bds..  2s.  ea. 

THE  ROMANCE  OP  A  STATION.    |  THE  SOUL  OF  COUNTESS  ADRIAN. 
OUTLAW  AND  LAWMAKER.   Three  Vols.,  ctown  Svo.  

PRICE  (E.  C),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3!*.  iid.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
YALENTINA.  |  THE  FOREIGNERS.       |  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 

GERALD.   Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  

PRINCESS  OLGA.— RADNA  ;  or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.  By 
the  Princess  Olga.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Os.  

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A,),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.  With  55  Illusts.  Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year.  Cr.  Svo,  fi.^. 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  10s.  <>il. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  6<. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.   Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d.  

PRYCE.-MiSS  MAXWELL'S  AFFECTIONS.     By  Richard  Pryce, 

Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6*1.  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards.,  2* . 
PAMBOTSSON.— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 
of  the  Institute  of  France.   With  numerous  Illusts.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<S . 

RANDOLPH.-AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES:  A  Novel.    By  Lt. -Colonel 

George  Randolph.  U.S.A.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.   Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  Svo,  half-leather,  2s.  Stl.— And  a  Che^p 

Popular  Edition  of  Peg  Woffington  and  Christie  Johnstone,  the  two 

Stories  in  One  Volume,  medium  Svo.  6«l. ;  cloth,  Is. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  Svo,  half-leather,  2s.  Gil, 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.^ Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell.— Also  a  Cheap 

Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo,  portrait  cover,  <5d.  :  cloth,  Is. 
COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.  Illust.  Helen  Paterson. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  THIEF,  &c.    Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.   Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keens. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.   Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene.-AIso  a 

Cheap  Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo,  6d. ;  cloth,  Is. 
HARD  CASH.   Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.   Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 

FOUL  PLAY.   Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.   Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.   Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

A  SIMPLETON.   Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.   Illust.  by  H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  C.  Green,  &c. 

A  WOMAN-HATER.    Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 

SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.   Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab. 

GOOD  STORIES  OF  MEN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.   Illust/by  E.  A.  Abbey,  &c. 

THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 

A  PERILOUS  SECRET.    Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

READIANA.  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Readb. 

BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  David,  Paul,  &c.   Fcap.  Svo,  leatherette,  Is. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    With  an  Introduction  by  Walter  Besant. 

Elzevir  Edition.  4  vols.,  post  Svo,  each  with  Front.,  cl.  ex.,  gilt  top,  14s.  the  set. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  Cr.  Svo,  buckram  G*. 
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BOOKS  PUBLiSHED  BY 


RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  H.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2m. each. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  GARDEN  PARTY.     |        WEIRD  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '^s.  each. 
THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE.            I       HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING, 
MYSTERy  IN  PALACE  GARDENS.           THE  NUN'S  CURSE. 
FAIRY  WATER.   |       IDLE  TALES.  

RIM¥ER  (ALFRED),   V/ORKS  BY.     Square  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  y.^.  6d.  each. 
OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.    With  ^5  Illusirations. 
RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARR6\¥.   With  50  Illustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.   With  ^8  lUusts.  byC.  A.  Vanderhoof,  &c. 

HIVES.— BARBARA  BERING.  By  Amelie  Rives,  Author  ot  "  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead  ?  "    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ;  postSvo,  illust.  bds..  3s. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  (Major's  Edition.)  With 
37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s.  

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY.  ~' 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  :5s.  fi«J. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

ROBINSON  (PHIL),  V^ORKS  BY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  POETS'  BIRDS.                        |  THE  POETS'  BEASTS. 
THE  POETS  AND  NATURE:  REPTILES,  FISHES,  AND  INSECTS.  

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.  With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- Beuve.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  '^s. 

ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY,  THE  :  A  List  of  the  Principal  WaTTk^ 

who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  t!ie  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
 A.n.  1066-7.  With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.    Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

ROWLEY  (HON.  HUGH),  WORKS~BY.    Post  Svo,  doth,      6d.  each. 

PUNIANA:  RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.    With  numerous  Illustrations, 

MORE  PUNIANA.    Profusely  Illustrated .  

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY.    Post  «vo,  bds.,  tj...  ea. ;  cl.,  tj..  «d.  ea. 
SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.        I  GRACE  BALMAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY: 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6«.  each;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  i^s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6jI.  ea. 

ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE.  I   A  BOOK  FOR  THE  HAMMOCK. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WATCH.  MYSTERY  OP  THE  "OCEAN  STAR." 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE^,  I  THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,        Gd.  ea. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  '^s.  ea.  ;  cloth  limp,        61I.  ea. 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.  |       MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE. 

ALONE  ON  A  V/IDE  WIDE  SEA. 

ON  THE  FO'K'SLE  HEAD.   Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  limp.  2s. 

QAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,        iid.  each;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  FELLOV/  OF  TRINITY.    Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  PIolmes  and  Frontispisre. 

THE  JUNIOR  DEAN.  |       THE  MASTER  OF  ST.  BENEDICT'a. 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is,  fid.  each. 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  SY/EETHEART.     |       MODEST  LITTLE  SARA. 
TO  HIS  OWN  MASTER.   Three  Vols,,  crown  Svo.   


SALA  (G.  A.).-GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.  Post  S^o,  board.s,  2s. 
SANSON.-SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  :  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688  to  18.17).    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3^.  Od.  

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ."Js.         each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
GUY  WATERMAN.    |  THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.  |    THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  .'is.  6d.  

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ft'i.  iid.  each;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2«.  each, 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH,         1  HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  [  SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
GIDEON'S  ROCK.   Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Ss.  (id. 


CHATTO  8c  WINDUS,  214,  PICCADILLY. 
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SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  and  Present  :  Experiences  of  37  Years.  By 
Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2». ;  cloth,  3s.  (itl.  __ 

SECRET  OUT,  THE:  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards;  with' Enter- 
taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4;ji.  (iil.  

SEGUIN  (L.  G.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.    With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  €sd. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.   With  2  Maps  and  16  lUusts.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  C.-j. 

SENIOR  (WM.).— BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  (5dT 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN:  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.   With  Illusts.,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyk  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  3s»  Gd. 

SHARP.— CHILDREN  OF  TO-MORROW:   A  Novel.     By  William 

Sharp.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4>s.  

SHELLEY.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.    Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  Herne 
Shepherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  Q*3.  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 
Vol.    I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Postliumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shel!e3''s  Corre- 
spondence witli.Stockdale ;  The  Wandering  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;  Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound;  Adonai^,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 

Atlas;  Epipsji-chidion;  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems ;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy  ;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.    I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Letterslo  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fra^'^fments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  SiiELLEY. 
With  a  Bibliograpliy  of  Sht-lley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SHERARD  (R.  H.).— ROGUE'S  7  A  Novel.  Ci^vn  Svo,  is. ;  clothri^<id. 
SHERIDAN  (GENERAL).  —  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  i^dai. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.^Vith 

Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches  and  Jokes.  lo  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,,hf.-bound,  7s.  GjI. 

THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.  Post  Svo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

SHERIDAN'S  COMEDIES:  THE  RIVALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthev/s.  With  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  half-parchment,  139.  6d. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  includ- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev,  A.  E.  Grosart,  D.D.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards.  18s.  

SIGNBOARDS  :  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  Gd, 

SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Jis.  each;  cloth  limp,  Ss.  6d.  eacfl, 
ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS,  I  MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

THE  RING  0'  BELLS.  TALES  OP  TO-DAY. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS.  I  DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 

TINKLETOP'S  CRIME.    With  a  P'rontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

ZEPH:  A  Circus  Story,  &c.  |    MY  TWO  WIVES. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is.  each  ;  cloth,  Is.  Gd,  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE ;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 

THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:  being  Readings  and  Recitations  ia 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS.  |       DAGONET  DITTIES.  

SISTER  DORA  :  A  Biography.  By  MARGAREiT  Lonsdale.  With  Four 
Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  picture  cover,  4«l. ;  cloth,  od. 

SKETCHLEY.— A  MATCH  IN  THE  DARK.    By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tin. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (THE) :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anec- 

dotal.   CrowD  8vo,  cloth  extra,  <is.  C»«I.   ^  

SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS^BYT 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.  With  130  Illusts.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 
TALES  OF  OLD  THULE.   With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
THE  WOOING  OF  THE  WATER  WITCH.   Illustrated.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  «s. 

SOCIETY  IN   LONDON.     By  A  Foreign  Resident.     Crown  8vo, 

is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  iU\.  [  

SOCIETY  IN  PARIS  :  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.  A  Series  ot  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Younfj  French  Diplomat.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

SOMERSET.  —  SONGS  OF  ADTEU;     By  Lord  Henry  Somerset. 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6^ ♦  

SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.    By  T.  A.  Spalding.  LL.B.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  beards.  29.  each. 
THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE.  I    THE  GOLDEN  HOOP. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS.  &c.  1     BACK  TO  LIFE. 

HOODWINKED;    and  THE  SANDY- I     THE  LOUDWATER  TRAGEDY. 

CROFT  MYSTERY.   |    BURGO  S  ROMANCE. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  61!.  each, 

A  BARREN  TITLE.   |^  WIFE  OR  NO  WIPE? 

THE  SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.   Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.  

SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.    By  M.  H.  Towry.'  With  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.   Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6€l.  

STARRY  HEAVENS~XTHE):  a  Poetical  Birthday  Book.  Royal 

i6mo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. 

STAUNTON.-THE  laws  ANDHPRACTICE  of  chess.  WitFi^i 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  

STEDMAN  (E.  C),  WORKS  BY. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.   Thirteenth  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  9s. 

THE  ?-JET5  OF  AMERICA.    Crown  8 vo.  cloth  extra.  Qs.  

STERNDALE.  —  THE  AFGHAN~¥NIFE  :  A  Novel.      By  Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.    Cr,  8vo,  cloth  extra.  :js.  6d.:  post  8vo.  illnst.  boards.  3s. 

STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS~BY.  Post  8vo.  cl.  limp.  3s.  6«l.  each. 
TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Seventh  Edit.  With  a  Frontis.  by  Walter  Crane. 
AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.   Fourth  Edition.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.   Sixth  Edition. 

THE  MERRY  MEN.  Third  Edition.  |  UNDERWOODS:  Poems.  Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.  Third  Edition. 

VIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.  Seventh  Edition.    I  BALLADS. 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Eleventh  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
THE  SUICIDE  CLUB;  and  THE  RAJAH'S  DIAMOND.   (From  New  Arabian 

Nights.)  With  Six  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.   Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  5s.  [Shortly. 
PRINCE  OTTO.   Sixth  Edition.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  29. 
FATHER  DAMIEN:  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper.  Is.  _ 

STODDARD.  —  SUMMER  CRUISING" IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.  By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.    Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  Its.  6<i. 

STORIES  FROM  F^RElMllWEriSTSr~VVlth  Notices  by  Helen  and 

Alice  ZiMMERN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .3s,  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

STRANGE  MANUSCRIPTTArFOUND  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

With  ig  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  3s.   

STRANGE  SECRETS.  Told  by  Conan  Doyle.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Flor- 
ence Marryat,  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
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STRUTT'S  SPORTS  AND    PASTIMES  OF   THE    PEOPLE  OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c.,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
William  Hone.    With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d.  

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir, 
Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  7s,  6fl. 
GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and  A  TALE  OF  A  TUB.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  38. 
JONATHAN  SWIFT ;  A  Study.  By  J.  Chu  rton  Collins.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  A.  0. 
SWINBURNE.    Fcap.  3vo,  6s. 

ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.   Crown  8vo,  63. 

CHASTELARD  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  73. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  FIRST  SERIES.  Crown 
8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  93. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  SECOND  SERIES. 
Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  93. 

POEMS  &  BALLADS.  Third  Series.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.   Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

BOTHWELL  ;  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN.  {See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.)    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.   Crown  8vo,  12s. 


ERECHTHEUS  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

A  NOTE  ON  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.    Cr.  8vo,  63. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.   Crown  8vo,  63. 

STUDIES  IN  SONG.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

MARY  STUART:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  83. 

TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.    Crown  8vo,  9s. 

A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.   Small  4to,  83. 

A  mOSUMMER  HOLIDAY.   Crown  8vo,  7s. 

MARINO  FALIERO  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  68. 

A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.    Crown  Bvo,  63. 

MISCELLANIES.    Crown  8vo,  123. 

LOCRINE  ;  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.    Crown  8vo,  73. 

THE  SISTERS  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ASTROPHEL,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  [Shorf!y. 


SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  ia 
Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J .  C.  Hotten.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

TAINE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Translated  by 
Henry  Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s.  

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB :  Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  *^s.  

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  WORKS  BY.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  5s.  each. 
THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  loo  Illustrations. 
OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.   33i  Illustrations. 
THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.    With  365  Illustrations.  

TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.   Containing  "  Clancarty," 

"Jeanne  Dare,"  "'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn.''  '*  Plot  and  Passion.''   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7®.  Od, 

***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each.  

TENNYSON  (LORD):  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os.— Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo, 
portrait  cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  0<l.  


THACKERAYANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes. 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 


Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 


THAMES. -A  NEW  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  THAMES. 

By  A.  S.  Krausse.    With  340  Illustrations    Post  Bvo,  I  s. ;  cloth,  Is.  Otl. 

THIERS.-HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  &  EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE 

UNDER  NAPOLEON.  By  A.  Thiers.  Translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell  and 
John  Stebbing.  Nev^  Edition,  reset  in  a  specially-cast  type,  with  36  Steel  Plates. 
12  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  12s.  each.  ( Monthly  Volumes,  beginning  September,  1893.) 


THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  YIOLIN-PLAYER.   | 

CRESSIDA.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boaids,  a* 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. 
PROUD  MAISIE. 


post  Svo,  Sis.  ea. 


THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.   With  Intro- 

duction  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  48  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  tjs. 

THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER.    With  Illustra- 
tions in  Colours.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.s.  6<1. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ^s.  each. 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD,  j  TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES, 
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TIMES  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  G^\.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE  IN  LONDON:  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Colfee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.    With  42  Illustrations. 

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures, Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY.  "~ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  6d.  each  ;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  bo-  rds,  iis.  each. 
THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  1  MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

FRAU  FROHMANN.  |  MARION  FAY.  |  THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 

Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  iis.  each. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK.  I   AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

_   GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.        |  JOHN  CALDIGATE. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY.  ~ 

Crown  8vG,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (itl.  each;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.  |  MABEL'S  PROGRESS.   |  ANNE  FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).-DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  svo,  must.  bdsT;^. 
TROWBRIDGE.— FARNELL'S  FOLLY;  A  Novel.    By  J.  T.  Trow- 

 BRIDGE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ^  

TYTLWTc7~crTSSER-). -MISTRESS  JUDITH  :  A  Novel.  By 

C.C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  Od. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

TYTLEFWRAHr^N6VELS~BY. 

Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards, 2.s.  each. 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.  |  BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

LADY  BELL.   |  THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH.         I  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE               |  DISAPPEARED.  |  NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 
SAINT  MUNGO'S  CITY.   |  THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.  

TJNDERHILL.— WALTER  BESANT  :  A  Study.   By  John  Underhill. 

With  Portraits.    Crown  Svo,  Irish  linen,  6s.    [Shorlly. 

UPWARD.— THE  QUEEN  AGAINST  OWEN.    By  Allen  Upwai^: 

With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  iid. 

VASHTI  AND  ESTHER.    By  the  Vv'riter  of  "Belle's"  Letters  in  TTe 
World,    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 

VILLARI.-X^MUBl7E~BMDr~WL^^  F^TSvo,  Is. 

WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.).  WORKS  BY. 

•»    WAlFOaD  S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOiMt  (1S94).    Containing  the  Descent, 
Birth,  Marriagrc  Education,  &c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families,  tlieir  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses, 
Clubs,  &c.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  g'ilt,  50s. 
WALFORD  S  WINDSOR  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1894).   Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  12s.  6d. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1894).   Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 

Irish  Peers,  &c.    qzrao,  cloth,  Is. 
"WALFORD'S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (18S4).   Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United 

King-dom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.   32mo,  cloth,  Js. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1894).    Containing  a  Li,t  of  the  Knights  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  Biosrraphical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    q^mo,  cloth.  Is. 
WALFORD  S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1834).    Containing  a  List  of  all  the  Members  of  the 

New  Parliament,  tlic!r  Addresses.  Clubs,  &c.    32mo,  cloth.  Is. 
WALFORD  S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

(1834).    Royal  sznio,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  53.  

TALES  OF  OUR  GRS  AT  FAMILIES.   Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Bd.  

WALT  WHrTMAN,  POEMS    BY.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 

William  M.  Rossetti.  With  Portrait.  Cr.Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

WALTON  AND  C0TT0N^Sn:WPOfE^NGlER ;  or,  The  CorT- 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  iid. 

WARD  (HERBERTr~WORKS~BYr  ~ 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.    With  92  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  B.  Davis.  Third  ed.  Roy.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  14.S. 
MY  LIFE  WITH  STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.    With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller, 
 F.R.G.S.    Post  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  

WARNER.— A  ROUNDABOUT  JOURNEY.     bT^CH^TrIes" jJu^TL.By 

Warner.   Crown  Svo  cloth  extra  Os. 
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WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  CHARLES  I.    A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Seals.    Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.  2s. 
WARRAKT  TO  EXECUTE  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.   A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal,  ^g.   

WASSERMANN  (LILLIAS),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  DAFFODILS.   Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6tl. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARABAS.    By  Aaron  Watson  and  Lillias  Wassermann, 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

WEATHER,  HOW  TO  FORETELL  THE,  WITH  POCKET  SPEC- 
TROSCOPE.  By  F.  W.  Cory.    With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  iid. 

WESTALL  (William).— TRUST-MONEY.    Post  8vo.  illust.  bds,,  2s, 

WHIST.— HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO  WHIST.     By  Abraham  S.  Wilks 
and  Charles  F.  Pardon.   New  Edition.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

W^HITE.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s.   

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BY. 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<1. 
A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.   With  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6<1. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING,   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 
A  VINDICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY.    With  over  40  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  13s.  Gd.  [Shortly. 

WILLIAMSON  (MRSTf.  H.).— A  CHILD  WIDOW.  Post  8vo,  bds  ,  2s. 
V/ILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.  With  259  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 
LEISURE-TIME  STUDIES.   With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  ls.6«l. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1. 

WINTER  (J.  S.),   STORIES  BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE.    j  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

A  SOLDIER'S  CHILDREN.  With  34  Illustrations  byE.  G.Thomson  and  E.  Stuart 
 Hardy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1.  

WISSMANN.-MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA.   By  Hermann  von  Wissmann.    With  92  Illusts.    Demy  8vo,  16s.  

WOOD.— SABINA  :  A  Novel.    By  Lady  Wood.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 

WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY.   Post  Svo,  boards,  3s.  each. 

PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.  |  ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.-RACHEL  ARMSTRONG  ;  or,  Love  and  Theology.  By 

Celia  Parker  Woolley.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  3s.  6«i. 

WRIGHT  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  ^s.  6d.  each. 

CARICATURE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.   With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 

HISTORY  OF  CARICATURE  AND  OF  THE  GROTESQUE  IN  ART,  LITERA- 
 TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

WYNMAN  MY  FLIRTATIONS.    By  Margaret  Wynman.    With  13 

Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6€l.  

VATES  (EDMUND),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each. 
^   LAND  AT  LAST.  |       THE  FORLORN  HOPE.    |  CASTAWAY.  

7OLA  (EMILE),  NOVELS  BY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1.  each. 
THE  DOWNFALL.   Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 
THE  DREAM.   Translated  by  Eliza  Chase.   With  8  Illustrations  by  Jeanniot. 
DOCTOR  PASCAL.   Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
MONEY.   Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

EMILE  ZOLA:  A  Biography.   By  R.  H.  Sherard.   With  Portraits,  Illustrations, 
and  Facsimile  Letter.    Demv  Svo,  cloth  extra,  13s. 
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LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

For  fuller  cafaloguijtg,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 

A  Journey  Round  My  Boom.  By  Xavier 

DE  MaISTRE, 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  By  W.  D.  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "Tlie  Times," 
Melanclioly  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 

*'  Burton's  Anatomy  ot  Melancholy." 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dicltens. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.  By  W.  T.  Dobson, 
The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec, 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.   First  Series. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.   Second  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.   By  R.  Kempt. 
Little  Essays:  trom  Lamb's  Letters. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6tl.  per  Volume. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwocd. 
Tiieatrical  Anecdotes.  Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.   By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.   By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  &  Players.   By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
Hew  Republic.   By  W.  H,  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C,  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfalr.   Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.   By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echa 
Club. 

Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  Engl5>.'nd. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  per  Volume. 
I  Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 
{  Leigh  Hunt's  Tale  for  a  Chimney 
Corner. 

Mallory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  &  Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER'S  LIBRARY. 
Wanderings  in  Patagonia.    By  Julius 

Beerbohm.  Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes.   By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.   By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By 

G.  Daniel.   Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.   By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.   By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.  By  James  Greenwood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6cl.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.    James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse-Wartegg,  22  Illusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  ByE.P.  Hingston 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 

By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated, 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.  Bret  Harte. 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Harte. 
Snow-bound  at  Eaglets.  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.   By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.   ByR.E.  Francillon, 
Sentenced!   By  Somerville  Gibnev. 
The  Professor's  Wife.   By  L.Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.  By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.   By  J,  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.  By 

Charles  James. 
Garden  that  Paid  Rent.  Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.  By  Arthur  Kevser. 
Teresa  Itasca.   By  A.  MacAlpine. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom!   By  Justin  H.  McCarthy, 
Dolly.   By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  


Lily  Lass.  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Was  She  Good  or  Bad?   By  W.  Minto. 
Notes  from  the  "News."  ByjAs.  Payn. 
Beyond  the  Gates.   By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.   By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.   By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.   By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.   By  Charles  Reade. 
Rogues.   By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.   By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.  By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims 
Sandycroft  Mystery.   T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.   By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.   By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Double  Bond.   By  Linda  Villari. 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.  By 
Herbert  Ward. 


HANDY  NOVELS.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  A. St.  Aubyn  |  Taken  from  the  Enemy.   H.  Newbolt. 
Modest  Little  Sara.    Alan  St.  Aubyn.  |  A  Lost  Soul.    By  W.  L.  Alden. 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  M.E.Coleridge.  [  Dr.  Palliser's  Patient.  Grant  Allen. 
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MY    LIBRARY.    Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  Ss.  6cl.  each. 


Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare.  By  W.  S.  Landor. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 


Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reade. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Peg  Woffington.   By  Charles  Reade. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  3s.  each. 


The  Essays  of  Ella.  By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37  lilusts.  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  85  Illustrations. 
The  Barber's  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.   By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy.   By  Brillat-Savarin. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.  By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.   Ed.  E.  Ollier. 


White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 

Tub.    By  Dean  Swift. 
The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 
Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  J.  Larwood. 
Thomson's  Seasons.  Illustrated. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table 
and  The  Professor  at  the  Brea,kfast- 
Table.    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE   PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels,  many  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each, 


Green  a.s  Grass. 

Ry  CJKANT  AL,ff.EJV. 


Philistia. 
Babylon 
Strange  Stories. 
Beckoning  Hand. 
In  all  Shades. 


The  Tents  of  Shem. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Dumaresq's  Daughter.  |  Blood  Royal. 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Ivan  Greet's  Masterpiece. 

By  ERWIIV  ri.  Af&]VOL,J>. 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 
The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Sy  AJjAIV  ST.  AUBVIV. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.  |  The  Junior  Dean, 
The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

By  Bev.  S.  BABirVO  OOUI.1>, 
Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  BOBEBT  BABB. 
In  Steamer  Chair  |  From  Whose  Bourne 
By  W.  BESANT  &  jr.  BICE. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years' Tenant. 


My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
ThisSonofYulcan. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WAL.TEB  BE S ANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room.  I  Herr  Paul  us. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair  |  The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 


Dorothy  Forster, 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Call  Her  Mine.  . 
Verbena  Camellia  Stephanoti?. 

By  BOBEBT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  |  Matt. 


The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyon- 
esse. 

St.  Katherine's  by 
the  Tower. 


A  Child  of  Nature. 
The  Martyrdom  of 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 

By  HAEL.  CAINE 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.    |  The  Deemster 


Heir  of  Linne. 
Iffadeline. 
The  New  Abelard, 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 


By  MACEABEN  COBBAN. 
The  Red  Sultan. 

MOBT.  &  FRANCES  COEEtNS. 
Transmigration.  |  Blacksmith&Scholar. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Village  Comedy.    |  Yau  Play  Me  False. 

By  WIEItlE  COEEINf^. 
Armadale.  The  Frozen  Deep. 

After  Dark.  The  Two  Destinies. 

No  Name.  Law  and  the  Lady. 

Antonina.  |  Basil.    Haunted  Hotel. 
Hide  and  Seek.       The  Fallen  Leaves. 
The  Dead  Secret.     Jezebel's  Daughter. 
Queen  of  Hearts.     The  Black  Robe. 
My  Miscellanies.      Heart  and  Science, 
Woman  in  White.  "I  Say  No." 
The  Moonstone.       Little  Novels. 
Man  and  Wife.        The  Evil  Genius. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.     The  Legacy  of  Cain 
Miss  or  Mrs?  A  Rogue's  Life. 

New  Magdalen.       Blind  Love. 

By  BUTTON  COOfil. 
Paul  Poster's  Daughter. 

By  EBWABS*  H.  COOPER. 
Geoffory  Hamilton. 

By  V.  CEClSi  COTES. 
Two  Girls  on  a  Barge. 

By  MATT  CBIM. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  ITl.  CBOa^LEB. 
Diana  Barrington.  I  PrettyMiss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride.  A  Bird  of  Passage. 

A  FamilyLikeness.  I  "  To  Let." 

By  WIECIAM  C!tl*EES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AEPIIONSE  BA  U»ET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation, 

By  EKASITIUS  UAWSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  BE  MIEEE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  EEITM  DEB^VENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |    Circe's  Lovers. 

By  BICK  BONO  VAN. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Man  from  Manchester, 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYEE. 
The  Firm  of  Girdlestone. 
By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EBWABDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

By  O.  MANVIEEE  FE  NN. 
The  New  Mistress.  |  Witness  to  the  Deed. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  PERCY  FITZ&£ItAl^I>. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  K.  E.  FfJANCIi:.I.©N. 
Queen  Cophetua.  I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  King  or  Knave. 

Dog  &  his  Shadow.  |  Ropes  of  Sand. 
JPrcf.  by  Sir  BABTl^E  EISE  KE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 

El>.  <iJAKBI5'S'T.— TheCaoel  Girls. 

By  fi.*Al[JJL.  fciAUiiOT. 
The  Red  Shirts. 

By  CIIABI.es  CJIBBOIV. 
Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Bream.   |  Of  High  Degree. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By  E.  C;iiANVI5.1LE. 
The  Lost  Heiress,  I    The  Fossicker. 
A  Fair  Colonist.  | 

By  E.  J.  C;©OB)MAIV. 
The  Fats  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  CEClt.  OKIFFITSI. 
Corinthiaj  Marazion. 

By  SYOrVEY  GJBUN5>ir. 
The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  TISOHIAS  If  AK1>Y 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

Bv  BRET  MABTE. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  |    Sally  Dows. 
A  V/ard  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client.  |  Susy. 
A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's. 

By  JU1.IAN  MAWTli€>lg.rVE. 
Garth,  Dust. 
EUics  Quentin.        Fortune's  Fool. 
Sebastian  Strome.    Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 
SSy  Sir  A.  MEiit'S.— Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  ISAAC  MENBEKSOIV. 
Agatha  Page. 

Bv  Itli's.  HUNCi-EKFOISD. 
Lady  Yerner's  Flight. 

By  Mrs.  AIiFREJ>  IILTIvT. 
The  Leaden  Gasket.  I  Self-Condemned, 
That  Other  Person.  |  Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  R.  ASHE  liSNW. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

By  E.  B.VNiV  EIIVrON. 
Patricia  Kemball.  1  lone. 
Under  which  Lord?   Paston  Qarew. 
"My  Love!"  I  Sowing  the  Wind 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  IIENBY  W.  I^UCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce.  ^ 

By  JJUSTIJV  McCAKtBBV. 
A  Fair  Saxon.        I  Donna  Quixote. 
Linley  Rochford.      Maid  of  Athens. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  I  Camiola. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain.  |  The  Dictator. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Ry  V^VLOWKA^  MA CDOIVA I.W. 
Heather  and  Snow. 

By  A«NES  MACDONEEE. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORJ). 
The  Gun-Runner.  1  The  King's  Assegai. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeiey. 


The  Piccadilly  ^3/6)  Novels— conhntiei/. 
By  ».  CEBRXSTSE  MUBRAIT. 
Life's  Atonement.    Yal  Strange. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Hea.rts. 
Coals  of  Fire.  A  Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.    Time's  Revenges. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular.  |  Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  V/orid. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 

By  MtJRRAY  &  llERMAIV. 
The  Bishops'  Bible.  |  Paul  Jones's  Alias, 
One  Traveller  Returns. 

By  MUME  NISBET. 
"Bail  Up!" 

By  «EOR€}ES  OlfiNET. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

By  OUIBA. 
Held  in  Bondage.  |  Two  Little  Wooden 
Strathmorc. 
Cha,ndos. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

CscilGastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tncotrin.  |  Puck. 
Foile  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascaral.  |  Signa. 
Princess  Haprax- 

ino. 

By  MAROARET  A 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAITIV. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted, 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge 
The  Canon's  Ward 
Walter's  Word. 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof, 
From  Exile. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
Talk  of  the  Town. 

By  E.  C.  JPRICE 
Yalentina.  J  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

By  Rac;EaARl>  i»RYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CIIABILES  RE  ABE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief, 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation.  |  The  Jilt. 
Singleheart  and  Doubletace. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals 


Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths.    I  Rufflno. 
Piplstrello. 
A  Yillage  Commune 
Bimbi.    1  Wanda. 
Frescoes.  |  Othmar. 
In  Maremma. 
Syrlin.l  Guildercy. 
Santa  Ba,rbara. 

a»AUi.. 


Holiday  Tasks. 
For  Cash  Only. 
The  Burnt  Millinr!. 
The  Word  and  the 

Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Pati-^nt. 


Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone, 
Grimth  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play 


Wandering  Heir. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 


By  Mrs.  J.  ]».  RI1>5>EE£.. 

The  Pxrince  of  Wales's  Garden  P&rty, 
Weird  Stories, 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novk-ls— continued. 

By  AJTIEI^IE  BIVES. 
Barbara  Dering. 

JBy  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Sy  W.  CJLABIi  RUS^Ef.I.. 
Ocean  Tragedy.  |  My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

By  JOStN  SAUNMEIIS. 
Guy  Wa,terman.     I  T'wo  Dreamers. 
Bound  to  Wheel.   |  Lion  in  the  Path. 
8Sy  iiATIiAKlNE  SAETNl>EaS§. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.       I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.      |  Sebastian. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  R.  A.  STERNBAl^E. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS, 
Proud  Maisie.        I  The  Vioiin-piayer. 
ISy  FRANCES  E.  TROEI.OFE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.       |  Mabel's  Progress. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  IVAN  TtlROENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Noyelists. 

By  ANTHONY  TROEl.OPE. 
Frau  Frohmann.    I  Land-Leaguers. 
Marion  Fay.  |  The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

By  €.  €.  FRASER-TYTliER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTI.ICEE. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  I  Lady  Bell. 
Buried  Diamonds.  |  Blackball  Ghosts. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 
The  American  Claimant. 
The  £1,000,000  Bank-note. 

By  ASil^EN  ¥Jff»WARI>. 
The  Queen  Against  Owen. 

By  J".  S.  WINTEfE. 
A  Soldier's  Children. 

IE y  MA  K GrJk  l£E T  W\ Nl?a  A N. 
My  Flirtations. 

By  E,  ZOl^A. 
The  Downfall.       j    Dr.  Pascal. 
The  Dream.  j  Money. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8-\'o,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 


By  ARTE M US  WARB. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  ESJMONB  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIBE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences. 

By  MARy  AEBiiRT. 
Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter. 

By  Me-s.  Al.EXANl>ER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?  |  Yalsrie'  Fate. 

By  CJRANT  AEl^EN. 
Strange  Stories.     I  The  Devil's  Die. 
Philistia.  This  Mortal  Coil, 

Babylon.  I  In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand.  |    Blood  Royal, 
For  Maimie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shsm. 
Great  Taboo.  |  Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

By  E.  LESTER  AKN01.». 
Phra  the  Phosnician. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBVN. 
A  Feliow  of  Trinity.  |  The  Junior  Dean. 
The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 
By  ilvv.  S.  BARiNet  CJOULB. 
Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life.  |  Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 
Folly  Morrison.  |Honest  Davie. 
Lieut.  Barnabas.  A  Prodigal's  Progress. 
Found  Guilty.  I  A  Recoiling  Yengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmate. 
By  IV.  BESANT  &  J.  BSBl'E. 


This  Son  of  Yulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 


By  Celia's  Arbour, 
Monks  of  TheJema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


By  WALTER  BESANT. 
Dorothy  Forster.    I  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon.  |  Herr  Paulus. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
The  World  Y/ent  Yery  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.  I  The  Holv  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse.  |  The  Ivory  Gate. 
St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower. 
Yerbena  Camellia  Stephanotis. 
By  SHELSLE  Y  BEAUX'HAMF. 
Grantiey  Grange. 

By  AMBROSE  BIERCE. 
In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FREBERICJtt  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.         |  Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
Californian  Stories,  j  Gabriel  Gonroy, 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.        I  Flip. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.  Maruja. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  HAROLB  BRYBCJES. 
Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  The  Martyrdom  of 


Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 

The  Keir  of  Linne, 


Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HALSj  CA5NE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.     j  Tpe  Deemster. 

By  Comnsaiidei!  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  ''Black  Prince.'' 
By  Mi-g.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.     |  Juliet's  Guardian. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Two-Shilling  Novels— conh;/j;erf. 

By  AUSTIN  CI^AISK. 
For  the  LoYe  of  a  Lass. 

Sij  lUis.  AKC1&£;J»  CI^IVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACI.AREN  COBBAIV. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  AI.I.STON  COI^IilNS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 
MOBT.  &  FRANCES 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Fight  with  Fortune.  I  Village  Comedy. 
Sv.-eetand  Twenty.  |  You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar.  |  Frances. 
By  WIlL.ItiE  COIilT^IlVS. 


My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter 
The  ^lack  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
«I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  1  Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Oueen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Lav/  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 

B5y  ITS.  .S.  C;€J2i€|Uia©lUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  UtJTTOIV  COOM. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  C.  ECJBERT  l!KAl>fi*€>«l£s . 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  MATT  CfSflM. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  SK.  CROMEIS. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville.  I  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Barrington,  I  Proper  Pride. 
"To  Let."        I       A  Family  Likeness. 
By  W.  CYPl.ES.— Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AI.I»MO]\SE  ©AtJWE'i'. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  EaSA!Sl?lffJS  l>AWS«[>i'. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAiYlES  UE  ITlItiliE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  .1.  I.ESTI1  BE K WENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  CIIAK1.ES  BICSCENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.    I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.  |  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  BICIi  BONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter.    |  Caught  at  Last! 
Tracked  and  Taken.  |  Wanted  ! 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Received. 
Tracked  to  Doom.  |  Link  by  Link, 
Suspicion  Aroused. 

B5y  Mrs.  ANNIE  EBWARBES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 

Bv  M.  BET11AM-EB>WABBS. 
Felicia.  I  Kitty. 

By  EBW.  EGGliESTON.— Roxy. 

By  a.  MANV11.1.E  EEl^N. 
The  New  Mistress. 


Two-Shilling  Novei^s— continued . 

By  S»EBCV  FlTZf^EBAIiD. 
Bella  Donna.         I  Polly. 
Never  Forgotten.    |  Fatal  Zerp. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
By  IP.  F1TZOEBAL.B  and  others. 
Strange  Secrets. 

AS.SJANV  BE  FONBIiANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

By  K.  E.  FItANCII.IiON. 

Olympia.  j  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  King  or  Knave? 

A  Real  Queen.       |  Romances  of  Law. 
By  BEABOLB  FlSEBEBItili. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife.  |  Lawton  Girl. 
f»re#.  by  Sir  BAKTLE  FBERE. 
Pandurang  Kari. 

MAIN  FKflSWEf.li.-One  of  Two. 

By  EOWARU  CJARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

By  €i£B.BERT  OAUIi. 
A  Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CSIAREES  OTBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  In  Honour  Bound. 

Fancy  Free.  Flower  of  Forest. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  Braes  of  Yarrov/. 
What    will    the  The  Golden  Shaft. 

World  Say?         Of  High  Degree, 
la  Love  and  War.  Mead  and  Stream. 
For  the  King.  Loving  a  Dream. 

In  P?.,stures  Green.  A  Hard  Knot. 
Queen  of  Meadow.  Heart's  Delight, 
A  Heart's  Problem.  Blood-Money, 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WIEEIAM  OII.BERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I  James  Duke, 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain, 

By  ERNEST  OI.ANVJL.liE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  |  The  Fossicker. 

By  HENBIT  OKEVIEIiE. 
A  Noble  Woman.     |  Nikanor. 

By  CECII.  GRIFFITH, 
Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  JOMN  llABBERTON, 
Brueton's  Bayou.   |  Country  Luck. 

By  ANBKEW  MAJLl^IBA V. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Eady  BUFF  US  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

By  TBIOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree, 
By  J5.  BESiWlClt  11 AB WOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JUEIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  Sebastian  Stronic. 

Ellice  Quentin,  Dust. 
Fortune's  Fool,        Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna.         Love— or  a  Name. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  IfiELr  J^. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  HENRY  HEKMAN, 
A  Leading  Lady. 

By  HEADON  H1L.L.. 
Zanibra  the  Detective. 
Bv  .BOIflN  111 f.l..— Treason-Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEU.  HOEY. 
Tlia  Lover's  Creed. 
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Two-§HiLtiNG  continued. 
By  iTlis.  GEOROE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIOHE  HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  HUN<>^ERFORI>. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
In  Durance  Yile.  I  A  Mental  Struggle, 
Marvel.  I  A  Modern  Circe. 

By  Htlrs,  Ai:.FBEI>  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model.  |  Self-Condemned 
That  Other  Person.  |  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INOEI.OW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 
WITI.  J  AJUESON.— My  Dead  Self. 
By  HARRIETT  JAY. 
Dark  Colleen.  I   Queen  of  Connaught, 

By  ITIARIi  liERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game.     I  Passion's  Slave. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
Bell  Barry. 

By  JOHN  liEYS.— The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  I.YNN  lifNTON. 
Patricia  Kemball.  I  Paston  Carew. 
World  Well  Lost.    "My  Love  I" 
Under  which  Lord?  I  lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENRY  W.  EUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.       I  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford.     Maid  of  Athens. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  |  Camiola. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  HUGH  rriA€COEIi. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  AGNES  iUAC!a>€>IVEETi. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

KATHARINE   S.  MA€<|UOID. 

The  Evil  Eye.        |  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MAEEOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  FEOBENCE  ITIARRYA  T. 
Open!  Sesame!      |  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 
By  BBANWER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  EEONARi>  MERRICK. 
The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIIJ>S>EEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.       |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOEESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUBBOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns, 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.  I  The  Bishops'  Bible. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
Bv  B.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Model  Father,      Old  Blazer's  Hero, 
Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 
Coals  of  Fire,  Way  of  the  World. 

Yal  Strange.  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular, 
bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 

By  HENRY  MURRAY, 
A  Game  of  Bluff.  1  A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
"  Bail  Up  !"  I  Dr.  Bernard  St.  Yincent  . 

By  AEICE  O'HANEON. 
The  Unforeseen.     |  Chance?  or  Fate? 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 
Dr.  Rameau.  |  Last  Love.  |  Weird  Gift. 

By  Mrs.  OEIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.        |  The  Primrose  Path, 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
By  Mrs.  ROBERT  O'REIEEY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

By  OUIBA. 


Held  in  Bondage 
Strathmore. 
Chandos.  |  Idalia. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
GecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.    |  Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa.  [ine. 
Princess  Naprax- 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
Friendship. 
Moths.    I  Bimbi. 
Pipistrello.  [mune. 
A  Yillage  Com- 
Wanda.  I  Othmar. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Guildferoy. 
Ruffino.  I  Syrlin. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Ouida's  Wisdom, 
Wit,  and  Pathos. 


iTIARGARET  AGNES  PAUI4 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 


Bentinck's  Tutor, 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter's  Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
Humorous  Stories. 
£200  Reward. 
Marine  Residence. 
Mirk  Abbey. 


By  Proxy.l 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Confidential  Agent. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Burnt  Million 
I  Sunny  Stories. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Woman's  Yengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted* 
Some  Private  Yiews. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  CHATTO  &  WINDUS. 


Two-Shilling  NovEhS— continued. 

By  C.  L..  PIKKIS. 
Lady  LoYelacs. 

By  EUGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

«y  Mrs.  CAlUPJBEr.li  PRAEO. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

By  E.  C.  PRI«JE. 
Yalentina.  I  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival.  |  Gerald. 

By  KICHAUB  PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  RE  ABE. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend, 
Christie  Johnstone.  |  Double  Marriage. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love.  |  The  Jilt. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation.    |    Foul  Play. 
The  V/andering  Heir.  1  Hard  Cash. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 
Peg  Woffington.     I  A  Simpleton. 
Griffith  Gaunt.      |  Readiana. 
A  Perilous  Secret.  |  A  Woman-Hater. 

By  Mrs.  J.  If.  RlBBElifi. 
Weird  Stories.       1  Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse.    |    Idle  Tales. 

By  AfflEluiIE  RIl'ES. 
Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAITIES  RUNCIiTIAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CliARIi  RUSSEf.L. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star." 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
OEORQE  AUGIJSTCS  SAI.A. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNBERS. 
Guy  Waterman.     |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
By  KATHARINE  SAUNBEBS. 
Joan  Merry  weather,  I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.       |  Sebastian. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  OEOKOE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day.    |  Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph.      1      My  Two  Wives. 


Two-iSHiLLiNC.  NOVEI.S— continued. 

By  ARTHUR  Si£ET€HI^EV, 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  HAW1.EY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIOIST. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  I  By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked.  &c.    1  Back  to  Life. 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 

By  It.  A.  STERNBAI.E. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  I.OU1S  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  I  Prince  Otto. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Crassida.  |  Proud  Maisie.  |  Violin-player. 

By  WALTER  THOBNBURV. 
Tales  for  Marines.] Old  Stories  Re-told. 
T.  ABOLPHUS  TROLL.OPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 
By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.       |  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
Frau  Frohmann.    I  Kept  in  the  Daik. 
Marion  Fay.  |  John  Caldigate. 

Way  We  Live  Nov/.  |  Land  Leaguers. 
The  American  Senator. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRlBCiE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFE,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK.  TWAIN. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age.    |  Huckleberry  Finn. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer.        |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TVTLSiK. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TVTEER. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  I  Noblesse  Oblige. 
Buried  Diamonds.  |  Disappeared. 
Saint Mungo'sCity.  |  Huguenot  Family, 
Lady  Bell.  |  Blackball  Ghosts. 

What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenns  Jaqueline. 

By  AARON  WATSOT 
lilEIilAS  WASSERMANN. 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 

Bv  Mrs.  F.  II.  WILLIAMSON. 
A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.     I  Regimental  Legends. 

By  If.  F.  WOOB. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain, 
By  Lndv  WOOB.— Sabina. 
CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  &  Theology 

By  EBMUNB  VATE!«. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 
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